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IN THE NAMP OF GGD THE ALL-MERCIFUL, THE 
COMPASSIONATE, ALD AND ASIST ME BY. 
MHY GRACE, O MERCIFUL LORD! 


Praire be to God who arranged in due order the mass of things 
He created ; land perfectly elaborated all that he designed. _ Je 
fashioned the world, unaided by a counsellor ;" and ordered it 
without, à héelper. With what completeness has He made it! aud 
to vchnt perfection hns He, anoïded, brought it! He fastened the 
carth by the monntains À that 5 should not be movel; and 
snrrounded it with the Ocean ? {hu its waters might noi prevail 
and overflow. And Ta sonitured over it His servants, that He 
might see how they would behave: and of them, some believed 
and were rightly guided, while some refnsed belief and turned 
£heir backs. And may the blessinge aud peace of God be, again 
and again, upon the best of Creation and the noblest of men, 
Muhbaraund, and upon his Family and C'ompanions. 

Thuk procceds Ai ‘Abdu-Tah  Mabammad ibn Ahmad al- 
Magesddasi :- The learned invariably take to Literary composi- 
dons with eacerness: that their traces way mot be offaced, ner 
theb: lives forgotten, My desiro bas been fo folluiy their example 


1 ait Rhatfa où more properly al ii Kholitah, in bise notice of this work 
{Vol 107 says tee it bogine with the words aise De fo God who 
eréaied by ia power, aisé; RES his ia don ilons a vécintion al second. 
band from the oretual, fa there can be na mistake 48 10 fe reul words 
used by cho uuihor. he iden is to bn found in Qur'än, XXV. 2, 
Qu GG Fee, ùe BE ce 
ini Bois so Lis us s, which is intérpreied to mean that si created 


1Éinye were adjnsted according ta due remparative relation, and fiited Lo 
discharge there proper fnnotions: thus carrying onf ile design of nuiversal 
harmony. See Ros ir locrs. | 
8 CF, Quräün, XVI. 15 and LXXVIIL 7. The mountains are figuratisoly 
called QU) ob Siskex of the enrth; ag thoy ara rupnosod to he the 
menns GE. giving araliliee ta the carth. What wooden #iakes are to à tent, 
they are anid to be 10 the globe we inbabit. 
8 The earth, encirclui nx with a helt by the ocean, ma; be compared, gngs 
al:lariei, to an egg placed in à basin full of water; one hulf of it js abovs 
water, and the other wiolly immersed in the sea. s, 
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and tread in théir steps: and to,plaut a standard which shall 
keop alive my memory and be of service to the world, that thereby ‘ 
J my please my Lord. “On exgrainetion T found that those -of 
np learnicd wko huve preceded in order af time have first. pro- 
daced origmal compositions upon the different sciences; and 
that it has falien to the lot of their scccssors to comment 'apon 
their writings or epitomize them, Tthought it expedient, there. 
fore: to engage in a subject which they have disregarded, and to 
single out a brauch of knowledge of which they have not treated 
save imperfectly. And vrar isthe chorography of the Empire 
of Teläm,— comprising a description of the deserts and seas, the 
lakes and rivers that it contains ; “ts famous cities and noted 
towus ; the resting-places on its roads and its highwaye of com- 
wmunication; the ongival fonrces of spices and drugs, and the 
places cf growth and production of exports and staple commodi- 
ties;—and containing an account of ke inhabitants of the 
different countries as regards the divergity in their language and 
manner of specch ; their dialects and complexions, and thoir rele 
gions tepets ; their measures and weights, and their vins both 
large aud small: with particutairs of their food aud drink, their 
fvuits and waters ; an cnumératio of their merits and demerits, 
and an aceonnt of their trade both export and import ;— 
noting alsn the places of danger iu the deserts, and the nuwber 
of stages of the different journeys ; the salt lands: the rocky 
wastes and sandy déserts: the hills, plains aud muouwtains: the 
Himeatones and the surrdstonor ; the fab and Jean soils: the fans 
of plenty and fertilibe, and the plaves of scarvity and barrenuess : 
—aud mentionine the sacred and venerable placce; the ports or 
towns where duties are levied : the special products of conutries 
and the particular customs 6f the pnhabitants: the various states 
and their boundaries ; the cold and hot regiuns : the cuutons and 
tribal quarters ; ! {he rnral divisions and frondier districts : : éh$ 
iudustrial arts aud htcrary avocations; the lands nut dependent 
upon irrigation and forest iunds; and aléo tho-plures connected 
with the rites and ceremonies of tha Pilgrimage. I recognized 
tbut this subject is an all-important one for travellers and 
merchants. and indispensable to the godly and pious. It is desired 
by princes and noble personages; sought after by judges and 


L Rumgm, the habitations of Kurish éribes particuiarly. 
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doctors of the law; the delight of commoners and en of reuk ÿ. 
& help to the travelley and a benefit to the merchänt. Thus'l 
coul uot essay the task of compilation t?ll 1 had travelled through. 
the whole kingdom, and visited the territories of Isläm ; had held 
converse with the learned and waited on princes; had disconrsed 
with Qädhis and studied unde: the doctors of law: had frequented 
the society of men of letters aud the Readers (of the Qur'än) 
and writers of the traditions: and had held fasiliar intercourse with 
religious persons aud the Süfis aud been present at tle assemblies 
of narrators of stories and public preachers.! ‘1 was wont, more- 
over, to buy and scll in every town, and associaté with penple of 
all classes, giving eoverywiäcre elose attention to the particulars 
of this science till L'atruined to a knowledge of it. I have measured 
the extent of tho provinces in fursakks, with all exactness ; 
bave tnvelled round the frontiers and defined fhcir limits ; visited 
the country Lowns and seen them; and inquired into the religions 
sects and becnme familiar with them; and T have duly remarked 
tlie dialects and complexions aud have classifid them; aud have 
paid partienlar attention to Lhe division of the provinces iuto dis- 
tricts.  T'have also inquired iuto the revennes and estimated their 
amount, and bave examined likewise tuto the condition of climate 
and water, In accomplishing this 1 had to incur grent expense 
both of money and labour ; pursuins :hicnghont wat is legitinate 
and avoidiuus v bat is sinful ; and dealiag sincerely with the Muslims 
in expectation of reward; and reconciling myself to humilintion 
and absence from country uud frieuds ; and observing the laws of 
God and standing in feur of Him: having in the first place 
inspived my soul with the hope of reward and filled it with the 
ambition of renowu and the dread of sin. 

In all L'have here written T'have carefully kept from falsehood 
and perversion of the irnth, and have guarded myself by valid 
arguments against adverse criticism. ! have not inserted in my 
writing ancre possibilities ov improbabilities, nor have I Leeded 


# + 
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1 Discoursers in pablie for the pnrposc of religions instruction are distin. 
guishéu into Quests aud Mudhatiirän. The Qusesñs nurrate soriptural and 
kiudred stories and explain them to {he people. The Madhakkirün, on the 
other hand, remind their haurers of the mercies of God, urge them to 
bharkfulness and warn them against distbedience. ‘ Cf. Gloss. Belädh. sub 


uw. 


savo the words of the most trustworthf of mankind. May God 
belp us in our underiakings and move us by His grace lo that 


#hiah He dosirus ad approves,.or vonly it is He whom we worship 


cadit is Lo Hu that we return, 
# ï 


Prenivinaey OBSERVATIONS AND REMARRE‘OF ESSENTIAL IMPORTANCE, 


Know that T have built lis work on the strongest fomidations 
and supported if by powerful pillars. TI have eurnestlv striven 


thérein to arrive af acenraey, aud have inva .. sought the aid” 


of intelligent men; and lave asked God, who nuance À glorious, 
to put am af a me anisapprehension aud error, and help me ta 
attain ay desire and hope, so l'uight raise on bigh 1bé6 pillurs of 
this work. rl seiipaet its dneture by ho aid oûihe fhinzrs 
hase krnn ad uuderstoud, hava seen and noticed.  T'hus tho 
fabric was mise, au tbe columns and piilaes established Among 
its plans and supports, in the consolation ef which L'obtained 
uasistanee, was the consultation with men of imtelligenee whom 
L'koew to he re from surh defesta ag nosenñes of mind or 
confusion of do, concevoiue the districts and territorics 10 
distant parts, whilher it was not ju ons powvur to gudertake a 
journey. But only when their sfatoments aureud, have T recorded 
then as ot: all accounts beins rejected whenever they difered, 
There were Ro however hit as nheolutely nevosury 
that J should go and ce pursenally, and this Thuve done: whilst 
al that conld not take root in my inind or that my rengon refuse 
to admuit, E lave aseribod to the person who related it or have 
shaply written, it is aid" Lace sapplemeuted it also, from tho 
contents of the royal Hibrarios, 

No one of those who have lLreated this anbjeer bofepe ro haa 
adapted 1ny method of procedure, o aimed ab äfordiug the useful 
information which 1 have atiemptei to gite. First comcs At 


t The motayhoriti 8! “le adonted bv the anthor hére;-is of spucinl interest, 
as alading to thés on ja ces ce Muuaddn: Pa famils which was arehitac. 
ture. Mis workis a building whirh be arts on strons forndations, and 
supports by powerFnl pillurs. Al tWurawun] (Oh. @reg JE, 1062 ADX rit his 
Lahru-L Adib, gives an inisrestius account of & parts ol L'eraty men, OÙ 
totally different oucnpaiions, mo mel tossthor to deine ‘Eloqaence each 
in terms appropriate to his onling: but aithough they were 48 mary as 
eighteon, the architect was infortunatelr not af 1he number, 


° 
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ne : Etre no 

‘Abdu-llah al-Jaïhäni :1 ho: was minister. to. the Pripce of 
Khnäsän? and: had a leauing towards the sciences of philosophy, 
astronomy and eosmography. Heving arsembled round “him ‘all 
the foreignurs, le questionvd then with rÉRpRES to'the va rious 
states and'their reveuues ; the state of the ronds leadiuÿ to duëm : 
the altitude of the sturs above their horizous, nud the exbent of 
the shadow therein (when the sun is in the meridinn), His 
object was to devise means for terrusrint congnests, and ‘gather 
Anformation as to the resonrees of the different courtrics ; besides 
the acquisition of sorud knowledge in the science ôf the stars 
ad revolutions of the spherés.  Dost thon not seu huw be divided 
tho world into seven clinates and assigned to cach climate its 
espeuial planet 5 At ou6 time he speak: of the siars and 
matheinaties ; and at another lie discourses npon things of doabtfnl 
utility 10 tho world at Jlurwe, le now describes the idols of al- 
Hind, vow descants upon the wonders of as. Sind, and then spocities 
ÿn detail the {axes and lan revenue. T'hnd besides that he has 
mentioued several statious which wero not known at all, and 
traveling stages that have long been deserted ; 44 the same time 
he has failed to snb-divide the distriets, or to vi the town. 

Ships they contain; ucither has he described the cities or given 
their fuit number, Hein short bus dons nothing bub mention 


D'Aias Ahiooh Mubammad ibn Abmad nl-Jaihoni nutive of Jaihän, & 
Les Krasus tie bank ofhe Ou In 401 H. (913 AD), al 
Arr Ab Nagr Abmaut in fewañl as-Sumint, Bord of Khurasin urd Mi- 
war&a-: Nabr, was murderet br his slaves whilc on n buuting expédition ; 
aud his son, Abn-l Hasan Nasr, thon only eight yours vf age, wae raisod to 
tbo Amarship, Albi Abdullah alain war charged with the povernment 
in the name of Kasr, and ruled with firmness and great wwisdoim, AJ-Jaihünis 
work own entitte} Abu Musolik fé Matrifutil Mamälik; bu having dicd 
belore he eouid cumule it, the work was ronodelled and abridgod, acecrdis 
té Reinaud (Introduat, ad Abulf., p. 64, by Abu Pakr Aluuad ibn Mahuimmad 
al-Hamadhäni, coramontÿ called Thnal Enqih: probablv, Le adds, the ubridg- 
meut caused the original work Lo fait into neglect. Sec however, de Goejes 
Preface to his edition of hitäbu-{ Buidin, part V. of the Biblio. Geo. Arab. 
seriex. 

3 Abu-l Hasau Nasr ibn Ahmad, third nf the dynasty of the Siminides, 
Bec lasé bvtu. 

8 1° Satorn, 2° Jupiter, 8° Mars, 4 the Sun, 6° Venus, 6° Merenry and : 
the Moon: according tu ihe Persiana. L° Saturn, che Son, 3° Mercury, # 
Jupiter, 5° Venus, 6° the Moon aud 7’ Mars; according to the firoëks. Cf. 
din-i- Akbari (d.) 411. 44. 
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the rontés that traverse the empire east and west and north and” 
suuth, with an account of the plains and mountains, the valleys 
aud ‘hills, tho*wuods and rivers thai are found'init. In this way 
h$ ‘book extended to great leugth, whilst most vf the ronds 
between a Lown and anotber and the description of pleasant cities 

bave been dmitted by him.! Abü Zaid al-Bulkhi® on the other 
hand, inteuded in his book chiefly the representation of the 
earth by maps. For tlis purpose ho divided the earth into 
twenty parts; be then briefg described each map, without: 
giving useful particulars or setting forth clearlÿ and in order the 
facts worth knawing. He toc passes over without mention many 
of the principal cities.  Nor was he à man who has made jonrneys 
or visited any part of the country; seeing that, when the Prince 
of Khurüsän Le Jeu to his rourt 5 to act as his adviser, he 
wrote to lim on reæchiny the Oxus, If it is in considleration of 
my reputed wisdom aud soand judgment that you have called 
me to you, this same Judæment now dissnades ne from crossing 
this river; upon veadine this reply, the prinee ordéered hün back 
to Baikh. As for Lou Fiujih al Hunadbani# he too has 
followed # different course. Lie mentions ‘only the furger towns 
and leaves he districts au townsbips unarraneed.  Ue also in- 
trodueus in his bock hielevant Bierair matter. jn one: place 
denouncing the vwerid aud ir auother eommending it: now 


1 MS. C'adds: L'huve seen his vork in seven volumes in the libraries cf 
“Adhudu-d Dauiuh. but without the inpress Gf his nain upon it. . Some où 
tbe contrnry ascribn the nachorshin 6f this work to Ibn Khurdädbbah. £ 
have also seen two small values in the éity of Naasabur, he one inscribed 
with the name ot al-Saihanias is author, aud the other with that of Jbn 
Kkhurdädhbah. They exprosuod much the sume tdeas, event ju 4 faihänrs 
work contained somewhat of adilitiont raiter. du 

8 Abü Zaid, Ahmad ibn Sahi al-Rallhi; he was of Shamistiyôn, a village 
in the neighbourhocd of Balkh, and died 840 H. His work is entitled 
fSouwaru-L Agum, où which al-laakhri chics bas sd his treutise, 

8 he capital of the Sëmanides was Rakhñrè, à “Pransoxianu. 

# Abü Babr Abm a bn Mubammad 4l-Hé#nadhän, commoutr culled 
Ibnu-l Faqih. The. author of the Pihrist 8nya that he compiled his back 
from various works, and ehiefly from that ef ul.Jañhâni; but from internal 
evidence it is conclusivele shows that the work oauld not base been written 
‘later than 290 ‘H, that is, some years beture a]-Srihüni wrote his. ee de 
Goeje’s Prefaco toRicbut Buliin. where 1 date of Thnul Feu 8 death, 
es given by Yäqüt, er, about 81) [js imnugned. 
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maying” to tears and now 80 diverting as to excite laughter. The 
works of al-Jäbidh! awd Ibn Khurdädhbah® remain t6 be » 
noti“ed, They are, however, too short to be of much use.ô 

These are the only works on this subject that I have met with 
after much inquiry and search aud a thorough exatinatien of 
public ard private libraries. T have‘endeavonred not to repeat 
angthing which those writers have recorded, nor to narrate any 
particulars they have related,* except in: case of necessity, in order 


1 Abñ ‘Utbmän ‘Am. ibn Babr al-Jähidh (ob: 255 H). ;He wag a man of 
grrat jlearning, but had very imperfect ideas in geégraphy (Reinand's 
Tntroduct., p. 52}. See also in Hiÿji Khol. Vol. V., p. 52, what al-Mas'‘üdi says 
f his work Kitabu-1 Amsr. 

5 Abu-l Qäsim ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Khurdädbhbah (oh: 800 T.), anthor of al. 
Masäliie wa-L Mamälik. See de Goeje’s Preface to his edition of this work, 
part V£. oï the Biblio. Gec. Arab. series, 

8 For thess paragraphe C has: I have also seen à book with maps in the 
library of as-Sähib, tbe autorahip of which is generally ascribed to Aba Znid 
al-Balkhi. T nfterwarde saw u copy of the sam hook in Naisäbür, transcribed 
from the manauscript of ar-Ra’is Abü Muhamamnd al-Mikali; but-this was 
without the name of the author, and some have supposed it to bo the work cf 
Ibou:l Marzubän al-Karkhi. L'have also seen a copy of it in Bnkhärä,  in- 
seribed with the nume of Thrähim ibn Muhammad al-Tarisi as its author. The 
labtor stabement is Le most correct, for J have met witk 4 number of persons, 
who had comen contact with bin and hayl actualiy sovu in in the act of 
compo us it, among them al-Häkin Abü Hämid al-Hamadhäni and al- 
Hakim Ahü Nagr al-Harbt. The maps are well executed, but he has fallenu into 
utter confurion in many parts of his work; while his deacriptiou is not exhaust- 
ive, nor i there ny division of the Au into districts. 1 have also 
which de foliows à different courau, He : mentious out the luryrer tonus... 
The Aitäbu-1 Arsär of nl-Xähidh is à small book This work and that of 
Abau-l Faqih are on the same lines ; Lut tle labter contains more irrelevunt 
matter and stories. l'heir apology for doing this is that ‘the reader may 
find something to divert him in euse he is tirod” I have had ocension 
sometimes to look in the ‘work of Lbnu-l Faqih, and turn wherever I would 
Ï have always found trivial stories and rhetorical, flourishes of comporitiou 
in the nocount of owe town or another. 1 personully did not look upon this 
with favour; still, 1 bave put in some stories and dissertations portinent to 
the subject in hand, and not such aa to eanige Out to loss sight of the princi- 
pal mur, I have aleo put some parts into rhyme for the entertainment 
of the common people; because, while tho ednénted classes prefer simple 
prose above rhyme, the masses are better pleared with rhymes and rhyming. 

4 'adds: For the range of partioulars in this science. is too comprehensive 
we consider to put us in need of repetition, copying from a book, or pilfering 
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either to defrand them of their rights, nor myself to be pnilty 
of plagiary ; [or 1 anÿ case those alone will be able to appreciabe 
my hock who examiue the works of those authors vr who bave 
tiréigselves travelled throngh the conntre, aud are mwen of educa- 
tiomand intelligence, Still L do not acquit cayself of error, nor 
my bosk nf defcct:; neithor do F take it %o 3 jrne fran superfuity 
and déficieney, nor consider it above crititiun in all particulars. 
Dastly my account of be various purtienlars suecified in the 
preface must needs vary from the standud of completenese, 
according as Lam describing one 6x other &f the divisions of 1he 
empire, for inncdit is nnig what 1 > know that shall he 
staiod ere : and as this scienre canncé be brovcht asdur getnite 
rules, hui 1 acaquired solo) by observation und investiition, 
il flows that ahsotiie cqnahty eanuet be preserved. 

For the sake of breviis certain words in this work have been 
used en der sense chan they.ordimaiil, convey. For instance, 
the phruse without equal? is unless to Baply that & thing 
has absototely nobhire Bike it; such us the ribeurcolal quinens uf 
Baitu-l Maudis Ferusalen |, the Naruto fo and the 
loruon of al Basrahe for nm cequal tr those ke be net with, 
though 4here are varions kimds of troie. he sol superior? 


hoplies supertocity 3» excellence umonust ike dilereul kinds; 


from anothors wrifinsa: urlass inideod we are presses io fhis Dir ie nature 





of things or compelled Di nccessity, as we haie done qu che jrorssen of ar, 
Sind, and the aceouni of nus .di Go Téumpart) Ou the cadsbiux of anaps 
we have done out boët 16 briug out eucreet veproscntabions the dilléent 
“inus. Of 


ù om 4 






patte of th emiie, after enretisle studying a vumbes LH dr 
tiose one T found in he Bbrary of che ruler of ak Mali qr 
pico” of paper in the form of a square ; bot this F'eoudd nue Gen nd anon: and 
another, on à piece 6" tise liner in the posaossiou of Ann Qñcin jh 
Anmät, at Nash, which was nés à nquarn: ainl jéua one Arawiogs of 
brain ai-carisi, wlich come neurer Lo fact aud ve worthy of reliance, 
althongh confuned au] imperfert in uany plares. TL saw un old nav in 
Sarakhs Who bad del.nenterd the coriniries of fanidoltty and Idlim in eovoral 
maps, in hlueh eus cvervriiose was wrong, Ted him whether he had 
ever travclied. Te ss red, ? à have ao gode beyond Sarakhs'! ! rajoine, 
“Thave Leard of perruns deacribing 4 country from report, sud conf 'sôn ig 
the result, but L have necer seen anyone Who has mapped any portion of 


laud from bearsay, excopting thue.' 





LA kind of gwaat cake ot paate made of whoat; it will be found dercibed 
in the chapter on Egypt. 
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k 

“ench 88 the Ami plume” of Shiräz, the Damascene fig of aie. 
Bamlah and the “Aslüni apricots and the Ribäs (Ribes) of Naisäbür 

© The word ‘ gocd,’ on the other hand. implics the existence ‘of & 
betterkind, such as thé raisins of 1 the TA'ifi raisins being 
seperior; the indigo ot Arihà [Jerichof, that of Zabid being of 
better quality ; and tho “peaches 0f Makkab, the Däriqi variety 
being «more excellent. În seme instanres we hate so cortracted 
our expressions as to require explnralory notes 10 make them 

. clear ; for example, in speaking of al-Ahwäz we bave said that 
its mosque has sn, dignity; for this reason that the mosriue is 
iled at all times with a multitude of rogucs anË vagabonds and. 
lewd fellows, who consort æ&uûü assemble therein ; it is never clear 
of idleus who sit by while the cougregation say their prayers ; it 
is moreover {he dwelling place of sburdy beggars aud ilie bome 
of tho profiwate. We have also said that the inhabitants of 
Baitu-l Maqdis are second to none in point of honour and integ- 
rity; as no instances of à man defranding another, deiling out 
æhort measures où having the effrontery to drink in brond 
dayhght, have ever been known to occur; indeed, not na single 
drunken manu 4 to be niet with, nor are there any houses of ill- 
fame, either in secret vr openly. Add to this their high sense 
of religion and their simceritÿ of behef, which reauhes such a. 
height that when {hey onve came ts know that their gevernér 
was drinking, they actually scaled ile wulle of his honse and 
disporsed the company. Agaiu, in the description of Sluras it 
has been said that the puilasän% confers no distinction there; 
this is bovauxc it is the prevailing style and woru by both high 
and low, by the learned us well'as by the ignorant. As a matter 
of fact, } have often witnessed drunken men who, in à state of 
disorder, have derauged their failasins and were dragginge them 
behiud sthem ; while, o speak froin personal experience, Eeauld 
péver gain access to the Wazir when presenting myself at courts 


1 À Jacuva occurs here in the original ; the only other varicties of raisins 
mentioned in the work are the Liri and the ‘Ainsini. 


8 À of black scarf, of a cirenlar form, thrown over iho head aud 
shoulders, or sometimes cror thé #houlders ouly, [It was for à oug time 
peouliar to Faugihs, ox professors of religion ard law ; und then onme to be 
worr'en well by men of distinction in other walka of life. 


$ Shirüz was, at this time, tbe capital of the Bawaih dynasiy. 
2 “ 
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wearing the fatlueün ; unless, indeed, I were recoguized ; but I 
was always admitied when appearing in a durrä‘ah.l. 

: Names of towhs bave sometines been indiscriminately used in 
botlutho masculine and feminine genders. As there are various 
synonymous words to express a ‘towu ’ or ‘city,'"of which some 
are masculine, as misr, some femivine, a% gasabah and mailinah, 

tbe one or the other, as the case may require, shoultl be taken as 
the word understood. This has the sanction of the best authors 
in the case of inanimate objects. The word bulud is in common 
use for 4 mectromolis, a chicf city, the country, a district or a 
region. The chpitul cities are always described! nnder their 
proper names in tho account of the diséricts to which they belong ; 
as for instance, al-Fustät Numñjkath and al. Yubüdiyyah: but 
when othégrwise mentioned, they usnally bear the names by which 
they are ordinarily known to people; thus Misr8 Bukharä 
and Isbahäo. We have taken al-Mashriq (the Orient; eastern 
countries } ns designating in partienlar th territories of tlie House 
ef Sämäu:s whie ash-Sliarq (the East), includes also the 
provinces of Varis, Kirmän and as-Sind. Al Maghrib (the 
Occident; western sonntries } denotes the particular province of 
that name; whilst al-Gharb (the West), includes also Egypt and 
ash-Shäm | Syria]. 

Some parts of the work are advisedly written in an obscure 
and figurativo style, so that a tiuge of sublimity aud raro excel- 
lence may be infused in it. As a rafoguard we Lave addnced 
proofs in dofence of any position we may have taken; 6nr stories 
we have drawn from authentic sourecs by way of verification ; and 
we bave embellished our diction Ly the occasional use of rhymed 
and well-balancea senteners, and have repeated incidents con- 
nected with sacred listory as a means of obtaining Divine favour. 
Nevertheless, we have written the groaier portion of. itinan 
easy style in order to make it iutelligilile: to people cf common 
understanding who muy study it; and have arranged its mutters 


1 Tho durrätuh, which is doseribed as à garmen: open in front to near the 
henrt, with buttons and loops, was distinctive of the Æuttb or © mex of the 
pen See Dozy's Dict. des Vêtementa. ‘ ‘ 

8 The word Migr is wauting jn the text. iv should he supplioë befor 

Le. % 


# The Simänides ruled in Khuräsüo and Ma-warë’a-n Nehr (Transoxiana.) 


a 


on the system of theological works, so that ib may be regardeil with 

esteem by the learned who ponder it in their hearts. W'e have 
also noted all differéncés of opinions with profound forethought: 
and all ni-o distinctions with cireumepuction ; and with various 
objects in view; we have undertaken the description Of citios at 
some longth; as also for r'easous of obvious ntility, we have given 
statistiqal aoceunts of {he different countries. We have cleuly 
described the routes af travel, as they are most importæut to be 
known; have represented the divisions of the empire in maps! 
as a help to the eluvidation of the text; and have given à list of 
the towns and villages in ench district, as thai scemed most 
advisable, But above all wé have, before entering upon the COM 
position of this book, prayed to fit for hlessing and success and 
invoked His ossistance: and lave consnlted eminent contem- 
poraries and leaders of men. We have eve: taken à specimen of 
the work to the supreme Qädhi,% the learned man of Khuräsän 
and the ablest judge of his time. They one and all approved 
and eulogized it aud earnestly advised me to bring it to com- 
pletion. 

AS already stuted wa declare that which we have «ten and 
rolate that wlich we have heard. That, thorefore, the truth of: 
which bas been established beyond doubt, either by personal 
observation or by corroborated repert, has been accepted withont 
hesitation: but wlitever seemed doubtful or rests npou the 
authority of individuals, has been aseribed to the person from 
whom wo have heard it. Yet it is only an illustrious persouage, a 
distinguisbed scholar, or à powerful monarch that finds placo in onr 
book, except nnder pressing uecessitr or in the course of à uarra- 
tive; even ther. we shall vaguely call the person to be mentioned 4 
certain man” and name his native place, lest he should bein«luded 
in the category of celebrities.® Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tionary expedients to assure accuracy, ] did not venture to publish 


1 These ave not réprodaced in de Goeje’s edition of the text of al. 
Muqaddasi. 
% Abu-l Hasen ‘AK ibna-l Hañon, to whom the authok.dedicated his work. 
. Vu 8CTVva jt aphears, in the capacity of à wazñ'or conn#ellor to ‘Amidu.d 
Daulah Fii id, whnbeld an important position uider several priuces of the 
. Sämäni dynasty in Khuräsän. 


8 he text here is somew hit GRAoRRe but this.a mppoars to be the drift of the 
authors meaning. 


da 


it till E had roénched my fortieth yebr, had visited all parts of the 
empire and liad been the attendant of men of science and rli gion. 


“16 was finished iu the metropoks of Füris,! in the reign of the 


Price of the Faithfnl, Abü Bakr ‘Abdu-l Karim at-Ta'i li-lläh,® 
and that of Abû Mansür Nizür, al-‘Aziz billäh® Priuce of the 
Faithful in the western countries; im the year 875 H. Le 24 
May 985)4 

The empire of Isläm alone is drsuribed in these pages. We 
“id not trouble ourselves with the countries of the infidela, na. 
we. have novoy entered them, and hnve not thought it worth- 
while to describ® them. We bave, however, noticed those parts 
of them where colonies of the Mugiims have settled. We have 
divided i into fourteen divisions or provinces and have separately 
treated of the Arabian, as distinct from the nan-Arnbian divisions, 
Then bave we described the districts in each division, nssigoing 
to them their capitals and principal cities and giving their towns 


nul villages in dne order, having titst represeuted each division in 


a mAñp nxhibitinsr its Inoits and boundary lines. Tu these maps the 


fami,&b roules lhinve been voluured red; the golden sauds, yellow ; 
; & \ 
. the"salt sens, green ; the weil-known rivers, blue; and the principal 


mountains, drab; that tho description may be readil; nudurstood 
by everybody and be within the eemprehension of all. 

The Arabian: provinces ot divisions ave: Jasiratu-l ‘Arab [the 
Peuinsnla of the Arabs; Arabia; al.Träq, Aqür [Mesopotamin]. 
asheSläm [Syria], Migr |Kevpt! aud al-Magbrib. "he non. 
Arubian divisious are in order: al-Mashriq, ad-Dailun, ar- 
Ribä&bé al-Jibal, Khüzistan, Küris, Kiriman and as-Sind. A 


1 Le. Sliraz. 

8 XXIVth Khalifah of the dynusi y of ile ‘Ahbäsides, nt Boghüd. (53-381). 

B Vth of the ‘Ubuidi Khalifahe, who are also Enown as he Fâtimites, nd 
Hnd of the dyunsty in Egypt. (305-886). !t may here he Mbeervod that this 
is not the only place where dhe names af al-‘Azir and at T\i have beon 
linked together, for they were plurad in contact on a piore anlema occasion 
end that much to the disparagement of ai- ‘Azie Bre Térikku-l Khalafe” 
(3), p.8. 

# C for thia: ‘ar in the days of his lordship al-Amir Abu-} Qäsim Nil ibn 
Maonsür, (he vassal of the Prince of tbe Fuidhfnl Nühiba Maust: as the, 
geventh prince of the House of Bämän ; and pret from 466 mil 887 H. 

5 Ar-Rifiüb, or ‘the Wides, ia the name, coinsd bÿ al-Muqaddasi himself, to 
designate the province cémprising the three dislricts of ar- -Rüu | Arrèul, Le cie 
niyyah and Adhnrbuijén in contradistinction tn ét oil or ‘the Mountaine.’ 





desert lies between thé Arabian diéiéions and ‘another in Ühe 
: midst of the non-Arabian. They are s0 ‘important and 80 much, 
intersected with patbs of travel, thut we have thoggh it absolute. 
ly necessar; to treat of them separately, and describe them 
minnbely. . 
Of the seas and rivers we have suflicient|y treated in à separate 
chapter; on accouut of the importance and comparative obseutity 
of this subject. “ 


s 


Tue Seas anD Rivers, * 


In the whole extent of Isläm, we have cortainly seen ti0t more 
than two seas. One of these issnes from the direction’ of tho 
Sontl-enst ! and extende hetweeg Chiun? aud the country of the 
Ethiopians. Où entering the territory of Islam, it pases round 
the Peninsula of the Arabs as shown in the map of ilat country, 
I has many gulfs and several arms; but the acconnts given of 
it differ very much aud those who have made enarts of it huve 
represented it in a variety of forms, Some of them lave tuken 
it to be in the form of à semicireular frihrsñn, at une end cf 
which is China, and at the other end the conrtry of the Abyssin- 
ians, with arms sbretchiug to al-Quizum and ‘Abbiulän. Abü Znid, 


1'Tae word el in Lhe text to designate the avuti-onrt is 28h &) lire, 
the points in the heuvens whors fhe gun rises in winter he Aube have 
different. ways of marking the four Cardinal jiits Two of these are indi- 
cated Ly uature herseil; they are the mashkriq or East, the direction of the 
heavens where the sun rises, and the mughrib or West, where it sole Bnt 
the san docs not follow à direct line wih references to the equator : rometimes 
it is to the south af the cquinoctial line and sometimes to the north. The 
limits of the conrso of tho stin are, on the uorth, tho tropic of Cancer, and 
on the south, the tropic of Capricorn, u spacG of abouë forty-scren dogrees, 
At the Winter solstice, the san is under th tropic of Capricorn, and at the 
sanimer solstice, under the tropic of Cancer. The Arabé to designate the 
soutli-raat, say sometimes ‘ mashriqu.sh-Shité* or the ‘Orient of winter,’ and 
to indicnts the narth-cut * murshriqne.Saif” or the ‘Orient of summer,” #6 also 
to mark tho north-west they make nge of che words * maghribu-s. Saif” ur the 
‘Occident of summer,’ and to express th south. west,  :nmphribu. -#h-Shité” or 
the ‘ ÜêtiAent of winter "The north and sontk are deterininad by the enast 
and west. Reinaud's Introduction, p. 192. 

8 China was supposed to tonch tha équator on the sonth. -eust, where the 
Indise Ocean is made to begin. See Reinaud's Géo. d'Aboulf,, Vol. I, p. 26 
; nd nl . 
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on the.other hand, has given it the form of a bird with its beak 
at al.Quiznm--he takea no notice of tlie gulf of Waïlab—its neck 


| in al“Iräq and its tail between Alyssinia and China. I have also 


Sen à representation of it, on a shvot of paper, in the library 
of the Prince of Khuräsän ; and another on fine linen in the 
possession of Abu] Qäsim ibnun-1 Anmät: in Nuisäbür,as aiso in the 
Bbraries of ‘Adhudu-d Daulah and as-Säbib.! Each was uulike 


the others; and some of them represented gulfs and arms of which 
T'have no knowledge. L, myself, have travelled a course" of abont. 


two thousand leagnes over it and have madothe cirenit ofthe whole 
Peuinsuln fron al-Quisnm to ‘Abbädän: not taking into acconnt 
casual visités on shiphourd to the islamds and depthg of this ‘sea, 
TL was ‘thus thrown into the cou pan y of men,—shinmasters, 
plots, .…....,? agents and mérchants,—who, bred-and born upon 


it, possessed the clearest and fullest knowledge of this sen, its 


anchorages, its winds and its islands. 1 plied them with ques- 
tions coucoruing its position, physical peciliarities and its limits. 
1 have also seen in thoir jiossession charts and sailiug directories 
which they constantly study and follow with implicit confidence. 
From these sources therefore 1 have drawn, with careful dis- 
crimination and close attention, a sufficient account cmbedying 
the best information T could acquire, which L afterwardk eam- 
parad with the charts already spoken of. And as 1 wos aiting 
one day with Abü ‘Ali ibn Häüzim by the crust of *Adan, with 
my gaz fixed on the sen, he thus spoke to me, How is it that 
1 see you so thoughifal ?" E'answered, ‘ May God prper the 
Shaikb, my mivd is in à state of bewilderment with respect to 
this gen, so conflicting are the accounts givou of :& The Shaikh 
bas now a most perfect knowledge of it, sceing that he is the 
chief of merchants, and that his chips are ever passing to the 
farthest parts of it. What if he condestemis {u give me a des- 
cription of it, worthy af relinnce and capable of relieving my 


. doubts ?’ ‘No once is botter qualilied to give you this informa- 


À Ay-Säbib, Abu} Qürin Ismäl iho ‘Abbäd, the famons minister firet of 
Muayyidu-d Daulah, and then of Fakbra-l Daulah Bawnih ande#tË most 
accomplished man of his time. (426-385). For Li life see De Slane’s Ibn 


. Æhbotldéän, [. 212. 


“AA lacune in the odited text; the word which ronds liko crée 


‘imathematicians' boing nnceriain. . 
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tion,'i he said ; and smioothingr ie sand with the palm of his hand, 
he drowonita figare of the sea. It was ncîther à failasän nor 
a bird ; and had the coast line broken by deeply indented siiuonities 
and several arms. ‘This, he added, ‘is the figure of this sea ;% it 
has no ather form.” [ shall however represent it in a simple form 
aud take no account of its aëms and inlets, with the exception of the 
gulf of Wailah [the Elanitie Gulf}, in viow of its importuuce, the 
great necessity there js of kaowing it and the frequency of 
voyages over it. All points of disagreemont shali bc left ont and 
those only takev in that aro universally admitted., At all events 
it ?s undoubted that this sea encircles the Penminsnla of the Arnbs 
in three quarters of its bounde and that it has two arms, as 
already mentioned, stretchinw by the side of Egypt. The point 
ab which, parting their waters, they run iuto the land, is called 
Farän,ê and lies in thé direction ul Al-Hijäs. The sex is widest 
and roughest bebween ‘Adan and ‘Uinäo, its width in this purt 
reaching a8 much as six'hundred leagues. Tlhence it narriws into 
a gulf penetratiug to ‘Abbädän. The pinces of danger in so far 
asitis iu the territory of lsläm, ave:—dJubailän, the place of 
Pharaoh's drowniug ; 16 is the abysmal part of che sea of al-Quizum, 
und ships have 19 proceedl in it trausversely in order to pass from 
the desert side eo the side of life and caltivation. Nextis Färän, 
a place where the winds blowing from he direction of Egypt aud 
Syria enconnter cach other sud make of it a centre of destxnction 
to sbips? Navigaturs usually send off w party of mes tu watch 


à Literally ‘On the pussessor of knowledge Laaa hast Highio,' a proverb 
curreut smong the Arabs. 

3 CG: J6iu cerluin from all accounts that it has two amas running, the one 
to Waïlah and the other te al-Quizuni, aud a gulf sirctching ou tho other side 
to ‘Abbädän, . 

% Morc correctly T'aran. Vaqüt (Vol LE 11) describes Tärän as an island 
iuhabited by à number ofepoor wretchos who live in old bouts and subsisb 
chiefly oufish. For fresh wator they have to wait the chance of any passing 

ship which may ouly héppen once in many yeurs.  Tt is choir love of coutibry 
or the nocessily of feeding thomestves £hat keeps them there say they. 

* This is said to Le the mosl dangerous part of the sea ; ik is an eddy nf 
water She fout of à mountain, where aro two ravines will thoir openings 
facing ench other. Whon tho wind falls upon the top of the mountuin, it 
rushes through ho ravines and issues with great force from {he npposite 

oponifgs, lashiny the ses into fury. The island and guli of Téräu re 
marked in K -J. under tho name of Tiran, 
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16 
the wind, If the winde snbside, oi the one from their side Llows 
with the greater force, they proceed on their Journey : otherwise, 
they would Lave to stay à considerable time, till the hour of rolief, 
gpmes about. Next is the port of al-Haurä’, full of rocks af its 
entrance Where ships are taken unawures. Indeed, from al-Quizum 
to a8 far dovn as al.Jär, the ground is overaprend with huge rocks 
that render the navigation in this part of {he sea most.difficult, 
On this account, the passage 38 only made by day; im which case 
the ship-master takes his stand on the top and steadily looks iuto 
the sen. Two,boys are Rkowise posted on his right and on his 
left. On espyiüg a rock he at ose calls to either of the boys to 
give notice of this to the helmsmaushy a loud ery. The latter, 
où hearing the cry, palls one or the other of two ropes he holds in 
his band to the right or to th lit, according to the directions. 
Ttiose precuutions arc not taken, the ship stands in danger of 
being wrecked against the rocks. Off the island of as-Siläb, 
there is hkewise à perilous strait; and commauders, in apprehen- 
sion of danger Lo their ships, steer clear of itto the left, where they 
find themselres on the broad sea. Next is Ja’iz,i un evil place 
where the water of the sea is of so little depih that tbe gronud is 
visible to the eye. In this shallow, éhip-wrecks are of frequent 
occurrence, The cutrauce of Kamarän too. occasions much fear 
and distress. Another strail, that of ul-Mandam is equally 
- 


# 
1 The editor of the text says thal he ha not come across this word ele. 


where, It is possible that the wori aebould be read Jäbir ar that the 


munfahag Jübir is meaut. Yiqui (VOL IV, 1086) describes Liv piact as a 
difficult premontorÿ with freqnent ad violeut winds. 

4 Under the name of al Mandam (place of Repentan”c}, {he autieor referg 
to Bübu-1 Mandab or the Gate of Tears, whieh nama war giveu to this strait 
on account of ia tlangers (Smith's Geo, Mict.. Vol 1, Ifäu\ Ti promon- 
tory which encloses it on the East (Palindromus Prewonie rium) bears the 
game name; and Reimudthinksthat it may have éumetu be so called because 
of the Indinn Ocenn wushing the skirts of this promontory, for tho' nariga- 
tion of this ocean, especially in the days when the Monsoons were not known, 
was dnngerons in the extreme (Béo. d'Abualf, Vol. I, 211 n 4).  Yäqüt 
straugely enough dérives ihe nume from auothèr meaning of the rout nadaba, 
az, ‘to aummmnon or send a person 10 do thing ;” and gives an impwghible and 
ridiculous story of à king who with the intont of ruiniog his enemy's oonn- 
trÿ, which was partof al-Yuman, summened his men and ordered then to ont 


througl {his promoutory which stood ns à bulwark against the sen. Tho gen 


then rashed into al. Yameu and déstured many cities and villages withallthe 
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difficult in its vstitaton änd impassable except in a strong, 
freshening wind. Thencedhe sea merges into a vast deep til it 
réaches ‘Tmän; and here one sces what the M . High has meñ- 
tioned, ‘ avez Hiko unto Brmly rovted mountains." 1 7 T6 is however 
entirély safe in the outgoing, but dangerous in 1 incoming; a and 
wrecks by the forco of wind and waves are not unfrequent. All 
ships sailing over this part of the sea are constraiuet to carry for 
protection a body of fighting men and ihrewerr of naphtha8 The 
port of ‘Fmän itself has a bad, destructive hrbour. l'arther lies 
Famu-s-Sabt,8 na frightful strait; and farther stih, al-Kbashabät 
(the storkades) on the skirts of al.-Bagrah. This is by farthe ywreatest 
evil, a strait and a «hallow énmbined. Here small hats huve been 
erccted où palm trunks seb in tbe sea, and people stationed. 
therein to keepa fire lightod at night, às a warning to 8hips to 
steer clear of this shallow place. Our passage of it was accom- 
plished with great diMiculty, ten times did the slip strike on the 
ground; in connection with this £ heard an old nan say that of 
forty ships going by this way one only returns. Ît is not my 
ivtention to dwell ou this subject, as in that case T| must needs 
wention all the anchorazes Uf this sua and the routes over it. 

The wnbers of Lhis sua, distingnished by the name of the Sea 
of China, periodically rise townrd the middle aud end of each 
month and twice in every day and: night. The tidal fowing and 
ebbiug of the water at al-Rasrah is due to the river’s counoction. 
therewith:; for, when the tide rises, it forces back the waters of 
the Tigris which then flow into the many channels that irrigate 


inhabitauts; and thus the Red Sea was formed. The author of Téju.l. Arge 
improves matters by uddins that this King was Alexander, the Grecian. 

1 Qur’an, XI. 44. | 

8 For éefence against Inflian pirates who from tho earliest times infested 
these sous Stri ange a8 Ft may appear now, when the avorsion of Indians 
to sen ig considered, the inhubitants of Judin have not, always been shÿ of 
the sen. Indian flutilashave on several occasions, in the time of the Oaliphs, 
made desconts up to the very bunks of tho Tigris; while it ahpenrs from 
the statoments 6f the Chinese traveller, 11wen-Thsang, that in the fivat half 
of the, Vilth century. most of the principal cities of Persia contained colonies 
of ludishs who eujoyed à full exercise of their religion. See Reinaud's 
Fntroduction, p. 854. £ 

8Œhe lions mouth. The mouth of a river betweon Sulaimänän and Hisn 
Makdi, called Famn-l.Asad (the Jion’s mouth) in al-Tstakhrr 8 nap. Editor'a 
noie. 
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1 
the adjoiuing lande; sud whon it fall, the waters recedp in 
congquenco. Different opinions are held as to the cause of the 
. tider. Some ‘bave supposed that the flow is caused by au 
ame! daily. dipping his finger iu the ocean and the reflux by 
the removal uf his finrer, Ka‘bu-l-Ahbäri tells a story of 
al-Kbhaghir$ meeting with an angel and quertioving him on the 
subject of the chh and flow. The angels explanation wxe that 
the wnters of the ocean flow into tha nostrils of the whalef as 
6 brenthes in,this is the ebb-tide : in brenthing out the whale : 
ejents the watéz from its uoktrils, audi the fluod-tide is the result, 
- Yot another reuson has been put forward to awconnt for the tides 
wiich Taie À meutior in the. Lanter on the Träy divisionu.# There 





are deepiandi nuaruw places in this sen also; its smalless fireadé&h.f 


DA. ‘amour triditiontet ani à very repository of old wives fables anê 
Jegenis, Concemporars wity the prophet, it was not for him te come in 
runtagt with bot master minrit Gf his age. Ie renieunced Judaisr in favour 
of Isldu dariug the caupuate of ‘war: and Aiod in the year 82 «f tho 
Bijrah. le bios bare ju fus, An-Niuwawi, p. 823. What is strange inde 
is that I Herbetx, ir His Biblhiounèino Qrientaln, takes ihe nome of Ka‘bnA 
Abbér, wbioh he wriies however  Gab A) Akhbaur, us that of an fhistoneni 
work intermised with fabalons stories concéerniug Btahamumudanisw nnd of 
whih che mathor ïs not known. If thare ik gorh a hogk, it innst be a col- 
déctiom af lesmdiry traditions où the auibostiy of Kaïbu 3 Abbür; and in 
that va the nuchorës manie mank &ave hoen mistakon for that of the bauk, 
ospecills na thors in no menton of Cat in the Biblicil.cique. 

8 AEKhadhie ur at-kKhilhe  Tha life nf Laia persuuis shroudod îr dark. 
nest Accepued alika by uslims au Fantern Ghiistians as & living senlity, 
they can give un définite aacount as ts no he was, or where and when he 
lived, Were he not neede bv interprebers af the Qur'äu te be the com- 
Panion Gf Mouus in that geiies vf thrilling näventures natruted in Sératu-t 
Kaïf (Gh. XVIII), horo vonld have ben no. difficnitÿ in avcepiing the 
Christinn aceount of Him, &hrt he is Lue prophet RFlijai: hir:aelf, At any 
rate he is balioredl by al! to be exempt fem death} by viriue, acouñding to 
the Mulrunmadan legend, :of be having drnnk che wanior of life. He is 
said to nppear fe porsons in distiess clad in green garmeuts ; whence, ac. 
oarding tn #ome, his nue See an-Nawawi, j: 228 amd D’ Hi. II, 485. 

8 Cf Yaqüt, 1, 28, where it is 6ho bull and noë ‘the wbale that breathes 
And tbus accustons thé tides, 

# C: The astronombre give yni anocher reason For this, to be fonnd su the 
work OÙ Ab Mas al Bsikhi, che astronomer. 

6 Lt nppours hejend doubt tüat fus nnlnor is speaking here of tbe Persian 
Gulf; it wera moro vorrct, Liarefore, to red with C Si ‘its extmme 
limit,’ for Amyat. Ch XVI of al-Mas‘odi, Murÿju-dh- -Dhahab, will help to 
make the somewhat chscure text here intelligible, 
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LE OR à oE 
ia between Ra’su-i-Jumjumahi and ad-Daibul. Bejond'élis 
les à fathomless deep$ in which innumernble islands P are 
situate. Some of these Islands are under the government of an. 
Arab king;# others to the number itis said of ane thonsarid 
aud seven handred are ruled by a woman. If the’heconnts of 
those ho have visitvd her country are to b+ believed, tlris woman . 
appears. before her subjects sented uaked on a coûch wearing 4 
crown aud aitended by four thousand females stand:ng in a state 


LRasnJnmimnan. enlled now Ra’eu-l-Jabal ; à dark. high ‘promontory, 
projecting far into the ser, «t the extreme limit of ‘Uinäu, and shutting in 
the Persian Gulf from the‘open sea, The reat name of this promontory is 
Ra'sn-l-Jnmbuh (Väqüt, 11, 114 and ad-Fimasbaï, p. 151); babthis is or+ 
diusrily ultere@ into Ra‘su-Lluminmah. $20 also al-Mas'üdi, I. 841, 

£ The second of the seven sean into which the Indian Ocean has been 
divided by ol geogranhers IE is enled Livawi after the country of Lér, 
wlüch M. Quatremère takes 59 be the modern Laristän, at tue entrance of the 
Pers tot, Vois is hurdly possibie, bowevor, az the narie seems nndoubt- 
edly to refer te Gujuôt and ho coast of Cambav. This is the conntry, 
says Remaud, which Grevk and Roman writers causd Me ho nains of Laricæ 
Lu Sasskrit works, he adds, the name of Qujarär oud run cuase 0€ Cambay 
js Latu (TE), takiug / io be the rquivaleur of the letter r. Ou the other 
band, nt-Mas‘ Gi, who had himself visited tie country, says witk respect te 
the different diale“ts of India that the longunge of the mariline const is 
kuowu au Larya, whouve is derived tbe name 6[ Jârawi given to he sea 
vchichwastes it. * Probablement, Reinand continues, ‘Je nom indigène du pays 
était Lur nnasi bien que Larya, d'où les Arabes front Larevy, comme de 
Cour sn où Iconium, en Asie Minenre, ils ont Fait Couneny, et de Ormya, 
dans ln rando Arménie, Drmery” Bee lntruducr. Abulf. p 410. 

8 Then are uo doubt the Laccadive and Maldiva jalands, placed bv al. 

Mantüudi, not in the second sen, but belwcen this and tha ren of [Hurkand, as 
a partilion between Lho two. The Laccutives fuïrm iwonty atolls or groups, 
aud tie Maidives seventeun, 
. # The ‘inhabitants of the Malklive islands reterred to in the toxt, are 
Mubemmndans governod. by à Sultan whose title and rouk are hered tary. 
lo restdey in the island of Male or Mobl, and pays un annual tribute to the 
British Government in Cévlon. Banvuss, fndex Grec. Ind. 

6 Al-Mas‘hdi adds that it is an ancient enstom with them uot to be 
Rovarnetl by à mau. Ln modern times, the greuter portion of the Lurcadires 
were dada the unoontrolied mansgoment of à Princess cf Cunnanvre, ab joc 
to the payment of an ununal tribnve to the British Government of £1,000. 
This tribabe having failen into arrear, the whole of the five group of islanda 


in her Possossion were attaohed, end sre now undur British administration, 
Baness, Index Geo. Ind. F 
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of nudity. This is followed by the Bes of” Haärknanë, L'an immensé 
expause of water in which is Sarandib4 This island extonds. 
to about eighty farea khs in both its length and its breudth ; 8 

and bas within it the mountain on which Adam was thrown after. 
h#fall. J£is called arRuhn* and is visible fram « distance 
‘of sevoral days journey. There is tue impress of a foot.on its 
sumnut, suuk to à depth üf about sevouty cubits, while ths other 
footstep is ret at a distance of a day and night in the botton of 
the sea ; and a (henvenly) light is seen upon it régularly at night.6. 
The ruby is found on this mountain ; the fiuest being thal carried 
down by the wind; there is also an odofiferous plant, resembling 
wusk. There are three kings in the ‘sland$ Thcro is also tho 


1 Roinnud wouid identify he nnme of the sea of Ifarkand which anawera té 
the Bey of Beuyal, with that of {le ancient port of Tumaralipté ho names 
are certainly not nulike sache other when writlen in Arabic characters. lotro- 

Suct. Abulf. p. 411. This paré of che sou bas aleo beon called ai-Khaïju-t 
* Akhdhuar 6r tue Creen Bav.’ 

4 Sorandib, & enphonic midtifintion  0f Sinhatad spa faewata the 
Sanscrit nume Gf the island of Cevion, For an expianation of the nimes 
whiok this interestinr aud beautiful land lus horuc at dificrent stnes, keë 
Smith’s Dict. of (ant R. Geo. under Fapnobaue, and Cuusiugbanm's Ancient 
d'eo. of Luiir, p. 657. 

8 Lis groatost iength, from uorth io sonth, is ubout 270 mes, hnd its 
greatest width, from eat to west, ahuut 166 nulles. Ils area is about 24,454 
square miles.  Danoss, Index (eo. End. 

+ More generully known ak ar Rahiue, from ho fainacrit Robana TE. 
This is the colebratod Adan’s Punk,‘ xn taoloted mountain on the sonth-wuové 
of the central mountain zone, formerly snpposed 10 be the highest eu Lt ler? 

(Bauass, [bis & contre of cummeon piurncige. ‘The Niva-vmorhppurs 





aacend the top of it tu adore the fout prit ct their phallie god, the 8ira pie à 
iho Buddhists renair © the spat fo revore ha mime symbol #&a the font murk 
of Buddhn : and the Mubatmmaiduns vencrate iL.ns à roc of Agum, the 
Semitie father of maukiud’ ‘Hunter Timo, Gazctirer VE 208),  Tho 
anthor of Lhe Qhmüs gives Budh 43 anether paume GÉ hi mountain, which 
. geceived that of Adam's Peak from the Jegend svhich eonvecta ir witi tho 
fall of or first parent, accordinæ re the ubamimaïinn brlief, Sao Oéo. 
d'Aboulf., 1. 84, D'H. sub mmce Adum aud Lecs trouslation of tie Travels of 
Tbn Batüfah, p. 189 ou! .seg. 

.6in the language Of Vaqui, FIL, K3, “homething Yke Hghtning, Sitloat 
&ny clouds”” This phenomenon js no doubt due to voleunie action. 

“6 Yäqüt adds, ‘Every oue of them resistk th: authoriky of the others ; 
aud when the greateñt of them dies, Lis body is ent into foar piecos nod neh 
placed in à box of sandul-wood and alues ; aud thus Lurnel.in fe. His 
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: | À } ms : . 
umphor treel which is of & height unaîtained by ‘anÿ other 
tree. It has a white trunk and is «0 large as to shelter more than 
two hunäred men nnder its shade, Incisions are made in th&. 
lower part -# the tree and the camphor flows out “upou it like, 
gum, after which the tree withers. En the immediate proximity 
of Sarandib lies the island of Aikalb,® which Las mines of gold. 
The stanle food of its, inhabitants is Lhe coroanit, They are” 
fair, nude and comely in ferm. he aujoining island is known 
A8 the island of ar-Rami$ HElers the tree Tuown as Baqyqum? 
flourishes ; it is pianted by hand and bears n fait resembling 
carob-pods, with a hitter taste; aud he ruot# rounteract the 
ill effects of the most powerful poisons. The island of Usqütrah 
{Socotral vises fiko à tower in the dark sea: it is a refuge for 
Lbé pirates" who are he tervor of sniliug «hips Mi these Parts ; 
and not all the island is eleared du hey coase to be a canse of 
few. Of the two sons, this is the most benvficial aud suluinry. 
The other sen issues from the farthest west between as-SEsn-l 
Ausä and al-Andalus. 6 is broid where il emerwes from the 


vite, too, throws heraelf en he fire anû ia burn vit him, Tn Ibnu-! 
Faq Aitibu-i-Butdénr, p, 10, it is che Ling's mon wbo ln gacritice thom- 
selves, 

À Diyobalannss Compare ot JD aromeice NN, 0. Dipterorarpacca. The 
Cawphor troc ts indigenous Eo the ialar.d'of Sumatra, and does not exisb in 
Ceslon.  CRoinand’e Eniraiet,  Abulf p.409). Tue word ‘there, therefore, 
must be unidersvoud to refer to on #4 the vrean Islands, oùher than Sarundit, 

aJhisagice Alankabalus or Laujabalus of other grographers, the ruvdern 
Nikobar. 

8 The name of this retard is voxiousiy writien as av-Rain, r-Rämini and 
ur-Rärmt, Itis the modern Sumatra, 

4 Cosalpinia Sappan N. Q Lestiminose. The Baikum or Wakkam wocd 
of Siud. On the Coromandel erust n red dye calied © Chay ? contains thir 
Wood as an iugrediont. is known in commerce ns rad-wrubl ? frou tho 
Led dye which it furnishos. ; See Drnry, Usrfut Dante of Jura, p. 98, 

6lle Bauer were the pirates of Karhh and Somanñth, thus called 
becansa baey vommitiéd théit robburies on sen in ships ealiel he Al- 
Birünis [udin, (aglña), Vol. 1, p, LOS, The lutter word ia still nsc in this 
sense, in Hinduetant, ander the for 13% (Glors, Botidh, sah go. De Gavin 
hus takefe the word du horn to meun *refuginm,” bocnune Vique (LTI 102) 
Aescribos he islaud ag having ormerly been & place 68 refugéä to iris 
pirates of lodin, ut it were more accurate «to give il it proper sense nf 
‘barrir,' as the Monving seems {0 bo Uhat the pirates dit ob go bayond this 
island in their expuditions. À | 





cceën ;t 6hen it narrows graduallytoward a point; then again 
it expands into a large sea, as far as the confines of Syria. In 
interpreting the-verse, “ Lord of the two ensts and Lord of fhe 
two wests.” 8 a learned man of al-Maghrib said in my hewing 
tbat the two wests are the two sides of this sen: ; because the sun 
sets io summer on the righé side, aud in winter on the left side 
of it; and 1 have learned from some of the people of that country 


. that the sen is so narrow in the vicinity of Tanjah as to be... 38 


and they all agree in saying that ab the passes of al-Andalus 
both shores ar, visible to the observer at once. According to the 
statement of Ibnu-l-Faqih, the length of this western #* Sea of 
ar-Rûm, from Antäkiyab to the Fortunate Isles 5 is 2,500 Jengues 


A The western exvremitg of the Mediterranean Sen is placed by Yäqüt 
Bomevwhere further than the town of Sala (K.-T. Sulec or Sla), wlach ia in 
dat. 34° N., long, 6745 W. The brondth of tho sea at its Loginniug extends 
therofure dhecah Sala and the point opposile in RE Andalus in lat. 27° N,,a 
distance of 3 degrues. 

This portion of tho Atlantic Ucenn oûtside tha Straits, between the SW, 
const vf Spain, and the NW. const of Africa, was known te the ancionts by 
a gpocit! Dani, tOceanus Gaditanne.' Avienus culle it Atlanticus sinus and 
regarde it as n sort of outer gnif of the Mediterraneau. Smith’s Dict., ewb 
Atinnticem Mare. 

8 Qur'än, LV. 16 and 17. See Sales Koran, p. 432 note x, 

8 À Jacuno in B. C. has here ‘ an [have vard the inhabitauta of Tanjah 
gay that. it is in some places of the width of à few farsakhs only  Yâqüt 
gives the brendth of the Zugéy, an the Straits of Gibraltar is called, as from 
12 to 18 miles ; it ia however 8 miles wide. 

# jn the toxt vhe word LoytS is takou us the attribute of ik: and although 
“wesborn length‘ muy be so ecretehed in meaning as to siguify ‘length in 
the direction of the west,’ >. from sust to west, the reuding is not authorized 
by tho text of fhou-LFagih, alihoagh this uppears to be the manning intend- 
od in CO which has 25h 2 ge imsteud of co. Tt is he ga itself 
that is denciibad as ‘Wistern, jnst as the Tndian"Usonn is snoken. oŸ'nn ‘the 
Southern Sen’ Æütévu-l.Buldan, p.17. ; 

b'The situation of these irlands cannot be do with preeision } 
at least, not from auÿthing the Arabs havc said with rerpect to them. The 
Greek aud Roman geugraphers, ou the atüer band, applied the name in the 
first instance to the Canary Yalande nad the Madeira gronp. Then the 
Axores aud even porhaps the CO. de Vide Sands were ieliaed im ie name, 
In fact, as che writer uf the article on these islunds in Smith’ Dict. b 
Greek and Horn Geography suyr it8 cxéension was adapiu:d to that of 
maritime disuovery. See also two exhaustive notes on these and the 
Khälidät or Eternal slande in Reinaud’s (co. d’ Aboulf. I, 263 and Ain. 
i-Ahbari (Jarreit) IL], 38. 


and its breadth is in one place 500 and in eücther 200 league." 
The sonthern% shores, from Tarasüs to Dimyät and théncb 
to as-S7:, are entirely in the hands of the Muslims; bat 
the other side, which is the left of tbe sen, is ocpupied by 
Christians. There are jn it three flourishing and popalous 
islands:—Jeqilliyyah (Sicilÿ}, which faces al-Magkrib, Tgritieh 
[Crete], "opposite Egvpt; and Qukrus [Cyprus], over against 
Sgrias It has also some well-known gulfs ; and numerous toWus 
and magnificent fortresses aud military “#tations stand on this 
side of it. A partof it borders the conntry 4#f ar-Rüm, EC 
far as the confines of ul-Andalus ; they are the dread masters of 
it, and possess, in common ‘with the inhabitants of Isqilliyyah 
and al-Andulus, the most accurate knowledge ef its description, 
lnits and gulfs: since they are constuntly journeying with the 


object of ravaying the countries on the opposite side ; moreover 
their routes of travel to Egypt and Syria lie mainly across this 
sen. { passed a long time on ship-board in company of these 
men and used to question them closcly with respect to it, and 
its peculiarities, and repeat to them what I'had Jearned about it 
- from hearsay. They very rurely differed in their descriptions of 
it. It is a difficult and tempestuous sea; and a loud, continuous 


1Tho lengti of the Mediterranean, from Gibraltar to its furtbest extremity 
in Syria, is about 2,000 miles, with a brendth varying from 80 to 500 miles. 
The anciente assigned to it & much greater length. See Smith’s Dict. sub 
Internum Mare. : 

# Lit, those parts that are in the direction of the Qibluh, The Araba 
often use the word Qiblah to designnte the South. This is consequent on 
the rise of Isläm; for, as generally known, the Maslims iurn themselves 
in prayer tgwards the Ka‘bak, and thus the sacred temple came to be called 
al-@ibluh or the place to which one turns. From tho situation of M:kkah 
to the south of Syria and parts of Mesopotamnin and Egypt, the word Q:bluh 
bocamé to the inhabitants of these conntries synouymous with ‘Sont and 
was afterwards nsed in (his sense in otber coantries ns well. Ses Reinaud’s 
Introduct. p. 194. 

BC for thie : The islanda of this sea are fuily one hundred and aixty-tvwro 
in nambér. «All of these were in à prosperoug condition till invaded and 
laid waste by the Muslims, with the exception of three large ones: 
Cyprus, situated in front of Dimashq, with a cièumforence of 113 forsakks ; 
Crete,“ opposite Bargnh with a full circuit of 400 farsakäs ; and the island 
of Sicily, which will be fully described nnder the province of al-Maghrih. 
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noise is at all mes heard in if, particularly on Thursday nights.t 


a 


In atradition# which rests on êhe ultimate authorits of ‘Abdal. 


lyh ibn ‘Am if 18 «nid that when Cod created the Sea of 
ash-Shüm, [the Meditezranean], He thus spake to it, “I have 
created theo and designed bce & bear some of my servauts, 
who travel in quest of my houutivsi-<servunts who extol 
me in songs of praise and adorafion and who magüify au 
worship me.  Ilow wilé Chou act with respect to them£”" Tt raid, 
My Lord, if that be so, 1 shall drown them”  The-Lord there- 
upon said, Bouons, hou art aceurscd and thy freasures and tish 
will Ù make seunty" He epoke the selfsamo words to the Sea 





| : 

‘1 mx) su Erden nagus in the original. The difference in the expres- 
ion is due co the different methods of reckoning the rryifuerer, Karopeank 
in general, Uke the anciént Bis prians place tie commencement of the civil 
day at midnight. Astronon 14 often Lie example of Plobanv, regard the 
day ug conmencing wifi the sans Gliuinution, or noon, Some nations, ang 
the auéient Chobteank and fhe modern Greoks, have choson snasise for he 
commentent of che davs cthers, nuutn, as che Feuntans and Boherduns 
suppose io conimence al Kibiet, 

The Nychtbemeran of the Arab Becine Hkonias at sibiser; and extends 
from the moment when the sm disippegra below the horizon tif his disupr- 
pearanes on the followiog deux. Theretom, alor nisot preculed their day ; 
and, therefore, 16 4 their custom Lo let {he nights precede the days, when 
they mention heu in connection with tie rames 2 tbe seven days of the 
week Athens Cbronolouy, {Sachtuy, pb 3. he Friday migbt of the 


Arabhs wonid therefore Le tbe Thmrsdav night sf Euro caus. 


8 The chaius of authoritios fais all trnditinns, with the excepté n of the dont, 
and principal authorils, ave been union ondttet Cor Lhe suxo of Drevity. 
A list of the names. howeovur, will be found ippeouuded in a nuto in over, instance. 
The segaenco of authortios for Elus tradition given Le la: nuthur are: 
at Pagh Abut-Tayyit Abdudioh D Mohamuant nladéls Almad b. Moham- 
. be Yasul al-Astarabadhi; 1" Abbar D. Mulimmad ; Aba Salgmah ; Sat 

». Praid ; Fu Tasär aud Ahün-fabh D. Ame ‘Ati b. Yoaur, she last but orrs in 
il series, Was ono Of the Fame où those next in Lime to the Compauions., 
He was u fredlman of Mainmaunk, a wire 6f Muhannumd, nad died in 94311. See 
AbuJ-Mabasin's Aguales Vol. 865 and an-Nawawis Juhhhibu-le Asmt, p. 424. 

6 tAbduilah b. four h al.fAs. Jgébu, 11, 851. flo was repntod to be 
one of he most encellent and Jlourae? men wmonpg the 'mpaaiong, bai tho 









‘gpecimans of big tradihov« piveu ju Abu-l-Mahñam's Annales, 81 et seqs 


hardiy establiah his repntatiou in this regpeut. He dicd in 65 À. H,, ac- 
cording to Aba-l-Mahäin;. aud this is probably the correct date of sie death, | 


ee. History of the Caliphs (Jarrett), p. 86; ne 


4 Cf Qur‘an, LXX IT. 20 
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of al-Träq [the Indian Ocenn};which said, ‘My Lord, in thatevènt 16 
L shall carry them on my back; and will praise Theewhen they 
praise Thee; and when they sdore Thee, will L join in their 
‘adoratiou ; and [ will magnify Thee together with them. Where- 
upon fhe Lord said, “Depat; I have bisnjed thée axd' tky 
treasures and fish will [“maltiply.” This bmcitioa' sorves R8 8 
proof that there are oni wo seas. ‘ À | 
I do not know whetl:» these two sens fall int tho-veean or 
.proceed from it. I have reaf soméwhete that they both proceed 
from the great sen; but it is much more probable that they fall 
intoit; inasmuch as a purson travelling from Farghänah makes 
a gradual descent in his progress në far as Pgypt, and thence 
again to the westernmost parts of al-Maghrib. In fact, the in- 
babitants of al-‘Iräq speak of the Persians as the Awellers in the 
high-lands, and call the people of al-Magbrib dwellers in the 
lowlauds. This confirmsi what we have supposed; and the 
iuference to be drawn therefrom is that these seas are rivers 
sollected into large bodies of water, aud falling into the ocean; 
but the real state of things is known to God alone. Abü Zaid 
gives the number of seas as three, by the addition of the:all- 
encircling ocean ; we have however excluded this from the number, 
becanse it is known to surronnd the earth on all sides as with à 
riug, and has neither bound uor limit. Al-Jaihänif on the other 
hani, makes thom five by the further addition of the Sen of the 
Khazurë® fthe Caspiau| uud the Channel of Constantinople.t 


L Roading ds for ds 44 which is the textual 1eading but seems unsatis. 
factory. 

3 C: as well as the author of az-2Zij and Qudämah al-Kätib. 

8 'he name of ‘sea of the Khazars' has also been applied to the Black 
Sea ; aud from tho mentionvof this name in connection with the Khalij or 
Channel of Constantinople, which is the Sen of Marmorn, it might be sup- 
posed that the Euxine is té sa intended here ; ; indecd, some geographors, 
such as lbn Khurdädbbah, appiy this name exclasively to the Black Sea, 
while thoy call the Caspian by the name of the eu of Jurjän. Our author 
however, distinotly says that it is also called the ‘Lake of T'abaristan, thus 
leaving no room for doubt as to which sea is racant. Ju all other places of 
this work.the ‘ Be of the Khazare' represents, as here, the Caspian Soa. 

#* The Kholj, or Channel of Constantinople, is thé modern Sen of Marmors. 
bn Khurdëädhbah (p. 108), places it correctly at thaéntrance ef the Black Sea 
whicli he calls the ‘Sea of the Khazers;” he is wrong however iu saying 
that it in the game as the sea called ‘ Buntus.’ Tho Büntus [Pontus Euxinus] 
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But we bave limited ourselves to the number given in the Book 
of God, where i6 is written, “He bath made to flow ‘the #wvo 
seas that met together; between them is a bartiur they cannot 
pas and from them pearls end corals are taken lorth."!-- the 
“barrier be‘hg the strip of land bétwoen al-Fartmä and al-Quizum 
e distance of three days’ jonrney. If # be «nid that thé word 
of God refrre to the great aud immiscible bodies of frgsh and 
salt water, ns there it is written, ‘And {le it is who hath made 
to flow the Lwo ses, ete. ; 3 we answer that pearls and corals are 
not fouud in fresh water, Hide: God says ‘from them ; and tha 
léarned ‘are unakimous thai pearls aré obtuined from the Chinese 
Sea and curals from the Sea of ar-Riüvn, therefore we conclude that 
the reference 8 to there two purtienlar sens. Again, if it be 
presumed that the seas are ju fact seven in number, for the Most 
17. High hat said, * And were the trees that are in the carth pens 
and the sea ink, with ren more seux to swell ite tite" E and 
a still further addition be made éf the Overtnraed Hake [the Dead 
Sen]# and the Lake of Khuwärier [Sea of Arai: wu repls ht it is 
uot said here thul tlo cas are seven, but à mention is inade of the 
Arnbinn Sea with the supposition that were soven soas Bhke unta 
it to be turned into uk as well; —as wo alse reud.  Evon if the 
wicked possessed all that is iu the earth and as much again there. 
with/5 But even were the position admissihle the sens would be 
eight, instend of seven; and for the sake of arwument we are will- 
ing to concede the point, and Bay that the sea sn tire sen of at Li jüe 
end the seven are :-—the sea of al-Quisoin, tho sea of al. Yanman, the 
sea Of ‘Üinôn, tbe sou of Mukrän, the sen of Kirmän, the sun of 








ie ho Hlack Sca itself; and at no tima Las cho Khalij been no called. Te 
ancient name ofthe Khalij is *Préponts fbu Heuqai fp. 182; npoonr we 
extend the mime of Khalijn-! Qistuutioivyah to ” wbotr cf tle Fluch Seu, 

L'Qnr'an, LV. 19 ct sq. 5 | ïs 

2 Qur'äu, XX V. 65. “4 

8 Qur'an, XK Xi. 26. ne. 

$ Of the names given Lo this ramarknbie fiïe, chat of al-Maalübuh, 
{Overturned” or ‘ Perveree *) is the most expe iive, 4 ut vuce redilling he 
memury of the greut catastrophe with winch à 48 asanc'ated, and degcrihing 
in a word jte gone) character. The nume may hüve been sggéstod by. 
Qur'är XI. 84; for the destruction ot thé cities on its borders as related in 
that Book, was brought about by tuvning them upside down. Cf. Sale’ 
Koran, p.183 note €. 

5 Qur'én, XEXIX. 48, 


nt 
Fâris and the 808 of Hajer.l ‘There are eight, the numbeï: con 
tained iu the verse. If it were urged that the consequence cf this” 
interprotation would be to make the sens more than ‘en, as you. 
bave omistei the Sea of China and the Indian aud Éthiopie sess ; 
ve answer in ble fret place that Gou has spoken to the Arabs of 
facts which they know and which were always before their eyes, 
to bring the grgument home to their mtinds ; and in fact all their 
sea voyager were over these very waters, which under one names or 
- another swroupd their country from al-Qulen.n to ‘Abbädäu; and 
in the second place, we do not deuy that the seas might be numer- 
ous, and only eight have been inentionéd iu this $erse. If it were 
retorted that this turns against you and compels you to admit 
that the sons may be ecven and only two have been mentioned in 
that verse; we reply that therc is no similarity between the two; 
for Livd raith in that verso, ° He let flow fhe two seas that meat 
lugethor, reforming, no doubt, to two particalar seas ; since the 
article al, when not giving the species of à thing, points out an 
object definitely ; in this verse, however,’ He haih said, ‘ with 
seven woie sers to Rwell its tide,” without inserting the definite 
nrbiele ; thus jeaving room for tho idea that they night be seven 
out of a number, as whero it is suid, ‘Ie made (the winds) to pre- 
vail sçainsb them sevon mights aud eight days together, ® for 
mary are the days cf ibe Lord; but in this otlier verse, ‘ Te hath 
also turuel in mercy unte {he three who were left behind,’ it can. 
nat Le «bid that the delinquents#$ were possibly more than three. 
1£it were argned, however, that ag there is à difference of opinion 
in the interpretation Gf the fire verse, and as the Sea of China 
does pot in fact meet the Grecian Sea, the argnmént based upon 


1 Al-Bahrain. 

63 Qur'ün, LXIX. 7. 

8 Qur'än, IX. 119. 

# ahren of Lhe Ansärs who refused bn acoompany Muhammad to Tabük. 
(Pulrcor's Qur'ân, & p°19h). ‘'lhis expedition undertaken in the niuth year 
of the Ilijrnb was directod againat the Syrinn possessions of the Byzantina 
Empire, which ulcimately passod jato the hands of {ho Muslims, six peurs 
after, ndçy the KAïäfat of ‘Umar, The historg of the prosont cxpedilion 
condacted by Mnbaramnd himself, is summed up in the exprassire words of 


Abu-] Furaj Barhebrteue, that ‘there was no ocengion for any fight. 
ë 


H Fe ” +, 
5 The edited text has ph but tbe cortect reading is Vel ag in C. 





the verso in question falls to the ground ; and therefore, in acoor- 
dance with tle other verse, which remains undisputed, the sens 
must be seven ;—we answer that all difference is removed by the 
“#ords, ‘ fçom them pearls and corals are taken forth ;’ and as to, 
fboir meetiny, Î have been essured by several of the elders of 
à Egypt tbat the Nile used-to flow into thb Chinese sea,l till quite 
 Jntely. If it be said here ‘ Your interpretation involves.contra- 
diction, {and God: forbid that His word should contradicb itself), 
‘fince you would make the two seas meet together and yet have, . 
‘Aé YOU Say, à a distance : of three days’ journey between them ; 
while the sense ve have ourselves given is consistent, as their 
mwéeting according to ns is the flowing of the fresh over the salt 
water, and the barrier, tho prevention of their mixing with each 
| other ; —we reply our explanation also is consistent and oveuly 
“balanced in every part, for we have already said that the Nile 
used to flow into the Chinese sea, and as the waters of that river 
ab present actually flow into the Grecian sen, the Nile in this 
way becomes the medium of their commumicution. Indeed, it is 
said that the mother of Müsä, on him be peace, cast the ark wherein 
she had laid him into the sca of al-Qulzum and that it came out 
into the Nile near the capital® Besides, the meeting of two 





je 
; 


1 This no doubt refers to the canal of Trajan which connected the 
Pelagiac brauch of the Nile with Arsinve, at the northern extremity of tire 
lcroopolitu Gulf, in 1he Red Sea. The original canal, knbvwen as the tiver of‘ 
Ptolemy (TruAcpaïos moraués), was connnenced by Pharaoh®Necho LI. 
(B. C. 480), bul only completed by Piolamy Philadelphus (H, (. 274). 
Having in the meantime fullen into decuy, the cunâi was rertored by Trajau, 
A.D. 108; but the direction of the cutiing was altereü, 81 that instend of 
the current running from the Red Sea, us before, it now ran iulo it, about, 
20 miles 8. of Arsinoe, at a town called Klygmon. It was now called the 

ouual of Trajan; and was still open to traffic, saven centuriés after T'rajanès 
decease, which brings the daie down to tho hogisning af the third century 
of the Hijrah. See Smith'e Dict. sub ‘Nüus,' Vol. IL, 438b. 

3 Müsä (Moses) was born in T'anis, the oupital be That Pharnoh who op- 
pressed the Hebrew peopia. 1t was sitnatod on the Tauitic arm of the Nile, 
in lat. 30° 69°. (Smith? s Diot., Tauis.) Long before the birth of Moses, the 
Jsraolitcs had spread in all nié of Egypt and only the bulk of the”natien 
romained in tho land of Goshen, which had become too uarrow for the” 
uumerous descendants of Jacob. li was to Taunis that the fatker of Moses 
had rétired with his family, (Seo L'Art de vérifier les dates, Ire Purtie, 
1, 866. 





things does not necossarily iply their actual contact with each 
other, as there may be a partition or an intervening epage between 
‘éwo objects which meet; wherens, what they mean should be 
called admi:‘are not merely meëting. If it were asked, Why have 
you included the gens of the Persians in the number of” the saven 
seas, in spite of your saying that God spoke to the Arabs of what 
they knew? Wo answer in the first place that tho Arabs not 
seldom travelled to Färis ; for has not ‘Uuar ibnu-l Kbattäb (May: 
God be gracions éo him |) said,‘ I have learnt justice from Kisra ;°1 
and then praised that monarqh'e wisdom*and govéruiment P 
Again, those who take a journey to Hajar and “Abbädän must 
necessarily pass by the sens of Färis, Kirmän and Tiz-Mukrän ; 3 
and indeed many people actually call this part of the sea as far 
:a8 the const of al-Yaman by the general name of the sea of 
.Fâris; while most of the ship-builders and sea-faring men are 
: Porsians. Furthermore, the sea fron ‘Umän as far as ‘Abbädäu 
is of little breadth and well-known to travellers in all its parts ; 
If it were added, ‘ Why then have you not said the snme in res- 
pect of the sea of al-Quizum, to where it increases in breadth P ” 
We answer, ‘ we have said before this $ that from al-Qulzum to 
“AÏidhBb and farther down, the country is a waste desert after no 
part of which has it ever becn küown that this sea was called ; 
besides, we have settled this question iu one of our preceding 
answers. + If it were said, bow is 5 possible that one and the 
same sea could be made into eight different «cas P— we reply that 
this is well-known to every one who urdertakes a sea voyage; 


L Two Persian monarchs have borne the name of Chosroos ; the frat vas 
the great Anüghirwän, who reigned from A.D. 531 till 579 and is celsbrated 
to this day as à model of justice; but ae he died nea:ly three years before 
the.birth of ‘Umar. tho lattor’s knowledge of him mnst havs been derived 
from popular report. The-second Chosrces, surnamed Parwiz, was the 
grandson of Anüshirwän and reigned from A.D. 590 or 591 till 628, six yeura 
afler the Flight. He ft Was whom Mubammnd called 10 émbrace the tew 
religion ; and would seem to be the Kisra of the text, were it vat that justise 
must always be coapled with the name of Avushirwän. 

e + te, the port of Tiz in Ris lat, 25° 24° N. long. 

8 See page 11, 1. 18of the text, and p. 15,1, 22 of this translation, 


* Is, when he said that ‘the seus might be numgrous’ and 80 not limiting 
himself to anÿ number. 2 
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and God has actually called he Ses. sf ar-Rüm by HS n vante of { ‘êhe 
two'sens’; for has He not said, “ Remember whon Moses said to 


his servant, “TI ill not stop till F reach the confineuce of the ‘fwo. 


cbeas, or for yeors will T journey on But when they reached 


their confluence. ete. P”1" All this had taken place on the: ‘shores 
of Syris where visible marke, prominent among which sfands 
the rock of Müsä,? bear witness to thèse ovents to this day. 
I£ it were aid, Wly then have you not interpreted the ‘iwo sea 
list Joose” as meaning but one ‘voa ?—-we answer that is inade 


cmissible ; for God has said thaf fière is à barrier bétweon them, , 








and à harricr is an obstacle intervenihg betircen ” wa things. 


"Butto bring the discussion to an ed we would say t# such at 


obstinaie opponent ‘If the case be as you snppose, point out ahy 
eight seas existing in bhe countries of Isläm ;’ ‘and now if he 
ère to mention the civeumembient ocean, we would tnke excep- 
tion to this on the grand of its being on the confines of the 
hole earti with na known thnits; and if he names the Channel 


ÊoË Constantinople wé would eaÿ that is only a gulf of the soa of 
ar-Rüm running on the furiher side nf Kieily;f for, de not all their 


piratiea} expéditions take ploro matis waters ? and bo wire 


40 mention the sen of the Khiuars The Uaspianh.we would say 
that js # lake indeu, 





ss tonérallv kaown by the name of the 

Lake of fabanstin— ps 1he closeness of its shoros proves it 
bévond doubt; an hually if be were to bring in the Overtmued 
Lakes ‘tbe Deud Sea] aud the Lake of Khuwävizm Ethe Aval}, we 
woaid sell hr, Flo who counts these in he number of seas has. 
to vwkon also vie lukes of ar- Riluh, Färis und Tarkisian, and 
the bring np the numligr to more than twenty. Thercture, if Le 
in dispüsed ro Le jnst, he will accept our statement of 1he fucis ; 
however God knows best 

“Of the rivers Howing fjrough the empire, the rermarkable ones 
are, in my judgmnent, twelve:—Jhijlah [the Tigris], al Fuiät 


-[the Euphrutes |. un-Nil [the Nile}, Jaibän [the Oxus!, Nahrue 





LQurän, XVITE 69 of eco. ‘ 
# his rock, where Moses is said ts ie Le “il ale -Khidbr, i i5 loeatod” Ly 


mé fa the neighhaurhoad of Antioch, end by 6thars néar Shirwiu. 


8 We have said before thui the Channel GE Cuustautifople is the modern 








“Ben ôf Marmora; heuve the author in wrong in saying thut it rups, où the 


_Farther side of Sicily, whaterer thut may meap. 


# 
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ab: :Shäei ! [the laxuites], Saibio, « aihäns. Béradäoà. Milan, 
[the Indus}, Nahru-rRass (the Araxes], Nahrnl Malik faut 

..Nahra-l Abwäs;? all of which are navigable, Lens considerable- 
than those, are the following rivers ;—Naru-l Marwain,t tho riveh 
of Harät,® the river of Sijistän,l° the river of Balkh,K Nahru-6- 
Sughd,# Taifniit Zôudoräd,4 Nahra-l ‘Abbas, Buradä,!é 
Nabru-l Urduou [the: Jordan], al-Magiüb 1 or the: Inver'ed [the 
Orontes], the river of Autäkiyah, 8 the river of Arrejän tbe 
“ gs: | 


& 
“ 


‘4 The river of si Shésh, From the district of that name on its borders. 

3 The ancient Sarns, ‘Sntith’e Dicr., Vol. 1, 61ÿa and Abalf. I, 68, 

8 Thé ancient Pyranus. SmithÿL, 619b and Abalf. I, 62. 

* The river of T'arsus, the ancient Cydous. Smith, 1, 618b. 

5 Smith, Ï, 188& Abulf. 1,76 It is uow cu!lnd the Aras or Arax. 

4 The river Samür (K.+5. Plate 29 Mc); probably the auvient Albanus. 

T.Called also thé river of Tusler. Jt is the ancient Eulaeus, and the 
modern Kérän. 

8 The river Murghäb which passes de the two cities of Marw ; namely, 
‘Marw agh Shähijénund Mar ar-Rüdh. Its anvient name was Margus (Smith, 
17,274). dE ; ‘ 

.9 The ancient Arine; now the Heri Rud. à 

10 Fhé river Hind-mard ; now called the Hilinand, its ‘ancient name wañ 
Erymandrus (Sruith, 1, 860 4.) : 

AL The river on which Baïkh is situated, the anciont Bactrus. The Oxus is 
"aiso ve lled the river cf Balkh. 

: 18 The: Zar-Afshan or “ gold scattering ?river of Samarqund ; the ancient 
Polytimetus. Smith aub Oxia Palas, Abulf. IL, 218. | 

18 The river of J urjän; the Gurgan or (lurkan of K.-J,, plate el rh. 

14 The river of Isfahän; the Zendeh of K.-J., plata 31 Ed, 

16 A river of Khüzistän. ‘ \ 


. 1 The river of Dañnasons; the bre of Btrabo a and Plioy and pro- 
babiy the Abana of Scripture, Sinith, 1, 749 «. 

1 Tho present name of ‘this rive» ia al‘Ag fthe rébel; from ita refüsal 
to Water the fields withoul the compulsion of waier-wheels, according to 
Abn-1 Fidä, bat according st0 Mr. Barker “from its oocasivnal vislence and 
windings.” “(Smitk, Orontes, II, 494a.) Ithas also been called al. -Maglüb, 
‘the inverted; ‘because fsontrary to all other divers in Syria it flows from 
south to north” Géo. d’ Abonif. I, 61. . 


18 Thie refers to the lower course af the Dombes, between Autioch aud | 
ne re ë 


. This is fhe river Tüb flot which issuing from the mounlains of Jsfahän 
passes by the towh of Arrajän and altimately flows into the Persian Galf. 


The two vanes are probably meaut to designate the upper and lower conrses 
of the river. 


20, 
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river Shiin! aud the rivér,.of .Samandarf The rémaining 
“rives ‘are .emall ; and some of them will be nientioned in our 


ascouub of the different provinces, such as the river Täb5 an. 
Nahrawatté az-Zäb5 and the like. (The Tigris® has its source 


in a spring issuing from under the fortress of Dhu-l Qarnain, 


near the gate of the dark regions! in the provitice of Aqür 
[Mesopotemia], above al-Mausil® Lower down, it is joined by 


‘several rivers including az-Zäb; and later on by the Euphrates 


and the branches of an-Nahrawän in the district of Bag. 
däd® The Enphrates rises in the conntry of ar-Rüm ;l° it then 
arçhes round !l the province of Aqür; receives its affluent, the 
Khäbür;% then entiers al.‘Iräq where it expands itself into the 


t 


LA rivor of Füris. Abulf. I, 74. 16 is marked in K.-J., plate 81 De. 

4 Samandar, the older’ capital of the Khazars, answers to the modern 
town of Tarkhn in the Russian province of Daghistan, near the Caspian Sea. 
Thé river of Sarmandar is therefore either the Sulak or the Terek of modern 


maps. : 
8 The Arosis or Orontis of tho aucients. It is the same à the river of 


Arrajän, 


# À cannl thnt passed through tho district of an.-Nahrawänit, hetween 
Baghdüd And Wäsit, on tho enstern side of the Tigris. The fate of the canal, 
is told in Yäqut, 1V., 847. Ît is marked in K.-J., plate 29 Lg. 

6 ‘The name of two rivers in Assyria, in closo proximity the one to the 
other, and which riseing in the mountains on the confines of Armeuin and 
Kardistün, flow into the Tigris not many miles below the great monnd of 
Nimräd. The rivors are the Greater 74h known to the ancionts ag the Lyous 
or Zabatus, and tiio Lexser Aäb, ancientiy callod the Claprus. Ses Smith’s 
Diet. under these names, 

8 See J. R. 4. 8. January, 1895, p. 38. 

TThe story of Dhu-l Qarnain and lis entrance into the dark regions 
belongs to mytlh history; it is howevor trne as far as al. Maqaddasi is con. 
cerned. The story will be again referred to in anoiber part of the book. 

8 For ‘above al-Maugil’ C has: between Lwo mourtains in tho’viciaity, of 
Amid ; then it is joined by à rivor issuing from the direction of Dalad; it 
again fulls between twc mountuins, | 

$ C: Its length down to ‘ Abhädän is about 800 miles ! 

19 À adds: between Malatyah (Meïïlene) and Shimshôt (Armwsota or 
Arsamosota). By the country of ur-Rüm ismonnt the fustern Roman or 
Greek ompire. The Euphrates has ie sources din Taurus, Soe JR. 4,8. 
January, 1895, p.46. - ‘ 

IL GC adds: in a soubherly direction. | 
. 8 À large river which risos in M. Masius (the modern Koarja Baghlar) 
about 40 miles from Nisibis (Nasibin), and flows into he Enphrates at 


88 


brond marshes on ile ta side of ‘ai. Küfah, and mets the Digri 

in four channels.! The Nile issues forth from the’ #ountry » of: 
the Nubians; then“passes through the middle of Egyrnt, and” 
divides br'ow al.Fastät into two brauches falling into ‘thé ses, the 
one at al-Iskaudariyyah [Alexandria] aud the other at Dimyät 
LDamietta]: Accurding to nl-Jaihäni, it rises in the mountain of 
the moon ;# is then discharged into two lakes to the sonth :6f 
the equator ; 5 and thence flows through the land of the Nubiins. 
Others have said that it is nat known whore it begins or wbence 
itcomest Abü Sälib, the amaunensis of al-Laith: ibn Sa‘d, has 






Circosinm (Qarqgîsiya). Smitl’a Dict, Chabôras, See 7. A. 4.: DA Lo 
1895, pp. 51, 65. : ‘ 

# 1C for this: then it dividon fais Ve branchea, &ho ans intoge westerty 
direction till it reachkos nl-Kôfäh, and the other continning ïite direct 
course throngh tbe plains of Baghdäd which it waters. A part of it is then 
lost in marshes, and à part meets the Tigris at Wäüaif, after a number of 
Streams hüve branched off from it below al-Anbär moeting the Tigris in 
the district of Baghdäd. From its source in uppermort Agñr to where it 
ceases to How, at the otlier side of Wäsit, the distance is 136 miles (!) 

3 Some authors have determined the form of this word as ‘the mouttään 
of ul Qumr, and say that it was so named after a race of peoplé who came 
to seitle at its foot from thoir island home which was called ‘ Qumriyyah 
16 ‘3 strange, however, that there should havo over been à donbt as to the 
real name of the moantain or montains in question ; for Abu-l Fidä’ in 
speaking of the sources of the Nile expressly says, (Reinaud's translation, 
1, 56), Nous ne savons à cet égard que ce que nous ont transmis les (recs, et 
qui provient do Ptolémée; c'est qu’il descend do l& montagne de comr(?), etc. 
These mountains are onlled by Ptolemÿ ZeAh»ns bpos AlBionlas (Linnae Montes), 
the proper reading is therefore ‘mouutain of al-Qarar. See also Géo, 
d'Aboulf., I, #1 and De Sacy's Relation de l’ E’gypte, p. 7. 

& Sce Géo. d° Aboulf., L. 4E5and note 2. 

© For this C bus: The Nile issaes from the country of tho Nubians, in the 
district of the Upper Sa‘id ünd flows to the city of Uswän; then it turne 
aside winding between the monntains called Balñqiyä; then returns into 
Maqadhüniyah, passes by el-Fustôt in its course and snbsequentiy divides 
into seven arms. Of Lhese, one arm goes to Alexandria and falls westward 
into the gen, in two channels; while the romaining six flow in à direct course 
toward kwo-lakes—where Tinnis and Dimyüt'a situated — connected with 
the Sea of ar-Rüm. I have heard it said that noh of the Nils used to 

Bow toward the Sea of China, falling into it above al- “Quizum ; this place was 
pointéä out to me, The length of this river frony its source at the sxtremity 
of the provinee to its mouth is us iles. b 


ÿ 
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reported the following tradition L'on the authority of al-Laith 
“himself :—1t is related whether in accordance “with ‘the real 
- state of things God onlÿ knows—that thére was à man of the 
: children of nl‘ named Hä'idh ibn-Abi Shälüm ibn al-‘s, 
who, in apprehension of danger from à certain king of theirs, 
fled tho country and camo into tho land of Egypt, where he re- 
sided muny yoare. At last, struck with the wonder of the Nile 
and the marvellous results it produced, he resolved in the name 
+ of God not to loave the riverside till he gained the extremity 
of it whero it isaues from its fountain-head, unless death should 
avertake him in the meanwhile. So he sot out où his journey till 
arrestod in his progress by à green 8ca, through which the Nile 
owatinnéd its .furse nnigférrupted. {This sen, al-Muqaddasi 
;'says, is {he ertcniambient ocean.] He terne to walk along the 
f romnhaie, and having gone rume, ctetnnee, he lighted upon a 
man Standiugs in prayer under 45 apple-trec. And when he saw 
him he yearned towards him; and, approaching, acensted him 
with ihe salutation of pence. Then said the man,“ Wbe art 
thon ?” He replied, “I am Hiidh, the son of Abñ Shñlèm, 
son of al-‘Ts, son of Fshäq [lsnac}, on whom be the blessing and 
peace of eu ! And who art thon #” ‘I am ‘Imrän, the son of 
al-‘Ts, son of Ishäq, Peacc be with him!” And what ns 
made thee come hithor, O ‘imrän ? ” That brought me hither 
which has Been. the occasion of thy coming, bnt when I had 
reached thus fur, God commanded me and said, ‘Stay thou in 
this place till my will shall be made known te theo” Then said 
he, #0 ‘hinran, do thou 411 me all abontthe Nie/" Ho answered 
T will not tell thes aught, unless thon doest what E shall ask 
thee.” “ And what is that P” said he. “If, on thy vetnrn, I should 
be still alive, thon shalt stay with me till the Lord hall roveal to 
me what to do or else shall take away ny die, sad then trust ,to 
thee for barial.” He replied, * [agree to lvis:” whcrenpon ‘Imrän 


\ The following is the list of suthoritios for this tradition, according to 
the text :——A bn: Hasan al-Khal: äbnu-l Hasan as-Sarakhm; Abu-] Hasan 
‘AÏ ibn Mohammad al-Qantari (from Qanfaratu-l Reradän, à yarter of 
Baghdñd); al-MA'mün ibn Ahmad as- Salui; Mübammad ibn Khaïuf ; Abü 
Sülib (SAbdu-leh ibn $älib) the umannonsis sf ul-Linith ibn Sad ; and al- “Laith 
ibn Sa‘d (98-176 H., an-Nawawi, p. 629). | 

4 Ksau; the Greeks and Romans are called by the Arnbs ‘Banu-l Je as 
they are suppusad io be of 1dumeun déscont. See D’ Herbelot, Vol. I, 142, 





said: “ t thou continuest Ehy course along the aboré of this sen 
: thon shalt come to where thon findest n quadruped which conftonts 
_the sun and, at its rising, rushes forward: with the. object of 
swallowiug it. Have thon no fear of it, but bestride it and it shall 
carry ihee to the other side of the sca : arriving there, walk back 
along the shore till thoï again comest to the Nilr. Then follow 
its couvse and fthou shalé reach à region of irons where the 
mountains, the. trecs aud the plains are nll [of iron. Pass on and 
#hou shalt .roach a region of ‘silver, whore the mouritains, the 
treos and all other objects are of silver. .* Pass on again and thou 
: 8balt come to a region of gold, where everything %] L'of gold. At 
the end of this region thoa shalt see a vaulted chamber of gold 
and here will the secret of the Nile be disclosed to thee.” Aeramd. 
ingly, he went his way till at last he came to the vaulted chamber, 
and lo! water flowed down the wall into {Lo,chamher, and having 
divided, ‘issued forth through the four doors? Three of the 
channels, however, pehetrated below tlic surface and ouly one : 
flowedi ou the face of the earth, and this was the Nile. He drank 
of its waters and rested, then advanced to the wall and was 
#bout to ascend it when an angel appeared to him and «aid, ‘0 
Häidh, stay where thou art, for now thou knowest fully the secret 
of the Nile, aud this is Parndise, —nrd so on to the end of the 
traditioni The Jaihün [Oxus] takes its rise in the country 
of Wakhkbän aud flows onwards in tho direction of al-Khuttal, 
where it swells in size and volume by receiving the waters of six 
tribntory streams,#—the river of Hulbuk, next in order the river 
Barbän, then the river of Färgbar, then the river of Andijärägh 
aud theu the river Wakhshäb, which is the decpest ; it is then 


1 The words within brackets are wanting in the text; they have been 
gnppliod féuue Yiqüé, LV, 869, 1. 1-8, 

8 The text refers to the wall and four.doors; of the charmber as if 
previously mertioned. ‘This, however, is not the caso; and reconrso is agrain 
to be had 10 Yägüt. He has, ‘After walking through the land 6f gold for 
some time, he came to à goldeu wall, on which À tas a .vaulled chamber hav- 
ing four doors, etc. 

8 Thw curious mey find the continuation of. his story in Yäqüt, IV, 869, 
who supplements it with the rercark that it i8 a story which looks very 
much like à fable, but that it is widely diffased!, and fonnd in many books— 
his only apology for inserting ib in his work, 

* The souros of tho Oxns is culleñ the Jargeb or friver of Badnkhshän. 
To this, fire other streams join in the districts of: al-Khnital and al-Wukhsh. 





joined by the river of al. Quwädiÿän : then dy the vivers of ET 22 
Srgbäniyän. AU these are on the Haital ! side of the river. lt 
‘then flows brond and deep to Kbuwärizm, and discharges itself 
into a lake of bitter water after having irrigated a number 
of large towns and all the cities of Khuwärizm,. enst and “west: 





The Nabru-sh-Shäsh $ [Jaxartes] rises to the rightof the country. 3 
pf the Turks and falls ikewise iuto the Lake of Khnwärizn . [the: ke 
Sea of Aral]; it comes near to the Oxus in maguitude, but it lins 
a death-like appearancet The Sailän, the Jaibän and the. 


% 


These untte to make tbe Jaibün a considerable river even befors it is 
joined by the strenms of the other districts. The author speuks of six 
rivers floving into the Oxus in its early course, but he gives the names of 
only five ; it is to be inforred therofore that he includos in this number the 
‘river Jaryäb, che sai kéream cf the Oxns, which he does not mention by 
name. Ptolomy also epraka uf five rivers which fall into the Oxur,—the 
Ochas, Dargamnnis, Zariaspes, Artumis, Dargoidus ; but the account he gives 
of ibhese rivers is samewhat confused. Sce Smith'a Dict., 1, 364b. 

L'Mä-wari'a-n.Nakr or Transoxiaua has also beun callod Haital, from the 
Hayätiluh who had their settlements on that side of the river. According 
to Degnignes {Histoire des IJuns, tume I, partie 2, p. 325), tho ancient namg. 
of this pepple who were of Huunic origin was T'ele or Tic-(6; and when the 
Fuus were driven ont of the north nf China, these settled down on tho 
banks of the Oxus and 80 came to be culled the “Ab-Tele,” Le., the T'elites 
of theriver. rom Ab-Telu it is but an oasy transition to Iayäfilah, tho 
namo by which they are known to the Arabe, Somo authors, including 
alMaqaddasi, woald have ue beliove that Haïlal and Khoräsin were two 
brothurs, sons of ‘Alim, tho sen of Süm [Shem}, scu of Nüh [Noah], who 
after the confusion of torgues nt Ball and the consequent dispersion of 
mankind, came to seirle on each aide of the Jaihün and wnive their names 
to the coantrigs which they occupied, 

à Lt is ahnost certain now that tbe daibon, or Art Diary”, which flows 
into the Lnke of Aral, formerly had ïts débauche into tho Caspian at tho 
8.E. of tho Bay of Balkun. For full particuiars concerni üg this 4 swstion con- 
me Smith's Dict. noder ‘ Oxus. 

8 The Sur Darya has its sourec in the T'ian- Shan non haies a lofiy range 
called by the Chinero the ‘“ Mountains of Heaven” aud sitanted on the 
northern frontier of Chinoere T'urkistan. The river which takes a N.W. 

‘course through the. Kizil-kum and Karu-kum “dusorte, has a lengéh of 1,500 
‘sie from its source to the Sea of Are], into which it lows on its E-sbores. 
5 4 The slowness of the eurront nf the Jaxartos is not corrokorated bY 
any. pther writer ; pape the reference is to the mudd}, yellow water of 

. the river, C adds herc; ‘a narrow sirip of water runs from it juto the land 
between Ugrüghnah and Ghujanduh, The length of his river from begin- 
ning to end is 140 farsakhs" Soc however Just uote, 
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Baradän are the rivers of Thrasüs, Adhanah and al-Masgigah.! 
T hey _issne from the country of ar-Rüm and empty themselvor into 
the sea. This is the case with all the rivers of Syrin, with the 
exceptior of the river Baradä and al.Urdunn [the Jordan] which 
fallinto the Overturned lake [the Dead Sen]. The Baradä procecds 
from the mountains of Läraaseus, passes through the capital and 
‘irrigates the whole district. What remains of ita waters separates 
soon afterward, one part spreading over tle extreme side of {ho 
district, where it staguates, and the othr part flowing down- 
wards to the Jordan. The river Mihräu [the fndas}* flows out. 
of al-Hiud into the seu of China, and receives in its course through 
the country a irge number &Y rivers, In the tuste and colour ‘of 
its water, in its rise and in the presonceôf crocodiles ju it, this. 
river resembles the Nile. The Nahru-r- Rass, tho-Nahru-1 Malik. 
and the Nahru-l Kurr$ proceed all three from the conntries of 
ar-Rüm and irrigate tho province of ar-Ribäb; they then fall into 
the lake of the Khazors [the Caspian]. The rivers of al-Ahwäz* 


1 Noi in their respective order, however; for the Saihän is the river-of 
“Adbnnah, the Jaibän that uf ul-Masgisah and the Baradän that of Tarusus. 

8 Theo maiu stremm of the Indus was known to Muslim writers as the 
Mihrän, À name of forcign origin according to Yäqüt. Al-Birüui (Jndia, 
p. 260) says that it is 80 called after it has passed Aror or Alor, now a ruine 
torsn in {he vicinity of Robri and formerly the capital of the Hindü Rüjüs 
of Kind (Hunters Imp. Gazetieer, 1, 832); but Rennell (Description de 
Vinde, 111, 66), on the authority of tho din.i-Akbare no donbt, says that it 
tuke:: this name near the town of Tntta. See Jarrott’s translation of the 
Ain, p. 827 and note 1. Ouseley, who is quoied in this noie, seems to have 
incorreclly translated his text, for 1bn Hauqual does not take the Oxns to bo 
&he source of the Miurnu, but suys that il springs from the back of n 
mountain from which somo affluents of the Jaihün rise (Al-Munilié roule 
Mamalik, p.234). That the Mibrün was joined by a river called the Sind nt 
tlxoe tarches fron Multän, is Confirned hy other writors, They all call {ho 
river Sivd-rüdh and sag that it flows into the Mihrau below al.Muliän. I£ îs 
most probuble that the Siud-rüdb is the modern Satlej, which in Sanscrit 
is called by the name of, Säladru (Smitle Dict. sub Uyphagis). Betwcon 
Sind-rüdh or Sindru and Sätadru when written ia Arabie charactors, there 
is but a “light difference ; bul the Sutlej muy have been ealled the Sind-ridl 
ot ‘the‘river Sind”’ because it falls into the nds, for according tothe An, 
(farrott, 11, 827) ‘Evory river that discharges po into the Indus takes ils 
name of Sindh.' 

# Anciontly called the Cyrus; and now with bat Utile change, Lho Æar, 

# See J.R. A. $., April 1895, p. 809 n 3 and SL et sea. 
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cousist of a number of streams flowing down “from. thé 


mountnins over the country. They are then united at Hisn 
Mahdi and fall into the sea of China, in the neighbonrhood 
À “Abbäglün. I have fonnd the following passage in à hook in 
the town df al-Basrab, “Four rivers on this earth have their origin 
in Piuudise, the Niîle, Jaibün [the Qxus], the Euphrates and ar. 
Rass! [the Araxes]; and four are of the rivers of “hell, az. 
-Zabadäni al-Kurr, Sanjahé aud as-Samm# The rivers of al. 
Mavwain, Haxût, Sijistän and Balkh spring from the four sides 
of the country of al-Ghür® and flow down and irrigate the dis- 
tricts mentionuë. The ‘laifüii descends from the mouvtains of 
Jurjän and waters tho district. TE river of ar-Raiy sponts in à 
narrow. jet from above the towu ; then divides into several streuins 
and comos down toward the city. The Zandarüad descends from 

L'Othera say the Suikän, which Tbun-1 Abbäs takos to be tha Tigris 
(Hitäbu-l Buldan, p. 95), Tho rivers of Paradise are Lo be truced uo duubt 
to Gen. OL ad-Dimahui, p. 88. ; 

2 Aa-abadänt is the name of à ploasaut village vo the bank ef the Parure, 
at about 1% miles from Danaseus The Boradd av one of its vumerous 
sirenunts nas be meant hero, and tr fnet hu aler of this river js not ab 
lt good fbr drinking, and los wrggerdmarily drink it are in general «ulicct 
do goitre. See Smitles Diel., EL 749 «. 

8 The Sanjah, also valled se Nakru-l Azraq, is an ufluent of Lhe Kaphrates 
déscribnd as à considerable stream of which the bed js covered with guick- 
gun; #0 that one fordiug it would sun an imaninent risk of boiug ingulled, 
The bridge over this river Wan conmidered one of tho wanders of the world. 
In its present Turkisb name, the © G64 Su (K..J. plate 29 Ho), the river hus 
preserved its ancien name of an-Nahvu.l Aoruqg, or the Pine Kiver. Sec 
Yäqut, LIL, 162 and Géo d'Aboulf, Intrednet. jp 16» L'art Vol. I}, 45 

$ his is no dabt the Jubalu-s-Sunun ox mouutain Gf poison referred ta 
in Yäqüé (1, 820). Au is in roalitv two mornntuins soparated by à ravine over 
which a bridge hhe been but Lo pass from Khütan te Tilbnt. ‘The air of 
this ravino is 80 suffacating that many L{ those who attempt to cross the 
bridge die bofore reachfng the other side of it. 

hero is also in Chinn, ner the laine Of Faghfür, by which the Finporial 
City is meaut, a fonntain known aa ‘Adinu.sSomrm, the Monntain of Poteon. 
The water uf this foaninin is very swoet and ugrecuble to the Lasto:; but 
vhen carried to u distance of nbout one fersakà, à turns into a deadly, Doc 
Beo Leudhatu-<-Sufà, Ronbay Liliouraph, VITI. 15. à : 

8 À mountainous Gour try. beiween Harût and Ghaznin, famons in history 
as the home of a powerfre line of Suns ot the Sbunsabänivyal fausly te 
which belanged tho celohtnteil Shihähe-d Din. The capital of hat max 
rés Kou. 
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the mountains of lafabän, enters into al-Yahüdiyyal aud irrigates 
the districé. The rivers.of Füris ou the other hand fall iuto five 


lakes which are in that provinco. The river Täb. comes Æorth 


from al-Parj,l above Surnairam, flows on the confines of Féris 
and falls into'the see of China nonr Siniz. Lastly, the, river of 
Arrajôn flows from the mountains of Färis; receives a quantity 


of salt water Lelow al-‘Aqabal [mountain-voad] anà irrigates thé 


district by the division of its waters into many artificial: chauneln. 
NAMES AND THFIR VARIATONS © 


Know that there exists in Lie kingdom of sl a number of 
towns, districts and villages” which have similar names bat quite 
different sitnatious. As must neople are in à state of nncertainty 
with rospoct to these places and lie persons connected with them 
by birlh, we have thought fit te give promiaence im this chepter 
to their particular mention. We shall also give the names of 


things that are differcntiy called in different ronntries, as à 


kuowiedge of tbis w1ll doubtless be serviceable to those who visit 
these eunntrios. 

As-Süs. a district. at the farthost extromity of al-Maghrib, a 
town at ho beginning of it$ another in Haital #nd a district in 
Kbhüsistäu; there îs also à Näsah in al-Maghrib.  Arabutus 
{Tripoli}, à town on the littoral ot the district of Dimashq and 
another où ho const of Barqah. Bat, n town in the district 
of Dimashq and another in Khüzistin. ‘Asyuliin [Asvalon], a 
towu on the coast of Milustiu |Palestinoi and à mtimbur$ in 
Balkh, Lamädrh. na town in al-Maghrib, à village in Balkh, 
another in Naisälür and another in ar-Ramlah. Taburän, à town 
on the borders of Qümis, and the rustäg or disbriet of the town 
of Sarakhs; T'âharäu, the capital of Tüs; Tabarisiän, a district; 
Tobariyyah [Tiberiasi, the capital of al-Urdunn, Turäräu, à 
district in as-Sind; and Taburak,$ a place in ar-Naiy. (Q/istän, 
a district in Khuräsän and à towu in Kirmäu, Tabasu-t- Tamr 


si 


1 This place is wrongly called al-Marj in Abu Fée E, 74. 

8 A town of Barqah [Barcn]; tho Marea Buse ‘of Koith Johmetnn, plate 
87 Lb, ; 

5 Minbar properly means ‘a palpit À ‘and Bÿ: consegnence ‘a mosqne.' 
Withereference to the jatter meaning ik came also to muan ‘a gmail Lown 
or village where here i is u mosque Sea Gloss Larisi, 

4 Sec Baxbiér - Je Meynard’ 8 Dictionnaire de Lu Pers, +. 387, 


i 
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ai Tabasu- 1.1 Tunët, two tous i in the district of re Dihis- 
ln, a town in Kirmän, à tract of country in Jurjän and another in 
Bädaghis. Musa, a town in Khuräsäu, another in Färis and 
another in Kirmän. Al-Buighä’, another name for Nasû of Fôris, 
a district in al-Maghrib and a town in tho district of al-Kbazér. A1. 
Basrah in al-‘{räq and à town in al-Magbrib. Al-Hirah,! à town 
formerly existing in the district of al-Küfah, a village in Färis, a 
balting-place in Sijistän and a quartor in the city of Naisäbür, 
Al-Jür, a town in Fävis, and the quarter of Al-Jür in Naïsâbür, 
Ilulivän, a district in al-lräq, a town in Misr, a village in Naisäbür 
and another in Gühistän. Kar&k, a town in the district of Sämarrà, 
a quarter in the city of Baghdûd, à mimbar in ar-Rihäb and a 
village in the district of Baghdad; Karkhah, a town in Khüsis- 
tin; and Karäkk, n town in Harât. Ash-Shüsh, à district in 
Haital and à village in ar-Raiy. Astar@büdh, a town in Jurjän 


and a village in Nasü of Kburäsän. Kara, a tract and town of 


Haniudhän and à village in ar-Raiy. Dastujird, & town inas. 
Saghâniyän, several villages in ar-Raïy and Naisäbür, and the town 
Of Dastajird in Kirmän. AMughün, a town in Qümis, and another 


in Kirmän. Bäsand, a town in as-Saghäniyän, and another in as- 


Sind. Awah, two towns in al-Jibäl. Al-dhw&z, the capital of 
Kbüzistün and a village in ar-Raiy. Ar-Ragqah, in Athür 
[Mesopotamia] and à town in Qüiistän. HKhravär, à town in 
the district of ar-Raïy and another on the borders of Qümis ; 
Khür in Balkh and Kk&r in Qühistän. Näqün, a town in Tüs 
and à village in Naïsäbür; Migäx, à lowa in ar-Rihäb aud 
Monüqün, a town in Kirmän. Al-Käfah, in al-Trâq; Kafñ, à town 
in Bâdaghis; and Küfan, the stronghold of Abiward. Hhäniqin, 


a town in Halwän of al-‘Iräq; al-Khänigin, în the district of 


al-KRüfah; ÆKhänwgah, in the distriet of Atbür, and a/-Khänigah, 
the monastery of the Karrämiyyah seet in fiiya [Jernsalem]. 
Ab AHudithah, a town ou the Tigris aud another on the E Euphrates, 


1 The capital of the Mauädhirah which stood in a plensant and henithy 
situation ab a distance of three miles from {ha site of the present Küfnh, ab 
a place culled Najnf. Tt was cailed al.Hiratu-l-Baidhà’ or “the white” on 
necount of the bennty and «legunce of its bnitdings. The city wus déstroyed by 
Sad ibn Abi Waqgñs à the year 17 of the Hijrah, most of its inhabitants 
removing to the new city of al-Küfah, See Yäqüt (11, 875), D'Heybelot 
(11, 246) and Géo. d'Aboulf, (H, 175) 


4 

‘#in Agür: al-Hudaÿh, a town in the district of Qinnnstin ; and. 26 
«l:Muhdathah, à halting-place in the desert of Taimé”. _ An: 
Nabk and .Al-“Aynid, two towns ia al-Hijéz and, #wo haliing- 
places ir the desert of Tama. Az-Gargn, a village on the 
rond#to ar-Räiy and «à place on the rond to Dimaghg. ‘Akka, 
& town on the const in the district of al-Urdunn, and ‘Akk, « 
tribe in, al-Yamau.', Al. - Yahtüdivyah, the capital of the district of 

- Igfahän and-the chief town in Jüzajan. Al-Anbär, a town in the 
district of Baghdäd ; end Anbär, a town in Tüzajän. Jsfakäu, à 
district; Isfahünak, a village on the road to Isfahän, and a!- 
Isbahänüt, à town in Märis. Madinuh, the City ‘of the Prophet, 

” peace and blessing be upon km; the Madinah! of ar-Raiy; the 
Madinah® of Igfahüu; Madinatu-s-Saläm [Baghdäd]; and al- 
Madiin'{Ctesiphon], in al-‘Träg. Kätä Rablä and Katä-f-Tariq 
(Kätä of the roaû), a town and a village in al-‘lräq. Ad- 
Daskarah, in Kbüzistän, and the Daskarah of :al-‘Träq. Bäräb, a 
rusläg in Asbijäb; and Färayüb, in Jüzajän. Af-Tälagän, a town 
in the province of ad-Dailam ; and the T'älayän of Jüzajän. Abshin, 
the royal city of the Shär,ÿ and a town in Œhazuin. Harät of 
Kburäsän ; and a town of letakhr. Bagklän al-‘Ulyä or the upper, ‘ 
and Bagklän us-Sujlä or the lower, two towns in Tukbäristän. 
Asadäwädh, a town in the province af al.Jibâl and a village in Nais&- 
bür. Biyür, à quasi-town in Qüaras audi n village in Nasä of Kburä- 
sân ; and Wadhär, a rustäq of Samarqaud. Jurjäu, a district in the 
province of ad-Dailat and Jurjäniyyah, a town in Kbuwärizm. 27. 
Balkh ; and Bulk Led town beyond Abiward. Qazwin, a town 
in the district of ar-Raiy ; and Qu:winak, à village iu ad-Dinasar, 
Filastin [Palestine] of ash-Shäm; and a village in al-‘Trâq. . 


he D 
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& Al-Madinah or the towr, in distinetiou from the suburbs. Several other 
cittes are in this way divided into à madinah dékhilah or inner towu, and & 
madinah khérijah or outer town; thus we have, the madinah of Bukhüra, 
the madinah of Samarqand, the madinah cf Marw, the mudinah of Naisäbèr 
end cthers. Madinatu.l Mnbärak end Madinat Müsñ are also the names of 
two towns in the district of ar-Raiy, on the outskirts of Qazwin, 
$ AI- -Madinah, also called .Jaiy and Shahrastän, at a distance of two miles 
. from al-Yahüdiyyah, the capital city of -Igfahän. :l'his side cf the town was 
already in-ruins at the time that Yäqüt wrote, so Mujumu-! Buldän, IV, 452, 
4 The titie of the princes of Gharjistän, which some Éaropeun writers, 
notabty D'Herbelot, confound with Gurjistän gr Georgia. It is sitanted 
within Herôt, Sr and Gharoin and is marked i ia Keith Johuston plate 81 Ke. 
6 
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Ar-Ramlak, Lie enpital of" Félastin, and a village in ul-‘Träq; and 

: Quryatu-r-aml, à town in Khüzistän. Firabr, à town on the 
- Jaibün; Farah, à town of Sijistän; and Afräwah, the stronghold 
Nasä. “Amal, n town on the Juibün and the eapital of Tubaris- 
än; and Jti, the capital of al-Khuzar. Bakräbädh, à quasi-town 
in Jurjäu, and à halting-place in Sijistän. An-Nil, the river of 
Mist; and x town in al‘lräq. Jabuluh, à town in Hims; and 
Jubail, on the littoral of Dimashq. Quba, à town in Furghänab, 
a villuge in Yathrib, amd a hulting-plroe iu the desert. Qümis, a 
district iu ad-Dailnm ; and Qämisah, à village in Isfahän. Agk: 
Shämat,l thé téwaships of ash-Shäm; a town in Kirmän and 
a settlement in the saburbs of Naisëbür, Jurrsh, à town in al: 
Yaman : and Jabal (Mount) Jarash, in the district of al-Urdnnn, 
Sanjän, & town in he province of ar. Rihëb, another in Marw and « 
village iu Naisübür; and Siujär, À towu in Athür; and / Aanjau, 
# town in the district of ar-Raiy. Mur ash-Shahijän and Marw are 
Räidh. Sugyà Yazüt, a towi an a halting-place iu ai-Hijäz; and 
Suqya Ban Ghijar. Uadhramaut, à towu in al-Ahqäf; and a 
quarter in the town of al-Mausil Ar-lusüfeh, a carter of Bagh- 
däd and à village in Avrajan  Ménaw [Ninevel], the old and the 
new, in al-Mausil ‘Askur 12: Jfer on the enstein side of 
Baghdäd and a village in al-Ragrah; ‘Askar Mukram, & district 
of Khüzistan; ‘Askar Baujahir, à dependency of Balkh; and 
al.‘ Askar, à quarter in the city of ar-Ramlah, another in Naisäbür, 
and a village in Bnkhärä. Ad-Duurug, à district, town and village 
in Khüzistäu. Az Zubaidigyah, à halting-placa in the province of 
al-Jibäl, another in ul-Bata'ih and à walor in the descrt; 
nud az-Zahudänt, à town nu tie districé of Dimashq. Ai. 
Hadädah, à village in Qümis, and ul-Haddädiyyah, a village 
in al-Batsih, Naisthur, Sûüliür ant Jundrisabar, rer large tuwns 


1 The name of agli-Shümäl or ‘the moles, js said bn be given to the townsbips 
of"Byrin où account of the white, red aud black traets of ground that are found 
there. It seems also probable that the word is derived from the nume ef the 
country itself. See Géo d'Abonif.. NH, 7 2 arr n 2. 

à According to Yaqüt (1H, 765! ‘Askur AV Jafar is tho same as Madinatu-l 
Mansür, £e., the western hide of the city of Baghdäd. J'he*onstern side 
of the town was called ‘Agkaru-l Mahdi, foi hnviug been the résidence 6f 
al-Mahdi, sou of at-Munur, und the offices of his arwy dnriog the Jife- 
time Of his father. Ît is vorÿ probable that For ‘Ankar Abi Ja‘far we oûghi 
to read ‘Askaru-i Mahdï, ag the vaine of the enstern side of Baghdäd, 
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fonnded by Sabür.! He built besides, ln Awrujau, te city 

ol Baläsäbär and in Iafakhr, Arsäb@r. Kirmän, &. province; 
Karmän Slñhän, n town in the province of al-Jibal; Xarmniyah, 
a town in Bukhärà and Ja’ Karma, à village in Îliya [Jerusalem]. 

fUmän, à district in nl-Jazirah [the Peninsula |; and ‘Animün, 
o town in Filhstin, As-Zàb, & tract of country in al-Maghrib 
and à «river in Aqür. Akäf, the upper aud the lower, in 
Daghdüd. Jéilän, a district in ad-Dailam gallel Ly the common 
people Gilta; and al-Jil, a town ju al-‘rä äq. RD “Arab [the 
Peninsula of the Arabs], à province ; Juzérdt Zbu “Umur,? in Aqür ; 
fasirat Lunt Zugkurnäyah | Algiers] aud Jaztral* Abi Sharik, in 
Jfrigivynh; al-Jasirak, à tewu iu al-lustät and Jasirut Bant 
faddäné ja the sen of al-Quirzum. Qual'atu-s-Sirät, Qal'atu-t- 
Gewärib, Qul'at Bajunah, Qulatu-n-Nustr, Quiul Shamit, Qui'at 
Tout Ilarab, fjalt Abi-Thanr and (Qaluéu-l BuM&f, in al 
Maghrib; and al-Quish, iu ar-Ribäb; all of whek nve own 

isa Muhdi, n tonn in nl-Aluaz; dfirausSüduiu, Hirnu-l Bar àr, 
igu Thu Salik, towus in Ve distriet of Sijilmäsal; Aisn Bulkinuk, 
n town in al-Andalus; Aisnu-l Khoväli, in axh-Shäm, and Align 
Mansür in ulh-Phnghiré  Qasr Ibn Haubarrak and Qagru-l Jass, 





, Du ; 
£ Sbapar or Sapor 1. 6: son and sncéeñSor of Acdebtr 1. Eln founder 
of the dypasls ile Süsänidon, refgmeM fran. 4. ZAO2PR , Sax Ichice 
de Moy Magett cut. de La Perl p. 518 ant m LÀ Kiswhere al. Mauquddasr 
ealls hi Ses En vou 6 Frs: bnt he evidentiy inteudse by bi Füris 
thutb he petenc la Persin, 





2 Jasirat Jbu ‘Uinar or ‘bhe island 6f the son of Umar; it haviug hoen 
fonnded urenrding to Vait by À ehiuf of thé tribo. of Taghili es fisd al 
Mason ibn ‘Umar übu Khat6b. Gsy Le Strange (JR.A 5, . Jauire 1893, p. 
84) anderstunds Väque as saging bhnt this mu rook n wife from amony the 
womon 6f the conntry. The words of Yäqui however imoan fhabn wife and 
same relations 6€ bn ‘Umur were still alive in the venr 250 EL. and dwelling 
in°the Juzirah." Ses Yaqué II p 79. Tin town which I situated on à Jow 
sandy island in | the Tigris, nt about O0 miles below the janetion of its EH, and 
W. branches, was known to the Romans as Bezabn, a corruption of the Syrihe 
words Boit-Zabda, as it was in a territory occnpicd by the tribe of the 
æabdeni ; Sec Smith's Geo. Dict., I. 400 a. : 

8 Seelbn Hauqal, p. 99 c. | # 

% The froftier towns of Syria ware aid ath- Tughär, from the plural of 
the. Arnbit word Lhnghr whieh has this significntion. These, in the lime of 
don Hauqal, were Midatyah, ai Eudath, Maur'ugh tal. Härünigyah, nl. Kanisah, 
“Ain Sarbah, 1. Magsianh, Adbanulh und Tarasüs, «Of bhese thughär some Ware 
“ealled Lhuyhôr “sh Shin and some Thugkrr al-Jañirah ox ‘fhe fronlier towns 
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‘in al-räg: Qirerul Fulée, a town in the district of Tahast; 
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Qasru-l Ifrigt and Madinatu-l Qusär, in Ifriqiyyal ; Qasni th a 


hglting-place in Naisäbür and Qasru-lLusüs, a halting-place in 
al-Jibal. ‘Tähart al Uly& or the upper, a district, aud 'ähart as. 


Suflà or thè lower, a town in al-Maghrib. Süg Ibn Khalaf, in 
friqiyyab, 86 Ibn Hubluh, Süg Karä, Süg Ibn Mallal and Süq 
fbrähim, towns in the district of Tähart. There are Sügs (market- 
towns), called after the days of the week, in’ Khüzistän ; and the 


towns of Tukhäristän are also called Ségs (market-towns). Ab 
Aksa’, a district; and also the name of a halling-place in al-Hijäz. 


Al-Qülisiyyuh, a vown in the district of al-Küfalh and a halting- 
place in Sämarrñ Ghazzah, in Filastin; and ul-Ghuzzah, in Tâähart, 
The Batha' of Makkuh ; and al-Buth&', n town iv Tähart. Harän, 


. # Village in Isfabän aud Wahrän, a town in Tähart. Tabriz, in 


aa Rihäb and Tabrên, in T'ähart, T'awvilat Abi Mughül and another, 
(also T'ovslat}, two towne in Tähart. ‘Aime M eghuita, in leqhiyrah 
[Sioily}, ‘Ai: Æarbak, in the district of uth-Thnghür [trontier 
tons) ane Race 4" fin, in Athür, towus and villeuox; Yaubu‘ in 
al-Fijäz, “tinäné, à town of Wailah, and Buit ‘diita. a villige 
in Iliya.. $abrah, a town in [friqiyyah and another in Barqah. 


| M arsä-l” Hiurrue, Marsi.i Hjitwin. Marsa-l Haÿar and Marsä-d. 


Pad, towus bal Megbrib  Aforrdrah, a village in Färis and a 


Sa in Täbart. K@/, towns ie. Mrigiyyah, ol-Mashrig and Faris. 


Juwaim Abi Ahmad and J'ai, à town and a village in Färis. 
Qustentiniyyuh ; and Qusantiniyrh and” Qastiliyuh, towns in al- 
Magbrib; and al-Qustal, a village on the Lorders ofmeb"Shäm. 
Matmveta.n. Numän and ‘Maïarral Qinnasrin, two”towns in egh- 
Sbärm. 4l-Laijär, twotowns iu asb-Shäm. The thaghr or frontier 
town VO Turn; and en the coast of asb-Shäm, Anfornis. 


Däru-l Big, La M metropuiis of ae Rüm; aud Pat Marwan, à 


town in al-Audaiux; Fish is alto called al-Briñi. Wadi-l Qurd, in 


of Mosopotamia, not however bacwose they geographicnt}y belonged to al. 
Jazirah, but hecause the men who were atntinncd therin to curry on the holy 


. war were Of the inhabiunts Gé this province, EHsn .Mañsür, which took its 


name from Mansür-ibn Jafwanuh al Awiri, who was in command. of the 
fortress ju the reign of Marwän nl-Himär, the last of. the Umayÿad dynasty, 
was ruined by the frontier wars beivréen trio Grecks and Ban Hamdän, 
who rose to power towards the middle of the fourth centurÿ ‘of, the 
Hijrak, and made themselves mastérs of À gremt part of. Syria and 


Mesopotamisa. See Gév, d'Aboulf., 11, 45 and 8, RAS, Jaunary 1806, p. 66- 
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al. -Hijäs ; and Wdi-r. Bunmäh, in al-Andulns; #8 also Wadi. 


Hijärah. Baniyüs & town and Bän%e, a river, in Dimesbq; sad si 


Bain, à town in the district of al- Urquuu. Ar-Ruhä,, a towa if 
Athür; and Wädi-r-Ruhü, & towi i in Ing; yyah. 11% 

Some towns have more than ohe. name; thus,” Maxkau,! 
called Also Bakkah, AL-Mapinan$ uamed variouslg Yathrib, 
Taibah, Täbah, Jübirah, Miskinab, Mabbürah, Yaudar, ad- Pär and 


| os Barrc-1-Maqnis, Iliyä,® al-Quds; al-Bilät. ‘Un, 


Suhär, Mazün. ‘Ana, Samarän, ag-Sarrah, al. Hais. .At-BAHRAIN, 
Hajar. Jür, Firûzabälh. Nasi, al-Baidha”. Three capital cities 


are called Shakrastän, namely, Jurjän, Säbür and Käth. There. 


are besides some capitals, which, while commonly cailed by the 


natnes of kleir districts, have also. distinct names, such as Bukhärä, 
Naisäbür and Misr. 


There aro also certain things which are known by different 
names in different countries ; as for example, {akkäm, juzzar, 


gassäb, »& butcher; kursuf, ‘ufb, quin, cotton; quitän, halläy, à 
cleaner or spinuer of cntion ; al-bazzäzin, al-karäbisiyyin, ar-rahä- 
dinah, the linen-cirapers; jabbän. tabbäkh, bagqàl, fämi, tägir, a 
vender of provisions ; mb, mirzäb, mizräb, math'ub, a conduit; 
bägillä, ful, beans; qrér, burmah, a pot; maugidah, are, fire- 


# : 
# 


} Other names of Mekkah besides diner in thé: pxt are mrentioned in al. : 
Azragi'a history (Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekku, ï, 196) ; namely Umm Rabm, 


DUmmul Qurä, al-Bäesoh, nl-Baitu-l.‘ Atiq and alk-Htinuh. Tho reuder is 


referred to al-Azragi's history for an explanation of these names.  Bakkah Lio, 


n namo of that part cf Muxkkuh where the temple stands ; but some give the 
. name to the whole city. The word is mentioned in the Qut’ân (ILT, 40). 

8 Al-Madinah or 1the city’ par ercellence rejoices in_.un abundant supply 
of names amounting to close upon a handred. hey will be found 
vrith their signification in Wüstenfeld's Geschichte der Stadt Medina, p. 9 et 
eg. Yathrib, the Lathrippa of Ptolemy, is the ancient name of this ‘ City of 
the Prophat ;” and it has been variously called Téibuh and Jäbah, on account 
of the fragrance of its soil or its freedom from the stain of unbelief: : Yäbirah, 
as the staff of Faith; Misnah, ‘the poor, for the loss of thè:-Prophet 
Mahbärah, ‘the happy’; ad-Dér, ‘the abode’ (Qur'an, LIX, 5h and Déru.l 
Hirah, gs the place to which Mubammad filed. 

© 8 Fromthe pagsa vame of J'erusnlem ‘Colonia Aelia Capitotins” re 
ing to Ka'ba-l Abbñr (ses Kitäbu.l Buldän, p. 98), Miyà is the nane ef à woman 
wh9 built the city. It is now commonly known to:the natives of the country: 
by thê nome of al-Qués, ‘the Holy (city), a modern represeätative of its most 
enciént name Kadeghuk,'or Cadytin. (Smith, avt, - Jernwalem). “ 
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hetth ; sinbil, miktl, qupah, a ‘basket; sf. mirkan, “nd, 
éagkär, à basin; g'uär, buhär, a hundred weight; mann, rafl, à 
pound. weight ; “Hubbah, fusriÿ, n grain weight; &hädim,. gap, 


nufarr %, ballän, w bath-attendant; shamshak, sandal, » sandal ; 


higu, qalah, quhandiz, kalät, a fortress ; sûkib rab, säkib maslakuh 
sähib masluhoh, sähibu-t-tar1q, ‘ashshür, makküs, mursadi, à collector 
Of taxes; mukhäsim, kKhasin, à, party to a law-suit ; hükèm, qidht, 


‘a judge; wakil, jurt, advocate: ghairuj, salit, oil of sesame ; 
_æ0ja), qawñriri, à glass-manufacturer; sf, sakk, striking on the 


neck ; bug'ah, mandhi, à place ; gittuh, sinnaur, dimmah, hirrah, 
a cat; onu‘allim, “khädim, ustädh, shuikk, &hasi, a eunuch; dabbägh, 
sarräm adamnt, sikhtipins, julädi, a taifner ; fa‘il, rüzkäri, a Inbourer; 
garyäli, rusläqi, sata}, a country-man; cari®, Jalläk, hurrâtk, 
hnsbandman ; fundug, &hän, lim, düru-t-tujjür, an in; wéraubah, 
akluh, an irou-shod'staif; Aubl, quis, à ropo; swatid, kanÿraä, a 
stake; haddanahà, karkaruhà, be dispersed them (a company of 
men, ete); Liss, mashnshä, thief, ‘robber; junihat, iculikat, it 
(a camel) vas ovorlonded ; tagadädha, savira, it (a wall) was 
ready to Fall : gif, lul&, Hola }fuyarà, Jamä‘ah, à company of 
muen; Lokish@, kakhir, much; sarnëy, détail, hannänuh, a waler- 
whoel?: däliyuh, karmal. à vine; mish@t, nijiafuh, à spade; 
moult, fus, a hatchet, s&idun, zqû@fag, up the river; munhadiran, 
shibälan, down the river; fürûs, shartuh, à favourable wind: 
sukkan, rijl, a rudder; rubbün, ra's, captain of à ship; wallñk, 
näti, a sailor; sai, shatt, n shore; vvg'ah,. biéüiqah, à lefter ; 
raukah, nafusah, an  gentle gale, bros; safinh, Jüsüs, 
zaurag, vafluh (7), talauuwa, ‘trdñs, fiyyar, sabeb, käratäntyyah, 
muthallathah, Wäsitinyah, malgätah, aerk gui, buräkiyyah, 
khaïtiyyah, shumaüt, musabbahiygyah. jataliyyuh, Makkiguak, eaba- 
Lädhiquuk, barkah, sügiynak, ma‘har, avaler Lire, hu ur, 
£habüq, markab, ‘shadhä, burmub, qarib, diüént}, hemdeuh, shit, 
shatandä, Vérajah, different kinds of bonts, : Kxnmyles like these 
ie numierous; and were we to tike note of all of them, thè 
hook would excecd all rensonable limits. In each province, E 
shall Speuk in the peculiar dialeut of the inbabitants, argue on: 
the same lines as they, and quote some of thoir proverbe, that 
their language and the characteristic methods of their doctors 
of law may become wencrally known. «When out of the’ pro- 
vinces, as in there chaptors frr instance, the langnage 1 bave nsed 
is that of asb-Shäm, a this is the.conntry in which } ‘was ‘born 





M 
and “red: al the method 1 followed in disputabi ion is Et nef at” 
Qädhi Abu-l Hustin' al- Quewini, for he was the tirat Tmam” whose’ 


lectures I.attehded, ‘Hence the elegance of our. dictieri in the, 
province of al-Marhriq, where Arabie, from the faët thâfit is 


there lenr nel and acquired by ardnous study, is inch, more ? 
correct than etsewhere.  Hence also the wenkneus of our lnignnge 
in Misr aud al-Maghrib and its utber viciousness.in the région of : 


the. marshes (al-Bat&’ih), for thât is the langnage of theqeople. 


An fact, ouv object heré has not been competition and rivalry in 


style, bat simply tha imparting. and. communicatien of knowledge. 
Kuow further that all uncortaiu questions péftaining to this 
science have keen decided i@ accordance’ with cummou conven- 
tional usage and the law of expedieucy,! exactly as the doctors of 
law have douo in tho chapters on the Mukätib® (covenanted 
slave) and OathgË T have followed, in the arrangement of the 
work, the methods adopied by the people of al-‘fräq, made 
fauiliar to me both by study and choice; and have allowed 
myself n due exercise of reason % in suitable places. And God is 
tho author of all siccess. 


DisTiNCTIVE Puis OF TITE DIFFÉRENT PROVINCES. 


The fairest of the provinces is al-‘Iräq. [ts climate is the most 
cheering to the heart and invigoratMg to the mind. With adequaté 
menns, nowhere will the heart be so glad and the intellect 80 
subtle as in this province, The province which is the greatest and 
which prodnces the finest frnits, and contains the greatest number 
vf.learned men and notable persous aud has the coldest climnté, 
isal-Mashriq. The province which produces ile greatest quuntity 
of wool and silk* and considering its size, yields the largest 
revenue, is ad-Dailum. ut which has the best milk and houey, 


, 


1 Tor an explanation of the term Tatikeën which literally means ‘approving 
see Feshshef Jstilahatil Funän, p. 390. 16 is synonvmons with al ous - 
Ehafi, (Ibid, p. 1106). 

# See Hermilton’'s Hidäyah, Vol. ITL, 876 et seq. 

:8: Bee Hamilton’s Hidäyah, Vol. 1, 49 et seg, | * 
| # At Qiyasin its technical sense signifies ‘ the analogical reagoning of the 
: Téérnod with regard to the teaching of the Qui'ën, al-Hadith aud al-Tjmä, 
| {Hoghes! Dict of Iläm). ‘For u full explanation! of the term see Kughshäÿ 
| Tatiéhats. 1 Funûn (p. U98), where ï is ste al. Give. ah-Shurt or ‘the legal 
Qi 
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: the nicest bread, and thp ‘etrongest saffeon, is al.Jibäl. , The 
province which most abounds-in fruits and in animal fo6d, and {s 
: the chenpest m prices, with the dullest inhabitants, is the province 
. d ar-Rihäb. That which is peopled by men the most degraded and 
the worst,' root and branch, is Khüzistän. The province. which 
has the sweetest dates and the most cringing people, is Kirmän. 
That which most abounds in sugar-candy, rice, musk and iufidels, 
‘is a5-Sind. The province with the most ingenious people and 
merchauts and the grentest amount of profigacy, is Fâris. The, 
hottest and the most famine-stricken and which has the largest 
quantity of dafs-palms, is the Peninsula of the Arabs. The 
province most favoured with blessigs, pions men, asceties.and 
shrines, is that of ah Shäm. The province where there are 
mure devotees, Readers [of the Qur’än}, riches, cofnmerce, 
- special products and grain, is Migr. The province with the most 
dangerous ronds, the best horses, and the most uoble people, is 
Aqûr. Lastly the province with the most boorish, the heaviest 
and the most Geceitful people, and which contains the largest 
vumber of towns and has the most extensive area, is al-Maghrib. 
‘Abdu-r-Rahmän, the brothers son of al-Asma‘,l narrates :— 
1 called npon al-Jâähidh and requested him to give me some useful 
information on eitics in general. He said ‘ Well, there ave ten 
cities in each of which certain things are remarkable :—humanity 
in Baghdäd, eloquence in al-Küfah, mannfacture at al-Bagrnh, 
commerce in Migr, treachery in ar-Raiy, boorishness in Naisäbür, 
stinginess in Marw, arrogance in Balkh, and craftsmanship in 
Samarqgand.” By my life he has rightly epoken. but thore are skil. 
ful workmen in Naisäbür aa well; and divers commercial producte 
in al-Bagrah; eloquence in Makknh, and crafty men in Marw. 
Furthermore, Sun‘a’ possesses à pleasant climate; Baitu-l Maqdis 
is wellbuilt; Sughar and Jurjän are” homes of pestilence ;: 
Dimashq has numerons streams; Sughd, extensive orchards; ar: 
Ramlah, delicious fruits, and Tabaristän, perpetual rains, Farghä. 
”. wah is cheap in prices ; al-Marwah and al. Juhfah, the native country. 
of libertines; ar-Ragqah, a place of dangers; Hamhdhän and 
Tivnis, the abode of men of worth; ush-Shäm, the conptry of 
righteous men; Samarqnnd, the guthering- place of merchantà ; 
# Li Naisäbür, the city of the ne Al Fustät is the most 
» 
l The celebrated philologist and sonèrhs (128-216 H. ; 740-831 AD). 
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populous'ef cities ; amd bleased’are the people of al-Gharj! in the. 
“justice of thé Sbhär. ‘Tgfahän is famons for its climate, its eleyant 
‘robes and its eaxthenware. The cnstoms of Sbirüz arva diagrace. 
on Isläm. ‘Adan is the vestibule ? of as-Sin ; so also is Sabär. 
Green: herbago, frgits and birds abound in as-Saghäniyfn;. end 
«were it not for ite-water amd froquent fires, Bukhärë would have 
_been'a splendid city. Balkh is a repository of jurisprudence, with: 
spacious bounds' ni o opulence. Îliyä is good for those who seek 
both religion and ‘the advantages o£-this. worli. ‘The inhabitants 
of Baghdäd are short-lived ; while, Sante’ ad Naisäbür are the 
reverse of Baghdäd in this respect. Nowhere: “are +he public 
preachers more uumerons and more degraded than in Nuisäbür;. 
nor are there any people morè covetous than the people of Makkab, 
or poorèr than the inhabitants of Yathrib; nor are there 80° 
virbuons as the people of Baitu-l-Maqdis:; ner so well-manuered as 
the poople of Harät and Biyär ; nor 80 intelligent as the inhabitants 
of av-Raiy; nor so talonted as thé people of Sijistän. The people 
of ‘Ümän are notorious above all others far dealiug ont short 
measures; and thero are not any more ignoraut than the people of 
‘Ammän. No people have more correct weights than the in- 
habitants of nl-Küfah and ‘Agkar Mukram; nor are there more 
good-looking Lhan the people of Hims and Bukhärà, or uglier than 
the people of Khuwärizm ; and no peuple have more mugnificent 
beards than ad-Dailam; or are more addicted to wine than the 
people of Ba‘albakk and Misr; nor are there more lewd than the 
people of Siräf; nor more rebcilions than tle people of Sijistän 
and Dimashq ; nor more riotons {han the pouvle of Samarqand anû 
agh-Shägh : nor ware snbmissive than the people of Misr; nor 
more idiotic than the people of al-Bahraïn ; nor more foolish than 
‘the inhabitauts of Himg; nor more clever than the people of Fasä 
and Näbulus, then of at-Raiy—nll being next to Baghdäd in this 
respect. No dialect is more elegant than that of the people of 
Baghdäd: none more vicious than that of. the people of Said& and : 
Harât; none more correct than that of Kburäsän. None sprak a 
more beautiful Persian than the people of Balkh and ash-Shäsh: 
while, nothing can be more corrupt than the language vf the 


1 Same as Gharjistän, a tract of country betwecn Hart, Ghür and Éhesniu. 
Tta rnlérs were ealled by the title of ‘ ash-Shar; “ee p. 41 note 4. 
% As the chief port on the Ar abian side of: :tho Indian Orean and an 
emporium for the proûnce of Ludia- aud China, 
7 
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people of al-Batf'ib. The people of Häital are the most strnight. 
forward, and those of Œharju-gh-Shär ! tbe most benevolent of all. 

, Now if & person should ask ‘ Which town is the best?’ Such a 
question demands some considerotion, If he be of those who seek 


: the advantages of both worlds, he should be told Baitu-l-Maqdis; 


and if he be pare in intention, and free from ambition, Makkah.$ 


, must be named. If, on the other hand, he should be of those who 
seek after riches and worldly possessions, and cheapness and 
 fraits, he should bo told, ‘Any town that suffices thee. Otherwise, 


choose between five cities, Dimashq, al-Bagrah, ar-Raiy, Bukbärä 
sd Balkb: of between five towns, Qaisäriyyah, Bä‘ainäthä, 


.Kbujandah, ad-Divawar and Nüqän; or between five tracts of 
country, as-Sughd, as-Sighäniyän, Nahäwand, Jazirat.Ibn-‘Umar 


aud Sâbär. Make choice of any of these ; they are the delightful 
places of Islâm.' Âs foral-Andelus, it is, according to all accounts, 
a country simply made up vf gardeus. The celebrated gardens of 
the world, however, are fonr:—the Ghüfak (campaign) of 
Dimashq, the river of al-Uhullnh, the plensant plain of ag-Sughd 
and the Sxib (valley) of Bawwän. To persons in pursuit of 
commerce, ‘Adan should be recommended; then ‘Umän and. then 
Mier. Whatever we may mention as faults imputable to: the” 
inhabitants of the different conntries, men of science and learning 
are to be exempted from them; especially doctôrs of law, as 1 have 
known them to possess much worth and excellence. Know further 
that every town in the name of which there is the letter säd, is 
noted for the folly of its inhabitarts, with the exception of al- 
Bagrah. If two säds come together in a word, ns in al-Massisah 
and Sargar,—God preserve us from 50 great an evil! If, in the 
name derived from any town to designate a pefson born there, the 
letter zäy precedes the y% of relation, the person s0 called will 
possess the characteristic of eunuing; euCh a8 ui Marwazi and 





1 Al-Ghbr), de country of ash-Shär. | 

# À marginal note to B contains the following : The iwo statements of ihe 

author, namely, that to a person withont ambitiôu Makkah is the place to be 
recommended and again that no peorile are more covetous than the inhabi- 
tants af Makkab (p: 49, 1. 13), do not necesserily iuvolve contradiction. For 
what he says here is transcribod from the writings of others, while his 
former statement represents his own opinion. The true statement 15 no 
doubt that which he hus cupied, for what he said before seems very like false. 
hood ; nay, it can be nothing but fulsehood itself. It may however be sai that 
opinions are changeable with tiuoes, individuals, diiagositions and jodgmeuts. 
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Sijizi.l ‘AI towns ending inän, have some partionlar excellence 
or good quality; such as Jurjän, Müqän and Arrrjän. In ex- 
tremely. cold countries the inhabitants grow more fat and stont, 
and havc hantsomer faces and thicker beards; such ss Fargha- 
nabh, Khuwärizm and Arminigyah. In towus siluated'on the sea. 
‘coast or the banks of a river, adultery and sodomy prevail in an 
excessive degree ; for example, Sirûf, Bukhärä and ‘Adan. Towns : 
that are surroundel by an abundance of strenms, have their in- 
habitants characterized by turbuience and riotonsness ; such :as 
Dimashq, Samarqand and aç-Saliq. All towns of'wide extent and. 
ef great natural advantages present gront difficalties in the way 
of obtaining livelibood, éx+epting Balkh. Know further that 

Baghdad was once à magnificent city, bat is now fast falling to. 
ruin and decay, and has lost all its splendour. I did npt find.it 
a ploasant place, nor an attractive city; and any eulogÿ of mine 
regarding it is merely conventional. The Fustüt of Misr in the 
present day is like the Baghdäd of old; I know of no city in 
Isläm superior to it. As to the province of al-Maghriq. it has, in 
consequence of the growth of despotism in those parts, declined 
from its former state ; still it is better than the rest. The Persian 
_ provinces do not agree with those who live in the lowlands ; and if 
it only had a stream of running water, ar-Ramlah would have 
been, without exceptiou, the most pleasant town in Isläm. Itis a 
lovely aud delightful place, situated in the midst of à holy land 
and strong fortresses and between a tract of low ground and the 
gen, with a temperate climate, delicious fruits and well-bred, 
though somewbhat ill-educated inhubitants. It is the store-house 
of Migr and the emporinm of the two seas and is à tuwn bLlessed 
with great abundarire. 


Tue SxCrs or ISLAM ann Apx-DHimmin.i 
The recognized sects$ at the present day in the countries of 


? Nominn Relntiva from ar-Raiy, Marw ‘and Sijistän. 

$ l'he non-Muslim subjects of à Muslim Governmont are culte Ahlu.dh- 
Dhinmah, or eimply .agh-Dhimmah; because, for the payment of à poll-tax 
to the Maslims, the latter bind themselves hy à compact or covenant {dhim- 
mah) ta give them security, personal freedom and religious toleration. 
Allo-dh-Dhimmah are particularly the Kitäbis, or the possessors of rerenled 
Books, is, Jews and Cbhristions, and the Majüs or Subeans. (Bee Hughes’ 
Dict. of Islam, articles Zimmah and Zimmi. M. 

8 Por an exposilion of the principal secte of lim the render is referred 
‘to Poëook’s 8 ‘Specimen Historiæ Arabum’ an to Sales Preliminary Discourse, 
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Isläm, posseseing private and publio halls of assembly and lecture- 
rooms, missiouaries, aud corporate bodies of members, are twenty- 
eight, Of these, four deal with jurisprudenve,l four with 
stholastie theology.$ four with the correlation between these two, 
four havo falien into obscurity, four belong to tradition, fonr have 
been absorbed into other four, whilé four exist only in rural 
districts. The jnrisprudential sects are al-Hauafyyah$ al. 
“Mâlikiyyah,t asl-Shafawiyyah 5 and ad-Dä’üdiyyah5 The theo- 
: logical seets are alkMu'tazilah, an-Najjäriyyah$ al-Kuläbiyyah.? 
and as-Sälimiyyah.10 T'hosc who have hoth fgk (jurisprudence) 
aod kaläm (incology) aro nsh-Shifah,l alKhawäñriji® al- 
Karrämiyyah t$ and al-Bôtiuiyyah:# The traditional sects are 


L For the definition of the word ‘Vigh,’ see Pocock, p. 208. 

8 A1-Kulwm, Focock, p.'199 et seq. 

8 Abu Hanifabh an-Nu'iman ibn Thäbit (80-150 H). Pocock, p. 291. Sale, 
p. 10. Hughes, p. 7. Agh-Shahrastäni (Al-Milat +oa-n-Nihat}, p. 161. 

4 Malik ibn Aons (94-179 H). Pocock, p. 288. Sale, p. 111. Hughes, p. 
812. Anh-Shahrastän, p. 160. 

6 Muhammad ibn Idris ngh-Shüñ'i (150-204 I}. Pocuck, p. 289. Sale, 
p. 11. Hughes, p. 570. Ash-Shnhrastuni, p. 160. 

6 Diüe.al-Isfahäni (202-270 H.). Pocock, p. 293. Ash-Shabrastäni, p. 160. 
An-Nawawi (Tahgdhibu-i-Asma), p. 236. 

Ts.e. “The, Separatists/” Pocosk, p. 214. Sale, p. 112. Hughes, p. 425, 
Ash-Shahrastäni, p. 29. 

8 Al-Hugain ibn Muhammad an-Najjär, Pocock, p. 244. Sule, p. 122, 
Hughes, p. 428. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 61. ‘ 

9 ‘Abdn-Nah ibn Saïd ibn Kulläb at-Tamimi, a vative of al-Basrah; died 
subsequent to tho year 240 of the Mijrah. Téjn-l-‘Arës, Vo!. I, 462. Ash. 
Rlahrastäni, p. 65. Ju the glrasary, de Goeïa calls bin Muhammnd ibn 
Kujliäb, Heiscalled Ab ‘Abdn-flah: in the Ghunyulu-e. Tia vf the celebrnt. 
ed ‘Abdu-l-Qädir ai-Jiläni, Part À, p. NS; perhaps his real mume is Abü 
‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Sa‘ al-Kullkbi, i 

0 Followers of Ibn Silim wha was, according to ai-Mucaddasi, à slave of 
Sahl ibu ‘Abdu.llah at-Tustari (xee De Slane’e 1bn Klallikan, 1, 602). For 
the doctrines of un-Sälimigyah, sco Ghunyutu-t-Tüiibrr, Part I, p. 83. ‘ 

IL Pocock p. 267. Sale, p. 124. Haghes, p. 572. Aëh-Shahrastüni, p, 108. 
. 18 The Revolters”” Pocock p. 264, Sale, p. 128. Hughes, p. 270. Ash. 
Bbahrastäni, p. 85. . 

18 Muhammad ibn Karrim (oh. 255 H, ses Tüju-l-Aräs. Vol. IX, 48. 
Pocock, p. 227. Sale, p. 121. Agh-KhaLrastäni, p. 79. The Karrämiyyah 
are also known 98 al-Mushabbihah, Hugher, p. 423, 

1 Al-Bitiniyyah were so culled on aocount of their ecoeric doctrines which 

were base on allegorical interpret avions of ‘the Qur'än. Solongas this sect 
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al-Hanbaliyyah,  ar- Rähwiyinhs ‘at Ausätiyynhs and 

Murndhiriyyah+ Those fallen into obacurity are al-‘Atä iyyah,t 
ath-Thauriyyah,é al-Tbädhiyyah7 and at. Täqiyyah$ Those .con- 
fined to rural districts are az-Za'fa-änivyah® al-Khurramdi- 
niyyah.® al-Abyadhiyyah ll aud as-Sarakhsiyyab ;1# and those 





remnined alive, they proved themseives the greatont eremics of Ixläm, Their 
history is written in the bloody deeds of the Tsenfü‘îlians and their branch 
sects, the Qurämitah and the Assasrins. The destraction of their power may 
be dated from the time of the Mughul invasion, Agsh-Shahrastäni, p. 147. 
Kaghshäf Istilahatit. Funan, sv, as Sab‘iyyah, p. 669. 

1 Ahmad ibn Hanbal (104-241 IH). Pecuck, p. 201. Sie, p. 111. Hughes, 
pb. 188. Agh-Shahrastüni, p. 160. 

% Jehäq ibn Rähwaïh (161-238 H). De Slane’s Jbn Khallikän, Vol. T, 180. 

8 ‘Abdyer-Rahmän ibn ‘Amr ibn Yubraid al-Anza‘ï (88-157 H). An- 
Nawawi, p. 882. De Slane’s Jbn Khallikän. Vol. TI. 84. 

# Abü Bakr Ibuu-l-Mundhir an-Naisäbün (ob. 309 or 810 H). An-Nawawi, 
p. 676. De 8lane’s 1bn Khallikän, Vol. IT, 612. 

5 Probably callod after ‘Ata’ ïhn Abï Rabäh (ob. 115 H). An-Nawawi 
422. De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, Vol. LI, 203. 

8 Sufyän ath-Phauri (95-161 Hj. An-Nawawi, p. 286, De Rlane’s Tbn 
Khallikan, I, 576. 

T‘Akbdu-Uah ibn Jbadh at-Tamimi, who apperred in the caliphate of 
Murwan al-Himär, the last of the Umayyad Khalifahs The Ibüdhiyyah, 
who were à sect of the Khawarij, hold that ‘AT aud most of the companions 
were infidels Ash-Shahrastani, p. 100. Tiju.l-‘Ariüs, Vol. V, 2. | 

* In ‘he place of at-Tiaivyah GC has «l-Abi-Thauriryah, the disciples 
of Ab Thaur Ibrähim ibu Khülid al-Kalbi al-Baghdädi, who died in 240 FH, 
It is probable therefore that this sect were called at-Tüagiyyah from Bäba.1.… 
Faq. . quarter of Baghlad. Soce glossary, p. 292. 

8 A branch of the heretical sect of an-Naujjériyyah. Ash-Sbahrastäui, 
p- 61. Hughes, p. 698. 

10 The followcrs of he merrv roligion”” They were also called al- 
Bäbakiyyah after their chicf, Bäbak al-Klhnrrami, who first appeared in 201 
H. This is one of several names by which the Iamülians or al-Büfiniyyak 
are designated. Kashshaf Istifähätil- Funün, p.670. Sale, p 140. 

LU Al-Abvadhiyyah, who are also known as al-Mubayyidhah and Bidht- : 
Thiyäb, were so called hecaunse they wore white garmonts in contradistinetion 
to al-Musawrvidah, tho partisans of the ‘Abbüaides whose bannors af hubits 
were black, They were the followers of al-Muganna‘ who appeared in ihe 
reign of al. Muhdi, and whosc doctrines were similar ‘to those of the 
Lhanawryyah who assert the dontrino of the two principles. Sule, p. 129. 
Lane's Arabie Dictionary, sub Ua. 


14 The followers of ‘Abda-linh ns-Sarokhsï, ‘who are chiefly fannd in the 


rural districta of Transoxiana. Al. Muqaddasi . .credits them with a love of 
ascetivinm aud devotional practices, 


» p. 


‘absorbed into others noesdé to thom are as follows:—al-Kallä. 
biyyal into al-Ash'‘ariyyah,! al-Qarmatiyyah # into al-Bâfinisyab, 
el-Qaderiyyah5 into al-Mu‘tazilah, az-Zaidiyyah$ into .the 
#i'ah sud an-Najjüriyyah into al-Jahmiyyah.t This is the full 
number of the sects now extant; they in their turn subdivide 
into innumerable denominations. : 

‘ The :sects alrendy specified are called by various names and 
jhesignations which repeat themselves and do not excoœæd the 
“œumber we have given, This js known to the learned alone. Four 
of them have uick-names: four are praised; four are blamed ; 
four are differéntly undorstood ; four are. given as names of 
repronch to the traditional sccts ;* four are precisely identical in 
meaning ; and four can be distinguished by experts only. The 
“uick-nnmed sects are ar-Rawät@dhé (Rejecters), al-Mujbarah ? 





E Abu-] Hagan AU ibn Jemañl al-Agh'ari (born in al-Basrah A. H. 270, 
died at Baghdüt betwoen A,1L. 380 and 34)). Pocock, p 232. Sale, p. 117. 
“Hughes, p. 24 De Slune's Ibn Kbullikau, Vol. II, 227. Ash-Shabrastani, 
P- + | 

4 Kalo, p. 180, _D’Herbelot, art. Carmath. Do Sacy's Chrestomathie Arabe, 
. 11, 47. 

8 The deuiers of absolute predestinntion, and asscrtors of Free Will 
Pocock, p. 238. Sole, p.115. Ash-Shnhrastäni, p.29. 

4 The followers of Zaid ibn ‘Al ibn al-Husain, who differed from the body 
of the Rhï‘ah in looking upon the Imämate of Abü Bakr and “Dinar as right. 
ful. Ash-Sbahrastäni, p. 115. 7 

6 Jahm ibn Safwan, towurde the end of the reîgn of the Honss ut Umayyuh, 
Agh-Rbahrastani, p. 60.  Pocock, p, 244. Œhunyatu-f-Tülibin, 1, 88. Hughes, 
p.568, ‘There is evidentiy some confusion in the jatter part of this 
paragraph. 

6 The first who were callod by is uame were tbe Shiah inhabitents ot 
“aEiteb, who repudiated/Zaid ibn ‘Ali ÿbn al. Hgsuiu for his acceptuuce of 
the Imämate of Abü Bakr and ‘Umar as righiful. Ît was ufterwards used by 
the Sunnis for any soct of Shiahs. Hughus in his article on the Réfiris 
Cp. 582) is slightly at fault 28 regards the rise and overthrow of Zaid. “The 
person Who took the field against Zaid was not 4l-Haÿjäj ibn Yüsnf, bat 
Yüsnf ibn ‘Umar, ñ cousin of al-Hajjäj. (De Slane's bn Khal, IV, 435); 
and he was nof Sencral of the Emüm Ja'far s army (?), bat tho goyernor of 
:al-Küfah on the part of Hishäm ibn Abda-l-Malik, of the House’of Umayyhh. 
“The history of these events muy be rend i in Ami of Joan: DRE Y, 1 
-‘and Ahlwardt'a Elfachri, p. 156. à 

T This is the name which the Qadariy yeah, or res of Free if, give 

to the Ahlu-s-Sunnah wa-l-Jumatah, the orthodor sectà of fsläm. They cnll 
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Ste: (Noubters). The approved be 
wa-l-Jamä‘ah $ (the followers of tradit 
authority), Ahlu-1-‘Adl wa-t-Tanbid + (Fhe% 
of the justice and unity of Go}, eo Mutmëïin {the bféving) and 
Ashäbu-l-Hud& (the righéty guided ). The blamed ênes are :— 
al-Kulläbiyyah, condemned for the doctrine of compulsion? in 
human actions ; al-Hanbaliyyah, censured fur their hatred ® (of 
“Al}: the Muthbitu-s- Sfat? (Attributists), condemued for rep- 
resenting God as similar to man, and the Munfu-s-Sifât # 
(Deniers of attributes), blamed for rejecting all £ternal attributes 
of God. Those diffeiontly uaderstood are, Firstly, al-Jabr (eom- 
pulsion ), which according to al-Katrämiyyah is to make capacity 





them by this name for holding to tha doctrine of compulnion or predestination, 
according to wluch man can only act by the will and through the power of 
God. Qhunyatu-{-Tülibin, 1, 75. 

1 Pocack, p. 262. Sale, p. 122. Hughes, p. 421. Ash-Shahrastäni, p. 108. 

$ According to Ghunyatu-f-Tälibin (1. 75) this is a name given by the 
Murj'uh Lo the orthodox sects on ocount of their qnalifying their expression 
of taith, fr no true believer can say I believe without adding if God, Most 
Higb, will” Ibid, I. 56). 

8 “Quu tradihont at consensur inmituntur”" Pocock, p. 218, This is a title 
which tlo would-be orthodox secta have afrogated to themselvoes, in distine. 
tion from the 1est of the Muslims. 1$ is now generally appliod to them 
under the form Sunnts even by their opponents, the Shi‘ah, who however look 
upon it rather as a title of abuse. See Haghes, art. Sanmi, p. 628. 

4‘ Æquatatis et Unatatis | Dei] propugnatores.”’  Pocock, p. 216. 

8 Al-Jabr. See Pocock, p. 289. 

6 An-Nagb. In both the émis and Jasänu-l.‘ Arab, au-Nawäsib are said to 
be a sect who made it a ; matter of religions obligation to benr a violent hatred 
to ‘Ah {Late, sub vai). The eothor of Täju-l-‘Arüs thinks that they were 
a seot of the Khawarij, But ‘it appears almost certain that the Hanäbilah 
were also called by this term and for the same reason (Cf. al-Kämil of Ibnu-l 
Athir, VII, p 280 lines 15 and 16). Avocording to Ghunyatu-t-Tälibin, how. 
ever, the word Mägibiyyah is applied to the traditional secte by their 
opponents, the Gki'ah, because they say that thé Imäm onght to be appointed 
by election, rather than succeed by hereditary right. 

‘1 The $ifätiyyah or ‘Attributiste” Pocock, re 225. Sale, p 116. Hughes, 
p.582, Agh-Shabrnstüni, p, 64. 

8 The deniers of the eternal attributes of Godare the Mu'tazilah, who are 

therefore called Mu'affslh ; see Pocock, p. 217. |'Bale, bp. 118. The orthodox 


Mualits follow the doctrine of al. Agk'ariyyah (Sale, p, 117} as regards the 
eternal Attributes of fod. . 
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of. lion cu-ineident with he performance of 4e aot,! and Ac. 
cording to ak: Mu‘tuzilah, the belief that evil is fore-ordained. by 
God, and thaf the actions of men are cagated by Cod?  Secondir, 
dl-Murjiah, who according to the Tradition sects are those who 
cousider Works to beinforior in degree to faith,$ and according 
to al- -Karrämiyyah, those- who deny-the necessity of works ;# 
according to al-Ma’mfniyyah,f they are those who are undecided 


in respect of faith$ and with the Theologists, those who are 


undecided as to the future state of persons committing grievons 
sins, nod do not admit au intermediate state? Thirdly, the 
Shukkak (doubters), who according to the Thcologists are those 


1 Some are of opinion that God has created in man n power by,which he 
may act whenever hé has the will This power in inan accordingly exists 
before the inception of {ha act; others, however, thiuk {hat God crentes this 
power at the time the will to set is felt so that the power comes into being 
coincidently with tho act and does not exist before it. See also Pocock, 
p. 244. 

2 Honre they cal the orthodox secte who follow this doctrine Jabariuyah 
(conpulsionisis). These however do nof effirm that evil happeus with the 
approvul of God, but that He docrens it and suffers it to exist. Pucock, 
p 235. 

5 See Pocock, p. 252. $alo, p. 128. 

4 The Murji'ah asgert that disouedience does not injure the believer, nor 
does obedience profit the infidel; they teach therefore that works arc not 
a for salvation. Pocock, p. 253. Sale. p. 128. 

8 There is a rect of the Khawiri kuown «8 ul-Maimärinyoh, the flower 
of a certain Maimüu ibn Khalid who langht that God wills whut is good 
only and not that whieli is evil; and hat Ring haj.pen wishout {he will of God, 
They legalise marringe with the danghters of oue’s Gnughiers and the 
daughters of one’ brothers aud sister; und {hoy comshier it the duty of the 
people to put to death auy rouler who acts in défiance 0f the law nnd all who 
aoquiesce in his rulo. No trace cun be found of 2 sect sallod a7-Ma’müniyyah, 
ulthoogh one of the bundred and tifly socts of islta Luy have been 80 
named. : 

8 The chief point of difference boiween doctors as rogards Îmän or faith, 
is whether works constituto a part of ir ox not. According to the former 
view, faith without works will rot save; while according to the latter opinion 
works ara no necesury for silsntien. Tnt, with the exception of al- 
Mu‘taziluh, the doctors of alim concur in saying that all believérs will be 
eaved nt last. The Mu‘razilah, on the other hand, say that a sinner dying 
withont repentante will remain in bell for ever but thut Lis condition will Le 
better than that of infidels. 

? See Pocuck, p. 266. 
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who hesitate respécting the’ Qur'änt amd ‘according to “È ï 
Karrämiyyah, those who qualify their expression, of faith.3 
Fourthly, ar-Rawäñdh (rejecters), who according tr the Shi‘ah 
ave those who postpone the KAïläfah of ‘Al 8 and with all others 
those who deny the Khilüfah of Ab Bakr and ‘Umar” Tné four 
sects that are procisely the‘same in meaning are nz-% a‘faväniyyah, 
n-Wädifyvahs agh-Shakkäk and ar-Rostägiyyah. .Tho fonr 
given as names of reproach to the traditional sects are :—al. 
Hashwiyyah 5 (those given to things of little importance), ash- 
Shakkük, an-Nawäsib (the enemics) aud al-Mujbarah (deniers of 
Free Will in man). Those distinguished by expéfts alone are :— 
the Tradition sects who are mot easily distinguished fron ask. 
Shéf'awiyyab, ath-Thauriyyalh frora al-HanaGyyah, an-Najjäriyyah 
from al-Jahmiyyah and al-Qudariyyab from al-Mu‘tazilah. 

The scets of the Muslims havo all branched off from four 
original divisions, the Shi‘ah, the Khawärij, the Murjiah and the 
Mu'tasilah. The first cunse of dissension was the murder of 





1 Whethor it ia crented or dt See Pocock, p. 222 e4 sex. og, p. 484 

2 As already aaid Mualima are uot certain if tney aro traly believers in 
God : everyone mué say ‘E am a believer, if God will !? 

8 Ascigning him to tho fourth grade, ingiend of the lirst. Pocock, p. 258: 

4% À branch of the Müsawiyyah, who consider Misà al-Kädhin, the son of 
Jafar ns-Sadiq, ns the seventh Lmäam. Müsü died in the prison of Häürün ar- 
Rashid, by foul means as some say ; his death“ however, was a matter nf 
dispoie among lis followers ; for some denicd that ho wns dead and bolieved 
that he wroull appear again; they were thorefors called Wäqiiyyah, from the 
root waguja, ‘to halt’ ‘to stop, for they consider A11-Kädhim to be the last 
Lim and do not procæd beyond him. (Agh-Shahrastünt, p. 127). Theso, 
the editor appears to think (Gloss. p. 378) uro tho Wäqifixyai of tha text; 
but the Tsmä‘ligyah, too, arocalled Waägifigyah aud they certainiy are he sant 
intended by the author, for he mentions above, as gcctt found in rural dis- 
tricts, both the Khurramdiniyyah and the Abyadhivyah wh: «re nothing but 
brarch-socts of the Iemä‘iliyyuh. 

5 For this and the following three names see Ghunyatu-t. Talibm 41, 75). 
According to this work they are names given to the orthodox secta by their 
enemies; thus, tha Bâtiniyyah call thom Æashwiyyah, for giving weight and 
adbering”to the traditions, wbich the Bätiniyyah look apon as of no importunco 
whatever, ho Murji'ah call the orthodox sects Shukkäk, for unalifying'their 
sxpression of Faith, as already stated, ‘he Räfdhäh or Shïuh cali them 
Nüsibigyah or Nawagib, £or their doctrine concerfing Imämate by election, and 
the Qadariyyah call them 4 ujbaræh for their bellef in predestination. 
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‘Ütlroan.! They soient divided. and will. ‘continne. ina 
state of separation till the advent of al- Mahdi2 Erj 8 in the 
above instance consists in the donbt as to the. future state .of 


1 On ihe doath of ‘Üthmän, the Khnlifate was offered to ‘Al whe refused 
it at firet but accepted it on pressure being bronght to bear npon him. Mn- 
‘âwiyab, however, who was then goveruor of Syria and had his own ambitious 
‘views would not acknowleägo ‘AJ ag Khalifnh, and oncouraged by the opposi- 
tion of ‘Â'ighah, the favourite wife of Muhammad. and two of the most distin. 
guüished of tho companions, Tulhah and az-Zubair, to ‘Ah, went ever 
to the extremityt of declnring war againat him under the pretext of 
_Atenging the bloud of ‘Tifhniin whose murderers were now in the army of 
AU. Fe was worsted in the fight and bnt for the clever trick of hoïsting up 
copies ef the Qur’än upon the points of his patty’s spéars and thus «appoaling 
“to the religious foclings af *Alïÿ’s men, he wonld have suffered a most compleig. 
defeat and probably losb everything. This davice was not lost 
üpun ‘A, bat he ns compelled to accept à compromise by the stubbornness 
of big own party who even threatened him with the faite nf ‘Uthmän if he 
refused to answer tho appeal of his enemier and decide all differences arcord- 
ing to the Book, as they wishod. Those very mon afterwarde rose against 
‘Ali and broke into open rebellion for taking the course they themselvos had 
forced him to. l'hey were tlerefire enlloa Khurérij or ‘revolters” fer having 
tisen agnihst tho lawful authority of the Imäm to whom they had sworn 
foalty. Thus the ruurder of ‘Uthmän was the indirect cause of the sehiem 
between tho Sli‘ah of ‘AIT and the: Khawärij. These Khawärij were Murji'ak 
in their doctrines; Lhntis, they keid that those who commmit 8 griovous sin ar 
to be considerod as infidels, while the body of Muslims nsserted they onght 
to be considered as believers, though swerving from the vaÿ of riglteonenesa 
by their sins, The acrife was ripe beiween the npholders of the opposite 
viows who Wäsil ibn ‘At’ stepped in and eaid that a ainner is neither 4 
believer nor an infidel, but holds a medium station. Wnsif and those who 
sided with bin were afterwards called Mu‘tazilah, for ‘havig separated frôén: 
the body of the orthodox Muelims, Hughes, remarking upon thu death of 
“Uthmän, enys (Dict. of Islum, p. 666), ‘ Worldig motiies entered fargely into 
the politics of Uthmän and ‘Ali, as contrasted with Ahù Baler and ‘Umar, 
“Uthmän, bÿ his wenkness and nopotism, ‘Ali by holding alaof with culpable 
indifference, during the protrneted. death-struggle of his predecessor, by 
abetting his mrtrderers In h6 opon Acid, and by his vacillating spirit, where 
firmness of purpose was needod, gave rise t0 fase ficrce dissensions bebwoerr 
rival religious and «political parties, which led, for the time being, to the 
cstablihment of the Umayyah dynasty, aud éventuaily canse@ thé division 
of Isläm into the great secta of the Snnnie auñ Shi'ahs." : 
.. 4 The ruler who shaïl in £he last days appear upon the earth. See Hughes 
‘ Diet. of Talant, p. 306, 


Le 8 here is 4 difference of etinjon 8x to the. renson of al-Murjiah “vais 





persons committing grievous sains, entertained alike by tho Ablu-r# 
Ray (reasonere) and the Ahln-l-Hadith ! (traditionista). The Mu'ta. 
_zilah asserk that everg Mujtahid® is right in legal quertions ; they 
sapport their assertion by the fact that at the time of the Prophet—" 
peace and blessing.be uyon him—when. a ‘party of men could not: 
discover the truc position ‘of the Qiblah and turned iu prayer 
towards different directions, he did not order those whe were in 
the wrong to say their prayers again, but placed them on the saine 
level with those who werein the right. Tam well-plensed with 
this saying of theirs, for tho companions of tlie Prophet have 
rétually differsd on certain points, and yet the Frophet declared 
their difference to be an exé?cise of loving kindness, and said: 
“Whether ye follnw one or the other of them, ye shall still ke : 


oallod by this name, because of the different significations of the word frj@', 
euch of which the. lenrned aceommodate to some opinion of the sect. (Sale, 
p. 123). As the opponents of the Mu‘tazilah who treat all grievons sinners 
«8 deserters of the faith, the Murji’1h derive their nama from Irj4 ag meaning 
“giving kupe fer they maintain thai transgrossions will not injare the believers 
and that should they noë pray nor fast, still their faith will save thera. 

L The followers of Malik, ash-Shñû‘i and Ibn Hanbal are called Aklu-! 
Hadith or Askäbu-l Hadith, the ‘folowers tradition, because they restriet 
thernsclves to the traditions aa the basis upon which to form all their decisions 
in civil and religious law, not contaïned in the Qur’ân. ‘he followers of 4 bù 
Hanifnh on the other hand, are called Ahlu-r.Räy or Aghäbu-r-Ray, the 
“followors of reason,’ because theÿ allow the uso of reason in all matters thot 
cannot be decided from the Qur’än, the Sunnah or the Ijmä'; they even 
prefer sometinies tho uso of reason over any tradition that may not be well 
anthenticated.  Sce ashShahrastäni, pp. 160 and 16). Pocock, p. 292. 


3 The term Mujtahid was applied in.the first agos of Isläm to a doctor who 
eserted all his capnoity for the purpore of forming à right opinion upon « 
legal question that cannct be decided from the contents of the Qur’än, the 
Sunnah'or tho Zjné of learned doctors. Whentho prinéipal points of law 
were fixed, howevor, by the doctors and more particularly by the founders 
of the fonr schools of jurisprudence the exercise of private judgmeut in 
legal questions coased to be rocognized. (De Slans’s 1bu Khallikän, J. 201). 
Batin Pgraia the title of Mujtahid is still graated to eïninenit divines to 
whom cascs from the conrts of law are submitted and whose sentence is 
deemed irrovocalite. There are seldom more than three or four priests of 
the diguity of Mujtahid in Persia; they are ‘bpointed, by the people and 
coutirmbd in tbe appointment by the King. Sgen, p. 418. See also De 


Y 


Saty'e Chrestomathie Arabe, tome I, p. 109. 
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“in the right’ 1 Sufyän ibu ‘Uyainah% has also said that. “Vérilg 
God will not. bunish anyone for what the learned disagree 
‘about ;” besides, if once a. judge hears and dotermines a Case, 
no other” indge bas power to set aside his jndgment even though 
he should believe it to bo wrong. A section of the Karramiyyah, 
on tbe otlier hand, say that every Mujtahil is right iu both legal 
_and theological questions, 5 excepting the infidels at heart. The 
author of this opinion, held as true by a body of Murjiah, sup- 
ports bis view by a tradition of tho Prophet ‘ My followers will 
divide into severty-three separate bodies, of which seventy-two 
shall bo in hénven and one ouly in hell.” Al other doctors, 
however, maintaiu thut ‘those only are right whose judgment 
is in accordance with the truth’ and that theso can only be of one 
body of men. They ground their argument on another ‘tradition 
wluich ‘hus fseventy-tiwo in hell and one only shall be saved.” # 
This tradition is move geuerally received but the other rests on 
better authority; and God is all-knowing. If the first be the truc 
version, the conderined srel must be the Bâtiniyyah and if the 
second be true, the section that shail be saved musi be the greater 
number of the people. These L'have always found to bo of four 
denomiüations : the foïlowers of Abü Hanïfih in al-Mashriq, the 


1 CE, Mishkitul Masäbh, IT. 749, ‘My companions aro like stars, by 
which ro4ds are found ; then whichever yon follow, you will find the right 
road” The difference vf the companions is said to be'an act of kKindnesgs 
to men because of the greuter liberty il gives them of chousiug cunveuient 
waye and practices ; while, if no choiso were left them bai to nct jn à ccrtuin 
mauner, which muy be injurions ve uupractirable to somnm pf them, vhey 
would be put to greut hardship und diffivuity. ; 

# Sufyän ibn ‘Üyainah was au emisent truditionist, well versed in the 
Qui’än and by far the most accurnte and Jeurned éxvounder of traditions. 
He was born in al-Küfuh, in 107 11, but fook up his residence in Makkah 
where he ended his life in 198 IH. An. Nuwawi, p. 269. : 

8 Al Ugül wat Furr!, the fondameut:l8 and derivatives, or tho roots and 
branches. The author of Sharbu-l Mowayif says The precopts taken from 
the law are of two kind, Some have for 1buir object faith itself, such as the 
_-belief that God i is omuiacient, omnipotent, a-hearing and all. -spelug, Theso 
are oulled dogmns, fandamenials and articles of faith and are traatett of in 
the science of Thoologr, al-Maläm. Oihors relate to. praétice, such 43, 
Voluntarg proyers are nucessary * and ‘Alms nf6 indispeusube. Thése arc 
called “practical, ‘derivative aud ‘exiernul' precepts end aré treutgd of in 
gcienoo ol Jurisprudence, ul. Fiyh. See Pocock, p. 203: 

# Cf. Pocock, p. 218 ; and Mighkätul Magabih, 1, 50. 
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followers of Malik in ol. Maghrib, the followers of aëh-Shañi in: 


esh-Shäsh and the frensure-towus of Nuisñbür, and the trai- 
tionists. in ash-Shäm, Aqür, ar-Rihäb and tho other provinces, 
mixed up with the rest, as [ have showu in y. cooent Se 10e 
provinces in.the body of the work. ms 

There are four sets of‘reading systoms lin strni üse e:—The 
system used by the people of al-Hijäz which comprises four rend- 


‘ings, those of Näfi',8 Ibn Kathir,# Shaibah # and Abü Jafaré That 


of the people of al-‘leäq which likewise concains four readings, 
namely, the readiugs of ‘Âgim,6 Haurzah,? al-Kisä’i 8 and Abü ‘Amr.® 
The reading of the people of ash-Sbäm, which is that of ‘Abdu-llah 
Thn ‘Âmir;! and lastly th resdings of individual porsous, of 


wbich thure are four:—tle reading of Ya‘qüb al-Hadhran:i,lt 


1 The reader is referred to Nôldeke’s Geschichte des Qorêns, pp. 279-800, 


for the origin of the variations in the text of the Que’än and the different 


schools of reading the sncred book. T'ho Qur'ar woes nriginally written 
withont diaeritical points, 80 that à lurgo number o[ words could bo read in 
a variety of ways. The reading was afterwards reduced to syslem; but 
different versions ua to be recognized, See De Slano's Ibn Khallikän, 
1, 152. ‘ 

2 Abü Ruwaim Nüf° b . “Abdu-r-Ralimän b. Abü Nu'aim, 2 native of al- 
Madmah; born about 70 H. and died iu #69. De Slane’s Ibn Khaillikäo, II. 
522. Nüldeke, p. 289. 

8 Abü Ma‘bad ‘Abdu-lah Jbn Kathbir, a native of Makkah; Lorn, 45 H. 
diod 120 H. De Slnne’s Ibn Khall., LL. 20. Nôldeke, p. 289. . 

4 Shaibuh iba Nisüb nf al-Madinah, a freed mau of Um Salimab, one cf 


the wives of Malhumnind. Nôüldoko, p. 288. 


e 


6 Abu da‘far Yazid b. al-Qa‘qa‘, native of al-Madinah ; died in 180 KH. Tbn 
Khall,, 1V. 159. Nôüldlèke, np. 289. 


8 Abü Bukr ‘Asin b. Abu-n-Najüd, native of al-Kafah ; bora, 63 H, died 128. 
Nôldeke, p. 290. Hughes, p. 478. 


7 Abü ‘Umärah Hamzah b, Habib as-Zuy:ät, uative of al-Küfnh; born 80, 


‘ died 156. Ibn Khull., [ 478. Nüldeke, p. 290. 


8 Al-Kisû'i, native of al. Kütah ; divd 189. Ibn Khall, IL 237. Néldeko, 
p. 291, 

9 Abu ‘Arr b. al-‘Alÿ b. ‘Ammär at-Tamimi, native of al- Éaerah born ie 
Makkah, 65; died in Damascus 164,H, Ibn Kball., IT. 89%. Nôldeke, p. 290, 

1 “APdu-l lab lbn ‘Amir. al- Yabgabi, native of Darmascus; born in 21, died 


‘18 H. Nôtdeke, p.200. Abu-l Mubäsin'e Annulés, L. Bis. Fes (p. 479) 
says Eat his date is uncertain, : 





1 4bü Muhammad Ya‘qüb al-Hadbrami, native of dass burn 125, 


ed 265. 1bn Khail, IV. 287. . Nôldeke, p. 291: 


the Selection of Air Ubaïd,! le Selection of Abü Hâtim, * 
aud the rendinÿr of al-A‘mash$ The. tedjority. of doctors are of 
opiniou that all are in the right. Ofthe tebts, I have fixed upon 
“hat of.Abü EHluuifah, God shew him mercy, by preference, for tho 
characteristies I shall mention in my account of the province of 
al-‘Iräq ; and of the readings. npon that'of Abü ‘Imrän ‘Abda-lluh 
Ibn ‘Âinir al-Vabgabi, for the reasons explained in ny acoonnt of 
Aqgûr. 

The common people have departed froih the code of Ab 
“Hanifah in four questions:—the prayers of the two: festivalsss 
except in Zahid and Biyär; the poor-rate levied on horses ;5 the 
placing of a dying person in the direction of the Ka‘bak:® and. 


1 Abu ‘Ubaid al.-Gisim b. Sallim; died in 224 Ibn Khall, 11. ‘466. 
Nüldeke, je 203, Mäji Khnlfa, 1V.607. He was the firat Imim ci noté who 
coliected the varions rendings in one volume. ° Fa 

$ Abü Hôätim ar-Siiiatäni, died at al-Bagrah in 248 H, Tbn Khalil, 1. 608. 

8 Al-Afmash (the bivar-eyad), a celebrated Imam gifted with superior abi- 
Bties; horn at ai-Küfah in 60 H.; died in 148. Ibu'Khall, L. 687. 

* The two rak'nh prayers rocitod on tho two festivals, the ‘Tdu-1 Fitr ‘thé 
Festival af the Breaking of the Tast” and the ‘Tdu-l-Adhbñ ‘the fonst of 
sacrifices." In the apiniou of Alkü Hanifah, the prayers of the two festivals 
are whaë is called w4jib, bat othér doctors took apon them as sunnah; 80 
that while according to Abü Hanifah, it is obligatory ôn every individual 
Muslira, it is sufliciont in the opinion of all others, res only PATÉ cf the 
Moslims should perform them, 

The precepts or practices of the prophel are nf three inde, Wajib, Bunnch, 
and Mustahabb. Those that nro Wé,ib or Sunnah are intimutely ebrnected 
with divine worship; bnt while ile Firkr can never be dispense with, the 
latter may sometimes be left undone. The Mustahabb Sreter to the peouliar - 
customs 0f Mnhammad and may be parformed or omitted ât will. ; 

6 According to ALü Hanifah, & zakët or ‘ponr-rate* of ouë- fortieth [not five 
per cent. as in Hughes (p. 709)], of he total vulne, is da on pastaring horses, 
not however if a drove vf horses consisted entirely af. males, or entirely of * 
mares. But other doctors are of opinion une no sakät whatevor is dus mpon 
horses. Fatéwg Qazi Khän, 1. 210, # » 

6 Abü Éfanifah requires a dyiug person Lo bo Hisees with'his feco towards 
the Qiblah and to bo‘laid on his right side,: juré a À corpee is placgd, in the 
grave (Al-Kijäyah on al-Hidäyah, 433) ; but ‘the practice is to ay the 
dying man on his back, as that posture is ensier for the going out of the soul ; 
when life has departed the’ body is dirénted towards the Qiblah stretched 
on its back, in such à mamner that wèio it to bo set up the face wouiil be 

fronting the Qibluh. (Qhunyatu-t-Tätibin, IL. 119). 
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“the obligatory nature of sacrifices! except in Bukhär& ar ‘axe 
Raiy. They have departod from the rules of Mäkik in fonr ques: 
tions also :--praying in front of the Imäm,$ except in al-Maghrif, - 
in Migr on Fridays, aud in ash-Shäm at funerals ; ; eating 
dogs’ flesh,$ except in two cities of al-Maghrib, where it 
is publicly sold, and excépt in Mier and. Yatbrib. where it in. 
secretly used in the mwaking of harfsahs ;# fininhing prayerë 
with a single taslëmah,t except in certain towns of al-Maghrib ; and 
iudifference with regard to the words of praise in making the bows 
and the prostrations in prayer,$ excepting the ignotant. They have 
departed from the code of ash-Sbäffi in four questions :— the pro- 





‘1 The offering of eacrifices ia à eunnah with Abmaûü, Mülik and ash-8hff; 
bat.a surnah which those wbo have the powor will do well not to omit. It 
is, however, w:&jib or obligatory with Abü Hanïfab, ao that the non-observance 
of it constitntes n sin. (hunyätu-f.Tälibin, Il. 42. 

4 The genoral practice is for the people to atand behind the Imäm or 
‘lender of praÿers;” but if {here is ono person only, ho stands on the right of 
the Imäm. A female leading women in prayers takes her stand in the middle 
of the row of worshippers. 

8 All species of dogs are unlawful food ; theÿ are also considercd as unclean 
animals, except by Mälik who pronounces them to be clean with the exception 
of some gpacies See Aaiitu-l.Hurwän of ad-Daniri; al-Kifäyah, Vol 
19. 1022 ; and Hughes, p, 180. ë 

* À kind of thick pottage mado of hruised whoat hoïled to a consistency, 

to which meat, butter, cinuamon and aromatic herbs are added. (Die« 
tionaries.) ” 

& he boncdiction at the closo of the usual form of prayer, “As-eal@nu 
falaikum aa rakmatu-lläh !" The peace and mercy of God be with you!” 
IG is snid twice, the worshipper in the first instance tnrning his head round 
to the right and in the 8econd instauce Lo the left, Mälik, however, says it 
ia said once only, with the face to the front, 

8 As-Sulat, or ‘Prayer’ is preceded by certain éhuré’if or ogsential con- 
ditions, such as ablntiou and the like, without which prayer cannot be said. 
Ït hoe also certain arkën or ‘pillars” «djibèt, sunan and haÿét or peculiar 
postarés. The ,non-observance of any of the arkër, whether wilfully or 
inadvertently, rondors pruyer ineffectual. To omit any of the wgjsbät Lhrongh 
forgetfulnoss may ba temedied by ‘the prostrations of forgetfnmess ;” but 
if purposely, the prayer is nullified. .1f any of the ‘gunan où haÿ’ät Le omitted, 
the officnoy of. prayer is not affected in auy way. :. 

Theo Tasbiku-r-Rukä and the Tasbiku-s. Sujäd (Ses Haghes, p. 467) are con. 
sidered of the wdjtbgt by all except MäËk who redkons théem : of ho suran, 
Thoir ilful omission according Lo Mälik is of no sgcount ; wbilst with others 
it destroys the efficacy of. prayers, 
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| #ouncing the biémi-Ulih with an audible voice,l excepli inal-Mashriq 
-in the mosques of his followers ; in respect of the gunüf3 the 
‘ enpcial sapplication atrthe close of the morning prayer ; the déclar: 
ing one's ihtention at tle instant of the fakbärah at the beginning of 
prayer:8 aud the omission of the special supplication in Wätr, in 
other than the last half Of Ramadhän,t except in Nasä. They 
have departed from fhe rales of D&’'üd in four particulars: taking 
more thon two wivess allotting to two daughtors half tho 


1 The other soctà repoat the Tasmiyah, "In tho name of God, the com- 
passionate, the mervifal,” (Hughes, p 466 b), in an uudertone; bat nsh- 
Sbhñi requires it to be said audibly when chapters of the Gurän are rend 
alotd. + , 
8 Withthe oxception of, nsh-Shäfi, all doctors say that the qunit (ce 
ÿ Hughes, p. 482) ir rnid aftèr ühe Witr prayers (Hughes, p. 670) only; but 

ssh-Shafif says it muy be said after the morning prayers, as well, 

8 The Muslim, before ontering upon any act of devotion, must declare his 
miyyeh 6r intention to perform such an act ; otherwise, it is null and void. The 
-Hansfis consider the niyyah us a shart, or condition, which precedes prayers and. 
which holds good oveu if à time elupses before a man commences his prayers, : 
provided he has done nothing in the intorve] foreign to the nature of prayer, 
Accurdinglf, if a man, while making his ablutions, declares his intention to 
perform the midday prayers for instance, Lis prayers are valid eveu if, at the 
time of praying, he forgets to repeat the niyyrh. The Shaf‘is, however, hold 
that tho declaration of the intention ought to be made with the takbzrah, te, 
the Alähu akbar or ‘ God is great,” with which àll prayers begin. In the casé 
mentioned above, the mars prayers are uot valid according to the Shäfis, 

+ As already explaincd the Qunät is a socret prayer offered at tbe close of 
tbe Witr, which, as the word implies, je an old number of rak'ahs, 3, 6 or 7, 
aid at any time between tho last prayer at night, aud the Gawniug of day 
(Hughes, p. 670). The Quart may be offered'at any Hme of the jear; agh- 
Shafi‘i however holds that it is uot admissible except in the latter half of ihe 
month of Ramadhän. . 

5 ]1n C.fow. Wo pre at a loss to account tor the selertion of the wrong 
rending by the editor; ve should ogrtainly read &s M ns in C. The number 
of wives which à man may take to himself, is Hinited to four by verse 8 of 
the fourth chapter of the Qur'an. It runs thus, Mairy what seems good to 
yon of women, by tros, or thrces, or jours.” ‘The menning of the verse can 
ouly be that every man may have twa, or three, or four wives; yet some, such 
as the Phéhiriyyak or followers of Da'üd al-Isfuhint, from & 60° “leral a€- 

. ceptation of the words in the verse, have thought that there is sanction bere 
for marrying as many 48 nine Wives (2+ 3+4), and others for even taking an 
æanlimited number of wives. But in justice te the author of Isläin it nfüst bo 
gaid.thät this interprotation of the verse ie quite uuwarrantable. In con: 
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sie 51 Ent a man bivingi in éhe vicinity of a masjid is bound to saÿ 
his prayers in the maÿid itself ; and in tbe question of al: Aul, when 
the shares exceed in amount the property to be dividef$. They bave 
departed from . tradition seots iu Aour the mué'ah 8 during 


uection with éhis way be read with interest the sense set on foot bg 
Akbar as to the number of fresborn women a man was legally allowed té 
marry. Fee Ain-$- Akbari (Blochmann) L.178 +... TA "yet 
1 Inthe 126h verso of Sgraëu-n-Nis7, the IVth its of. the Qurän, s 
. son having sisters is given tho portion of two danghters; #f there ave 65 
daughters and they shoutd bo more than two, {hey are to have two-thirdægz'if 
thero bo but one daughter, she shalt bave haït the prop£rty. It fs not; dis. 
tinétly atated what shall Le tho portion of two daughtere when there is na 
other issue. bn ‘Abbüs would not give them more than half, 1e, the ‘ebarg 
of an only daughter; bnt all the other companions are unanimous in allottng 
tbem two-thirds. Ibn ‘Abbüs contends that dnughters axe to be given two- 
third only when they are more than two. Those who hold the other view, 
however, say that as the share of a-s8on is equal to that of two daughters, 
therefore, by inference, the share of two daughters is equal to that of the 
8on, who receives two-thirds when inheriting with his sister. They say 
: further that as 36 was not intended to give more than two-thirds to danghiers, 
«‘whatever may be tleir number, if was distinctly laid down that when more: 
than Lwo, they shall still bave two-thirds, the émplied share of two daughtére! 
3 See Six W. Jones's trauslation of as-Sirjiyyah, Works, Vol. III, p. 627. 
Examples which come under ai-‘Aul are worked upon the principle of division 
into proportional parts. The shares being expressed in fractions, these are 
reduved te equivalent ones with a common denomiuator; then the property 
Às divided into sbares equal to the sum of the new numerators added together, 
and each will take as many of thess shares as shull bo equal to their Pelle 
numerutor aftor the process of reduclion. | 
As will be seen from Sir W. Jones’s commentary on as-Siräjiyyah roferred: 
to above (Works, Vol. L11, p. 576) tha first ease of ‘Aul arose in the ealiphate 
of ‘Uwar. It was he cage of 4 woman who died Jeaving na husband, a 
mother and à sister: of the whole blood. By tbe law of the Qur'än, the 
basband and sister were éaoh entitled £o à moicty and the mothor to a third 
of the property; but, as Ibn ‘Abbäs says, if an arithmetician could namber 
the sands, yot he could never muke two hulves and a ihird oqual to à whole ; 
and as the sharcs nre fixed by posilive law and none can by any means be 
deprived of their share, tho sbares of all the élaimante were, by the above 
rule, diminishod in exact proportion. [bn ‘Abbäa may be permitted to contend 
that if God has fixed # as the shnre of any person, “his claim is not satisfied by 
recoiving#; but tho doctérs aro wise enongh to acb. on thoir own initiative in 
such matters änd to divide the property equitably between ull tho clainants ; : 
while there can be littie doubt thai had the queëtion arison iu the life-time 
-of the prophet, he would have decided it in the samo way. 
8 Pigrimage totho sacred temple of Makkah 3 of two kinds, Hajj urd* 
9 
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pilgrimege; rabbine over tbe tarban; ! not accounting PE as à 
substitute for water in ablntion;? and that ablution losèa’ it. 
efpacy through laughter® Fonr of the sects, however, agroe.yrith 

tdi wpoii one or another of these y questions :-—4bû EHhnifah 
on haughter; the Shi‘ah on mul'ah; the Safi, send ablution, 
aid the Karrëiiyyah on rabbing over the turbifi: ‘The common 
peuple. have departed from the‘Shiah in four quete again: 
tbe: rie “ that à man is uifder legal obligation ‘to divorce his 







mnth. ke Hujj can ovly be made on the appointed days of Dhu-I-Hijjah; 
wrhlé @e ‘Umrahcmny be porformed at any other time. When the ‘Umrah, 
however, is made during the Hajj season, which commences on tho appearanca 
of the new moon of Shawwäl, and in advance of the greater pilgrimage, ib is 
+ called at-Mut‘ah (enjoyment), because on performiug the circuit of the 
Se éud running between al.-Marwah and a4-Safü and on offering a fitting 
“sacrifice, the pilgrim is absolved, till the time of the Hajj, from all restric- 
© tions imposed on visitors to the holy city, and may enjoy the pleasures dE life 
during his stay in Makkab, anterior to the groat pilgrimage. 
= Bomé doctors ecnsider al-Mutuh, whieh is also called at-Tamattu', as 
superior bo the other kinds of pilgrimage, and even assert that it is the kind . 
of pilgrimage enjoiued upon the believers; they aro not sopportod, however, 
in the latiér point, as may be gathered from the text. à 

The Mut'ah in this instance cannot refer to tho mut'atu-n-Nisé’ or ‘tem. 
porary marriages.” | 

1 This is w question of wadh&” In washing the head for coremonial puri- 
floation, the mujority of doctors require that the turban should be taken off; 
80 that the wetted hand shall be drawn over the surface of the head. floue, 
however, assort that it is sufficient, under certain circumstancés, to rab tho 
hand over the turban; but the general practice is as’ above. Traditious are 
- bited, however, to prove that it is equally right to rub the hond only, or the 
turban only, or both tho Head and the tnrban, See ar-Raudiatu- -%-Nudiyyah, 
p. 26. 

Hughes (art. Mk p. 828) appears te have TS the operatif of 
touching the boots or the turban as a process of inaking tieso ganuonts them. 
selves ceremonially clean. It i8 meant, however, as a substitnte for washing 
the head or feet in the abluiions that are required before prayers, às fot. in. 
etance when tho worshipper is an old man and would be injare by the apple î 
cation of cold water to the head or When thore ià & wound i in the fest, °° 

3 For at-Tayammum rev Hughes (p. 641), Agh- -ShaFi, Ahmad and Diüd do 
not allow the use of anything bui dnst for th. “purposes of ut- -Tayammumn s. 
but Mülik, Abü Hadnifab, al-Auzë‘i and others allow tho uso of se seancth, 
anything thereon. : 

8. Bee al- Futäwa-t “Alamgiriyyah, L. 14. J : 

* See Haghes, p. 414 There ie much contraveray as to the tognlity | of: 
miuliah maurtiages, which are usually contracted for & limited period, nôt ex- 


wife, if three repudiations be given ii immediato snccsssiou;! 
rubbing the feet and the kaï‘alah in the call ta prayert They 
hafe deperted from the Karrämiyyab in four qurstions: dis: 
pensing with the doclarntion ff intention before sach obligatory 
preger ; $ sayiug the prescribod Hayes on horseback ;5 that, if 


Li ® me 


tending i in sal cases to moro then a few days. The Qunni dootors do nob 
. deny that it was perméttoi by Muhammad on two distinct oocasions; but they 
gre unanimous in eaying that at last the prophot prehibited for all time the 
contracting of ench mariages. ‘However, it was hot tifl neor the eid. of the 
 esliphato of Draar that the mut'ah was definitély pronoqneed to be illegal. 
Needless to say, the Shiab, whc are always active in opposition to this 
Khalifah, vehemently attack his“decision in this matter, not 80 : mach 
from any morit that mut‘uh ronrriages possess, as from sectarian animosity to 6 
the person of ‘Umar. They contend that the 38th verse of the IVth chaptor 
of tho Qur'än, sanctions these merringes; but thoir contontions do nat really 
amount to much, as nothing in, this verse Can with justice be applied to 
mut‘ah marriages exclusively. The fact remhins, however, that Muhammad 
did sanction these marriages twice in his life and that several distinguished 
Companiona adhered to the practice. Bee ar-Raughatu.n-Nadiyyah, p. 180, 

L Sce Hughes, p. 876 (4). The Shi'ah law of Divorce is more atringent 
than the Sunni law and in many respects compares favorably with it. !l'he 
point with which we are immediately concerned is the faläqu-t bid‘ak which 
is on irregular form of divorce, as when a husband repndiates hig wife by 
three formulary sentences ntiered consecatively, or by a triple divorce x. 
prcssed in one sentence. The Shiah lvok upon this form of divorce 88 
having absolutely no cfficacy ; but the Sannis, although they hold the Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife to bo an offender against the law, give legal effect 
to ths divorce, in spite of its irregulerity, Hughes, p. 88. fee Fee 
Nadiyyah, p. 212. 

8 The Sununis wash the foet i in thotr ablutions ; but the Shï'ah merely pass 
their wetted hands over their feet without cansing any water to flow upon 
them. ‘The difference between.the two sects arose from two different readinga 
of the eighth verse of ch. V of the Qur’än; bat although the verse in ques- 
tion, in its different readings, sanctions both ways of parifioation, the practice 
of the prophot was always in ro: Of washing. Of. al-Kashshaf, Vol. I. 847, 

8 This refers to the formula Uex/ ES uk y Hayya ‘ulä Ekairi.l.' amal ! 
“come to the best of worksl”, which the ea add to the aghän. See 
Hughes, p. 28, 

+ As stated in another place, the worshipper must declare in formulnted 
words his intention to perforra any act of deyakion be.sets abont, speoifying 
the nature 6@f such act, This is quite esnential in ail acts of divine in- 
stitution; but tbe Karrämiyyah, it appears, dœ -n06 look upon the declaration - 
of iuténtion as of binding necessity. 

5 # traveller may, whôn riding, ray auy prsers except dos of divise 
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| Pütibin, LI. 43. 


“68 
4 person, through ignoranco of the time, “nkes food after the 
break of day, he may still fast for the day ;! and that a man 


* shall be held to have duly performed his prayers even if the son 
shôuld have rien in the meantime# ‘They have differed from. 
all ie thé following four matters: the fakbir in the days. of 
at-tashrig; ® praçer Lefore the two foekivals ; 4 inadmissibityto énter . 


ns 


institution. Tn such à caso ho fronts any quarter towarde which his breast 
may tarn, bat fret repeats his intention to be fronting the Qiblah. Signs are 
made instead: of ruküt and prontrations. (Mishket, I. 290). Even prayers of 
divine vrdinance may bo raid while riding, if there is any good renson to 
exonëe one from dismonnting. (Sce al-Futéwa-l ‘Alamgiriyyah, Vol. 1. 200.) 
The Kortämiyyah, it appeurs, do not tronble themselves about excuses; bat 
gay even their divine prayors, in the snddlo. 3 
{1 The remedies for a breach of Che fast aro of two kinds, Qudk@ and 
“Rofuh Tho first consisté in the performance of the fast at some other 
Mie; 044 the second in the froeing of a slave, or fasting two months enc- 
. sonsively, or giving victuals to sixty, pour people, In some instanccs the 
gadh@ only is necosgpry, ae when à wian Lakes food in the morning and finde 
out afterwurds that he did 80 aftor the break of duy. In other instances both 
the qadhä and the kaffäruh are eujoinod, as, for example, when « man inteu- 
tianally cats at tho forhiddon time. Whou a man has once broken his fast, 
he may of course tako nourishment during tho remainder of that day, The 
Karrämwivyah, it searms, allow a man who breaks his fast throngh ignorance 
of thetime of day, to wbstuin from fooû as on à fast day ; and they du not 
consider that a andhd is necessary under the ciroumsbtancea. 

8 Tho time in which morning prayers may be said begins with tho break of 
day and cnds before the rising of the sus. Prayers are not aïîlowed to be said 
aë sunrige, nor exactly at uuon or sunset, as these are the times whon the fires 
worshippers sai their prayers. See Lane’s Modern Égyptiens, p. 78. 

8 The takbér during the Ayyému-t-Tashris (Hughes, p. 27}, wbich are tho 
three days followiny the great day of sacrifice, narely, the L1th, 12th aud 

. 84h of Dbu-1 Hijjah. is based upon Qur'än, 11. 199, “ Remember God for a 
certain namber of days.” The form of tho fakbir during &htéo days, accorde 
ing to the schoo! of Ab Hanifah is as follows : ‘AUähu akbar, Allhu akbar, 
té ilähn ila-lläh; wa-Uühu akbar, Allihu akbar, 1ali labs. kamd. These 





# 


words are repeutod at the ond of all prayers, excepttne Wiër. Tho dostors 
have differed as to the exact words of the lukbir, «a wrell es with régard to 
the beginning nud end of thé sengon Joring which Ît is enjoined. The . 


commôn peopiu Have thcrefore eut thé matter #hart by disregarding the 
duty altogother. Bee el.Fatäwa-l ‘Alamgirigyah, 1. 218 and Ghédyatu.f. 


4 The prayers of the two Festivals may be said between the time when 


the sun assnmes a Inminous colour in the morning and ine time it begjns to : 


: declite. When a ma bas said he prayers of the Festivals, he must not 


8 


upon his retura from Minä on the last day before the going down of 
the sun; ! and washing the foot three times in ablutionf. : 
Itss ‘seldoin that doctors of the school of Abü Fanitah aie 
, fourd withont four distinctive features + high position with skil. 
falness of address, erndition, devoutness and piety. The four 
peenliarities which generaily mark the followers 5f Mülik are, 
sluggishness, stupidity, religion and adherente to custom. The 
‘four characteristics of the followers of ash- -Shañi are! sagaciby» 
“turbulence, humaneness and irascibility. 0° the followers of 
Dâ’üd, henghtiness, irritability, loduaciousness and opulenco. Of 
the Mu‘tazilah, elegance, wisdom, lewdness and sécfing. Of the. 
:Shï‘ah, inveterato hatred, sedition, wealth and renown. Of the 
Traditionists, adhcrence to exataple, activity, liberality to the poor 
and succëss in coutest. Of the Karrämiyyah, piety, partisanship, . 
meanness and mendicity. Of men of letters, sprightliness, vanity, . 
ability and elegance in dress; and of Renders, covetousness, 
sodomy, ostentation $ and hypocrisy. 
The religious bodies who enjoy Shi of subjects under pro- 


occupy himself with snpererogatory prayers, nor ought he to pray before the 
said prayers; but he must retnrn home and keep company with the inmates. 
- of bis house, as theso are days of sAqes and rejoicing. Fee Ganyatu-fe 
Tälibin, IL. 111. 

1 The pilgrim should spend {ho three days called a or 
the ‘days of drying flesh in the sun, in Minü and should throw ench day 
seven pebhles at each of the thres pillars. He may, howover, return to Makkah 
on the second day after throwing the stones, which takes place in the afternoon, 
Should be remain in Minä to the third and last day, he cannot make his 
return till the afternoon, ofter again throwing stones at the pillarse. The 
common practice, howdver, is for pilgrims to return to Mokkah on the morn- 
ing of tho 18th. Sce Burton’s Pilgrimage, Vol. LIT, 241 note. 

% Although it is not necessary to wash the feet in ablations more than 
Once, yet as it was the practios of the prophet to wash them three times, the 
doctors bave decided that it is commendable to follow this practice. They 
‘even say that if a man,as a matter of habit vwrashes his foet only once, he 
thereby becomes gaîlty, but not otherwise. The general practice however is 
to wash them ones oxly (Inghés, p. 8). 

8 he xord °&s translated by ‘ostentation * is wanting in the text. IE can- 
‘not be doubtod that this is the word to be anpplied here as the. phrase 


Aro 3 sb is of frequent use; it means ‘the assmming of a false nppéèrenco 


“of virtue or religion,’ in order to be seen and to. bo well spoken ‘of, . -pôr tà 
. Reabñvate, das 


. #0 


“tection of the law are. So CRE + be Chatte ‘the Majès! 

and the Säbiah® We shall note down, if God will, without 
partiality or prejudice the ascendeney of everyone of tho before. 
méntioned ’sects in their respective places and shall describe their, 
good, as well as their bad, qualities. Should it be said, “Most of” 
what thou hast mibntioned is wrongand contrary to well-known 
facts ; thou hasbt ôven departed from long-established usage in 
making aumber.four the basis of division, instead of the number 
seven; and yet, thou kuowest that (od whose name ts glorious 
created seven heayens and seven earths, and has made the days 
séven and the «nights soven, that provisions are of seven kinds ;5 
that the Qur’än is revoalod in words of seven dialects,* and that 
the ‘inagjis are seven;” 5-and sbould thaë be stated which 1 shell 


5 1 The Magians, adhorents of the Zoronstrian religion, See Hughes, p. 810. 
D'Herbelot, IT. 508. 
:  $ The Subians. Hughes, p. 661, D’. III. 145. Dabistän, III. 810 and 
note 1. | 
8 This may refcr to the food sont from heaven for Jesus Christ, which is 
atated to have boen compoged af five loaves of hreñd, one of which held olives, | 
another honey, another butter, another checse, and the fifth dried meat; 
with a fish, without scales or bones, having salé at its hoad and vinegar at 
its tail and vegotables of all kinds cxcept the leek: Kashshäf III. 891. Orit 
may rofer to the dish which Nonh prepared after the delnge witb seven 
kinds of vegetnbles which he had remaining—beuns, barley, whent, onions, 
lentils, vetchlinga and rice.. This is the origin of tho dish whichit isthe 
custom of the people of Cairn to prepare on the day of ‘Asküri,. Nowädirusl 
Quiyëbtr p. 144 See Lane's Modern Egyniians, p. 429. 
4 Sec Hughes s. v. Seven Dialccts, p. 569. 
‘ 6 The throo most venerated mosqnos in Isläm are al-Musjidu-l Haräm at 
Makkah, Masjidu-n-Nabi or the Prophot’s Mosque at al-Mudinah, and 
al-Masjidu-l Aqsä at Jerusalem. Of niques connected with the history of 
Muhammad and his religion may also be eited, Masjidu-t Khaif, Masjidu- te 
Taqwä, Masjidu-sh-Shajarah, and Man ERaoe These will be mentioned 
in their proper places, L 
: Here C'adds: tho plauets are also seven; the sanat. joints aré #AvOn $ 
prayers are of soven kinds; the -cirenmembulaiioug (of the Ka‘bab}, the 
runnings (between ag-Safà and al-Marwal) arid îne pebbles (thrown at the 
three pillare at Mis) ave ench seven ; faxting is ineumbent. on reaching seven 
yeùrs of ago; the &limates of the world are seven; the principles in arrange 
ing casos of inberitance wilh fixed share are sevon (See Sir W. Joness 
Works, Vol, III. p. 629), RQ the on number seven see AT, 
The Bwil Eye, p. 406, - 





n° 
partly answer later on, I reply that 1 bave puardoû egainat his ja 


saying ‘the recognized sects ” not‘ the sects into which the Muslims. 
are divided; and if the actual facts are in some inntances at°. 
variance w‘k our statements, this will be foand to form the ex.. 


ception, the truth beiog upon tbe whole as wo have rephesented. 


The Satiaritans # are akin to the Jews; and the fact that they 
consider Müsë, on him be peace, ag their prophet, provés it beyond. 
“doubt.# ‘The quaternary divisien, on the other hand, is actidental 


and without any design on my part; neverthrlese, examples are 


not wanting to show that this alap rests on well-established 
‘authority; for instance, the snoréd Buoks are dour;t man is 


created of four (humours);6 he temperaments are four; the 
seasons are four;5 the rivers are four;7 the corners of the 


1 Ofor this: The worshippers of idol : in as-Sind arenot of the Dhimmah, 
‘or those under protection of Isläm; it is on this account that they are 


exempted from the poll-tax. The Majis, however, are accounted as of the: 


Dhimmah ; for ‘Umar ordered them to be treated in tho same way as the 
People of the Book (tho Jews and Cbhristians.) Tho fact tbat we call the 
folluwers of one and the same code of doctrines by two nnmos, one of praise aud 
one ef blame, does not arise from a love of eulogizing or reviling on our part; 
oar object is merely to show what others think of any soct and by what names 
they call them. Whoever therefore louks into this bouk must kecp his wite 
about him and ponder well what he read in ordor to find ont our real object ; 
otherwise ho will hold onr book in contempt and will, moroover, blame us. 
8 As-Sämirah; D'H, LI. 197; ash-Shnhrastäni, p. 170. 

8 C adds here: It is genorally said of Abü Hanifah that he did not engage 
in theological discussions; this is also what I have noticed in the most dis- 
tinguished doctors in this age, as Abñ Bakr al-Jassäs, Abü Bakr ibon-l Fadhl, 
al-1smä‘li, ag-Se‘wäni and al-‘Aqïli, Tonce heard Abu-l Husain al-Qazwini 
say that no donbt Abü Hanifah was of the Murji'ah; whorens most of those 
of his folluwets who claim to be students of theology are Mu‘tazilah. This 


being s0 we did not consider it right to say that Abû Hanifah engaged in both 


Jurisprudonoe end theology ; the utmost.we can say is that of his followers 
gome studied seholastic theology, while othèrs, roone of theology, engaged 
in the study of practical law. 


4 At-Taurât (the Old Testament), al. Jojl. (ho New Testament), az- aie 


{the Book of laalms) and al-Qur’än. 


5 The fqur hamours of the body are,—-ag- -Safré” (the yollôw bile), as-Saudä'. 


(the black bile}ÿ ad-Dam (blood) and al-Balgham (phlegm). 
8 Spring, summer, auturnn and winter. 


1 The four “rivers of paradise "—the Nile, the. Eupbrates, “Safbln. ad 


Jaihün.* C£. Gen. ii. 11 to 14... 





, 4 ; Re 4 nt di sg , 
Ks‘boh are four; { and thé'sacre@ months are Lo, L A) Agbagh 
Lo, j y 4" ‘ 

1 A-Ka‘boh is a néhrly square building ; its four ruèns br coiners Brun 
ar-Ruknu-l Asoad, which looks to tbe Enst and holds the Black Stone; ar- 
Buknu-l ‘régi, looking to the North; ar-Ruknu-sh-Shämi, towards thé West; 
and ar-Ruknu-l Yamänë, which looks towards the South, È 

$ The four sacred months are,—al-Muharram, the fret month of the year; 
Æifeb, the sovonth month; and Dhu-l Qu‘dah and Dhu-l Hyjah, the two laat 
months. 

G adds here: Ibrähim bas also divided four birds into four parts, and placed ; 
thém on four mountains ; the rivers, mouniains and battle-flelds are each four: 
four towns are of paradiso; the winds are four ; the pillars of Isläm next to 
faith mŸ four; the ablution is in four merabers of the body ; the number of 
witnessès toprovs à charge of adultery is four; à salam sale i8 not Jawful 

,exsépt in feur kinils of articles; à Muslim cannot marry of wives except 
four; the gardéns of the world are four ; the takbire in the barial service are 
fôux; tbe righüygnided Khalifabs are four; and four things upon four classes 
@re of binding nabure.— 

Ï To show Abraham how the dead ore to bo revivod nt the rosnrrection, God 

“ordered him to tako fuur birds, cut them to pieces and put a part of them on 
four separato mountains ; then to call thom by name, whon tley will rise, 
whole and sound, and go to him, Qur’ün, I]. 262, Sale’s Koran, p, 82 aud 
notes, Al-Kashshäf, p. 178. Tl'he four birds are said to be the peacock, the 
cock, the ravon und the pigeon; whilo the nountains are located on the road 
from Makkah to at-Tan‘im, near the wells called az-Zähir, two on each sido 
of the road (Voyages d'Tbn Batoutah, I. 387). * 

The four rivers as already stated are,—the Nilo, the Huphrates, Saihün and 
Jaibän. The fonr ‘“ pre-eminent mouutains,” Sédätu.l.ñbal, are, —Monnt Sinai, 
Uhe Lebanon, Ubud and al-Jüdi. In page 187 of the text, however, 
Mohammad is reported to have said that four mountains are of paradise; bat 
the names of three only are given, —Uhud, Majannah and Monnt Sinai. Abu 
Hurairah, again, is reported to have saïl that the besl, of all mountains are,— 
Ubnd, al-Agh'ar and Warigän, three moaoubäius sbobwecn Mnkkah nnd 
al-Madinah. ‘l'he four battle-fields said Lo be of paradire are,—Badr, l'hnd, 
ét-Khandeq and Hanain; these will be noticed in another place. The four 
towns that are of paradise are,—Makkah, al-Madinah, Tir: (Jerusalem } and 
Dimoghq. Thisis as roported by Makhul (Yäqüt,*ILl, 498); but Ka‘ba.l 
Abbêr (Rikäbu-t Buldän of Tbnu-1 Fagih, p. 109) eays they are Hims, 
Dima#hq, Baît Jibrin and Dhafär. Mekhül alto patpes four town as being of 
the towns of hell; they are,—Antiqiyah [Aatic p3; ut-Tuwänah, à frentior. 
tewn near al-Massisnh ([Mopsnestia] ; Qustantitäÿyah [Constantinople]; and 
San. The four winds ure,—ag-Sab4 (the on8Ë wind), ad. Dubzr (thu, went 
wind), agh-Shomäl (the north wind), and &l-Junëb; (the sonth wind), The 
five pillars or practical duties of lsläm ste, 1. Al-fnôn, the profession of 
failb in the uuity of God, and the mission of Muhammad. 2. Ag.Sukt, 
Pésger, 8 Ay-Soum, Fasting, 4 A+ Zokal, Almagiwiog. 6. Al-Huÿj, Pi 
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ibn Nabätah,! moreover, hâa related that he heard ‘Ali—May God 
be gracious io himsay, ‘The Qur’än is composed of four parts; 
one part concerning ourselves; another, concerning our enemiés ; ‘ 
the third contains stories and parables; and the fourth, laws and 
regulatiovis. These, then, ave undaubtad precedents. 


"7 RELATION OF MY ACTUAL BXPERIENOBS. ie 
Several men of learning and ministers of State have written où 
his subject, even though their writings, besides being imperfect, 
_#re mostly, nay, all based on hearsay. On the other hand, T have 
myself visited everyone of the provinces, and haye brought even 
the least important matters, within my personal knowledge. L \ 
have not omitted, at the same time, to make investigation and . 
inquiries, and to exercise the faculty of reason. In this way, the 
work has come to be composed of three elements ; firstiy, what 1 
have persoually seen, secondly,, “hat I have heard from trust. 
worthy persons, and thirdly, what I have found in books written 
on this and other subjects. I have been assiduous in frequentiug 
all royal libraries without exception; have studied the writings 
of all the sects ; have acquainted myself with the opinions of all 
peoples; have mixed with all sorts of ascetics and have every- 
where visited the assemblies of public discoursers. Thus 1 
succeeded in gathering the knowledge T desired in this science. 
T have acquired thirty-six names, ‘by all of which I have been 
called and addressed; such ns, Mugaddast, Filustini, Misri, Maghribi, 
Khurasant, Silmi Mugri or teachor in Qur’än-reading, Fagih or 


grimage. The four members of which 1wadh% or partial ablntion is performed 
are,—the face, the hands, the head, and the feet. The four gardens of the 
world have been mentioned already, sce p. 60 1, 17 of this translation. For 
the burial service which copaists of four takbirs or AUähu akbar repented 
four times with some short prayers, see Hughes p. 45. The rightly-guided 
Khalifahs are the four immediate snccessors of Muhammad, namely, Abü 
Bakr (14-18 H), ‘Umar (18-23 H), ‘Uthmän (28-85 H) and ‘ Ali (85-40. H). 

1 The authorities for this tradition givén in the text are,—Abü Bakr 
Atkmad b, ‘Abdën; Mubatumad b. Mu'äwiyah al-Angäri; Iamä‘ïl b, Sabib; 
. Safyän al-Hariri ; ‘ Abda-l Mu'min; Zakariyyë’, the father of Yakyi ; al. Asbegh 
b Nabätah.  # nn 

# The word is ancertain ; perhaps the bost reading is thaë given above. In 
this case the word may be taken as synonymous with Muslim, for silms in one 
Of its giguifications has the seuso.of ‘the religion ofIaläm ;’ Muslimi, the pro. 
bable resding in MS. B, bas aled the same meauifg as Muslim, ns it in à 


relative adjective from Muslinér, 
19 
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doëtor of the law, S&fi, Walï or holy man, ‘Abid or devotee, Zahid 
ot ascetic, Sayyäk er pilgrim, Warräg or scribe, Mujallid ox book. 
bindey, Täjir or merchant, Mudhokkir or public discourser, Imäm, 
Mu adhdhin or crier of the hour of prayer, Khaïtïib or preacher, 
Gharib or ‘stranger, *lrügt, Baghdadi, Shämt, Hanifi, Mutu'addib 
(a schelar undér the care of an instructor), Kart (a lodger in the 
precinets “f an endowment), Mutafagqih (a student of law and 
theology}), Muta‘allim or lenrner, Fara'idkt (doctor of the law of 
fnheritance), Ustädh or master, Dänishümand or sage, ShaikA, 
Nichästah (a man of loarning), Raäkib (a courier), and Rasäl or 
messenger; and, {hat js on account of the various countries in 
which [ have rosided, and the many places that I have visited. 
Besides, I have had my share in all that commonly falls to the 
lot of travellers, with the exception of begging and the commis- 
tign of a griovous sin. 1 Have attended lectures in law and ethics ; 
ptâctised asceticium and dovotion, lectured, in my turn, on law 
dnd ethics ; preached from pulpits; cried the hour of prayer from 
tuiuarets ; ofliciated as Imäm in masjids; delivered public dis- 
courses in congregalionx| mosques; frequented schools ; pronounced 
special prayers in assemblies; spoken in meetings; swallowed 
harisah 1 with the Süfis, éharid% with 1be monastics, and ‘asädah ® 
with seamen. Ï was driven in the night from mosques ; have 
wandered in solitudes and lost my way in the deserts ; was, for a 
timé, earnestly bent on devotion ; and have, at other times, openly 
acquired ill-gotten wealth. T have associated with the devotees 
of the mountain of Lubnän;# mixed with persons in authority 
for some time; owned slaves; and carried things on my head in 
baskets. Twas very near drowning on séveral occasions, and 
have, a number of iimes, heen plandered in yredatory attacke on 


1 $eo ante p. 68 note 4 of this translation, . 

À À mess of crumbled bread, moistened with broth, and generally having 
«wall piccerof ment cut npinit, hear 8 at- Hariri, notes to che Thirteonth 
Agsembly, p..382, 

8 A sort of hasty-pudding consisting of aghené Let nntenel and stirrod 
about with clarified batter, and caoked ; it. is also common made ot boil- 
ing water, flour, clarified butter, and honey, ( Dictionaries ). 

$ Mount Lebanon holds a distingaished position as tho residence of Sera 

sud holy men. Forty of the Abdai (Lane sv. J) live on it at ul times, and 
Atbasin this Way come to be cousidercd as ons of the most venerable of 
mountains, ce p. 72 noté 2 of this trunglcion, 





our caravans, I Enve been fn hé service ‘of magistrates and 
distinguished men; have conversed. with kings .and ministers ; 

kept company with vicious persons on the road, and sold goods ia : 
market-placs. Thave been confinsd in prison and ärrested a8 4 
spy: have witnessed. the fighting of ar-Rüm in vessels of war : 
and tbe striking of bella! in thé night; have boune oks for 
hire ; Pr for. + cb my songs ; * travelled in'litt andon 


ue xs ses 
Mu eg 


: 1 Oriental Obristieis Pormexly wade use of nawègh, tfu"oblong: pieocs of 
wood struck with floxible rods, to saummon the congregatiqu à to divine sergice. . 
They were uot permitted to do this except in places where, the Muslims werd 
few. Now-a-duys the use of chéfch-bells is ailowed, kut not without great 
reluctance, How intoiébuble tho striking of gongs, or thé ringing of bells, i8 
to the followers of the prophet, is amply illustrated by the events of the year 
658 of the Hijrah (A.D. 1259), as narrated in the Annals of Abu-l-Fids. 
The Mughül had overrun the countries of Isläm, and aword aud rapine, 
followed in their track; the Obristians, ‘however, escaped unharmed, and 
believing themselves for the time in complete security, ventured to make use 
of tho bateful gongs in the very heart of Damasous. This greatly incensod 
the Mnelim inhabitants of the city, who saw in that à disposition to exult 
over their own misfortunes ; accordingly on hearing that an arthy had marched 
from Egypt against the Mughül, they fell upon the Christiens of Damasous, 
plundered their houses and demolished the magnificont Church of Mary, The 
Muslims of Khiläf, in Central Armenia, fonnd themselves, however, 8ome. 
years bofore this, under the necessity of bnilding à church in the citadel and 
striking the gongs in order to induce the Georgians who were besieging the 
town to withdraw. Bee al-Kämil of Ibnu-l Afhir under the year 623 H. 
(A.D. 1276). 

4 The word translated by ‘aongs” is imperfectly printed i in the tom: The . 
above reading was adopted with reference to an anecdote of a similar nature 
related in al-Aghani, 1. 23. It refers to an incident in the life of an illus- 
trions singer of al-Madinah, Ma‘bad by name, who himself tells the story in 
the following words:—An Amir of al-Hijäz, who was governor of the two 
eacred cities at one and the same:time, sent ms à message to proceed to him . 
to Makkuh. I set ont on my journéy ; and one day I happened to be ahead of 
my servant and was hard pressed by both heat and thirst. Icame at last to 
a tent in whiôh was a negro and where some large jars of water were Jeft to 
cool. Laccosted the man and said, ‘Friend, give me of this water tbat I may 
drink” He said, No. ‘Do thon grant mo then to stay nuder the shelter of 
thy roof for a while, said J He again said; K: # Thus ropulsed I made 
my camel lis Gown and, taking refuge in her shnde reened myself from the 
‘heat. It then occurred to me to compose some new music to sing before the 
Aoîr on my arrival to him ; and perhaps, thought I, in moving my tongue, my 
(throat* Will alao be wetted and my sufferinge will be alleviated. So I began 
to sing in a low voice one of my old songs, when ‘suddenly J found myself 
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horseback; walked throngh hot wWinds and suows; lédgéd in the’ 
precincts of royal. courts amongst noblerson, and Lved ‘in the. 
midat of ignorant persons in the weavers’ quarter.i ‘How often 
havë”1 succeeded to power and eminence! I have been the objeot 
of murderdus plots more than once; haye made the pilgrimage.. 
and lived in religious retirement ; häve‘etigeged in Holy War and 
taken my post on the enemy's frontier; have drank of sowigf at 
the'public-drinking place # in Makkah ; have eateu of bread and 
peñse in times of distress ;# and of the food provided by the 

. carried by the negtd and taken to his tent. Hethensaïid, ‘Father and mother 
will I give away for theo, wilt thon have‘some barley meal-with this cool 
water?’ I said, ‘Thou hast already refused me less than this, and surely a 
draught of water will sufice me.’ Thereupon be gave me to drink fill Î was 

quite satisfied. My servant arrived, I stayed with the negro till the evening 

L anfl then thought of continuing my journey. On leaving he said to me, 
Q'ihou denrer to me than father and mother, the heat is excessive and 1 am 
ffraid there will happen to thee the like of what has already happened; 
bormit me, then, to go with thee carrying a water-skin on my neck, so as 
to give thoe to drink whenever thou art thirsty, and for each cup thou wilt 
please sing “me à song, Î replied, so be it; and by God! he never left ma 
till I reached the station ; and he used to give me water to drink and I used 
to sing him songs, all the way along. 

1 Weavers are proverbially notorious for lack of intelligence, although they 
are not as bad in this respect as sorñe other gentry. Al-Jähidh has given his 
opinion that the intelligences of a bundrod schoolmasters would make the in- 
telligence of one woman; the intelligences of à hnndred women make that of: 
a weaver; the intelligenoces of a hundred weavers make that: of a eunuch, 
while à hundred of these make the intelligence of one boy. A more chari. 
table author says that the intelligences of two matrons make that of a single 
men ; that the intelligences of four ennuchs make that of one woman; that 
the intelligences of forty weavers make thaë of à eunuch and that the intelli- 
genoes of forty achoolmasters make that of a weaver. 

3 The meal of wheat, barley or vetches pounded emali nad fried ; sawiqg 
also meuns ‘ wine.’ . 

. 8 The tribe of Quraish both in he Jähiligyah and Tsläm fornished the 
pilgrims with water from thp æpll of Zamram; but as ihe water of this welt 
[is éxceedingly heavy to the taste, they were wont to farow into it quantities 
of raisins and dates to give it flavour. This is wbat is called -Sipayatu-! EHäjj : 
at the time of thé propliet fhe duty of giving the pilgrims watersto drink 
had devolved apon al.fAbbës, the ancle of the prophet, aad it iong remained 
» special prerogative of his family. See al-Azraqie Hislory of Makkah, p. 70. 
4 The text has Gel which in a marginal note in B is said Lo be grong. 
No satiafactory word could be fonnd to replace it; all, tranglated ‘in 
tion of distress, does not seëm Lo be inppproptiaio here, + © 
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hospitakity of Trés, che Friand (of God) st and of tha. froit vf. 
.the wild. sypcomore# of Re I bave been invested. with 
dresses of.state by sovereign “kings; end rich presents Lave.they ‘ 
confevrad upua me. Æ have suffered nakadness and destitution 
many. times. l'havé.éheld correepondence with. distinguished” 
men; have been reproved- by persons of noble rank ; was offered 

the administration of religious endowments ; have hambled myself 

before adversaries ; was charged ‘with beresies and accused of 

covetousness; "Was ‘appointed a trustee by pEù.208 and Qädhis; 

made executor to wills and been appointed à gnardian ; have had 

good experience of cut-pugses ; have seen plenty o} the manœuvres 

of sharpers ; have been pursusd by the most ignoble; opposed by‘ 
the euvious ; and slandered to the authorities. I have also visited 

the baths of Tabariyyah and the fortresses of ancient Persia ; and. 
have seen the Day of the Fountain and the Feast of Barbärakh,5 

as well as the well of Budhä‘ah sand the mansion of Ya‘qüb f and 

his villages. | 


1 It is said that Abraham was the first to keep an open house for guests; 
honce, he is called by the title of Abu-dh-Dhäfän, or Father of Guests. At 
the time of al-Muqaddasi, a free table was still kept in Hebron for the poor 
and needy, and it was believed to have been provided by the munificence of 
the patriarch. Abraham is seldom spokgn of without being styled Khatilu 
Uëh, the Friend of God; or simply, al-Khalil, as in the text, 

8 Ficua Sysomorus. À large tree allied to the common fig. Bée Mufradät 
Ibni-l Baigär (Sontheimer), I. 255. 

‘8 The Feast of St. Barbara in Syris, which is kept in the 7 seuson. 
See page 182 of the text. 

4 The well of Budhä‘ah is in the Nakhil or palm plantations, ss the 
Bäbu-sh-Shâmi or nortk-western gate of al-Madinah on the right of the rond 
leading to Ubud (Burton’s Pilgrimage, 11. 220 n). In Wüstenfeld’s Cerchichte 
der Stadt Medina, p. 148, the water of this well is described as always fresh 
and clear, notwithstanding that quantities of rubbish aud old rags were at 
all times thrown into it; the well is now greatly in ruius. Of this, 
as almost of all tbe welis in al-Madinah, the historians say that the prophet 
by sepitting into it caused the water, which was before salt, to become see 
and gave it besides à heuliug quality. fn his time tbe sick were, by his 
advice, washed in its waters and were invariably exred af their ailments on 
the thiræ-day., Bir-Budhä‘ah is said to be six cubité Ja diameter. 

6 Yaqüt ( fil. 220) says that according to the best} accounts the residence 
of Jacob was at Snilün [Silo, Shiloh], à village about four houre sonth of 
Nébutgs [Nonpolie, the Shechem éf"the Oid Tastament ]. He also mentions a 
town near Bäniyäa [Panens] betwéen Damasens aud the const, as havingbeen 
according to some ths residence of Jecob, at the timg he lost Joseph and by 
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Experiences of this kind are inany; but the number I have 
mentioned will saffice to show any person reading my book, that I 
bavys not written it haphazard, nor arranged it without definite 
method ; and thus, he may set it above others in estimation, 
because of the wide difference that exists between one who has 
personally experienced all these things, and one that has written 
his book af his ease, and based it on the reports of others. I have 
spent more than ten thousand dirhams in my travels; and have 
exposed myself, besides, to many short-comings in the perform. 
ance of my religious dutics. I have taken advantage of every 
license permitte# by any of the sects; thus, I have rubbed over 
the feet ; 1 have said my prayers with mudhämmatänt ;* have: 
departed from Minä before the going down of the sun ; ; have 


Conseqnence called Baïtu-1 Akzän, or the Abode of Sorrows; but this is not in 

- aocord with the uurrative in Gen. xxxvii, and some have gurmised if to be 
tbe place where Jacob wresiled with the angel. The Crusaders built heré-& 
fortress which was finally reduced by Saläbu-d-Din in the yenr 676 of the 
Hijrah (A.D. 1179). Rec a2.Kämil of Jbnu-]l Athir under the year 575, as also 
Abulfedi Annales, 1V, #9 and note 32 at the end of the volume. DR 

10 addition to ibc text, C has here the following : as well as the Mihrajän, 
the Sadhah, the Nairüz and its wonders in ‘Adan, and the Feast of Mär 
Sorjah. . 
The Mihrjan, the Sadbah and the Nairüz are “ise Persian festivals of 

great importuuce, celebrated, the first on tho 16th of Mibr.-Mäh at the 
autumnal egninox, the second on the night of the 10th of Bahn:an.Müh. 
when many fres were lighted, and the third on the 1st of Farwardin-Müh al . 
the vernal equinox. See Al-Birünïs Chronology (Bachan), pp. 207, 213 and. 
199. Mär Sarjab appears to be St. Brrgias, celebrated by tbe Eastern aug. 
Western Charches sn 7th October. Sergius, a Roman officer, snffered 
martyrdom under Maximian at Rusäfah in Syrin So famous was ho”fi, 
Syria and Christian Arabia that Chosrocs II. built à Church in Lis name at 
the capital of his empire, for Le fancied chui the saint h:d ot uw smai} share 
in his restoration. 

1 Thisisthe practice of tho Shi‘ah in thoir abiution ÿ tho sets wesh 
their foct. Bee page 67 note 2 of this translation. | 
8 After reciting the Fätihah, v2., 4he firet chapter of the Qui’än, the 
:wrorsbipper who is seying his prayers can ropout as many Qapters of the 
‘Sacred Book as he may wish; but he should at Jeast, recite on0 long or throg 
#hort verses Whex on a journey, however, he may recite cven'a single short 
Werse, thoagh it should contain but one word, as the oue- worded verse men. . 
Hoped in:the text. -It is verse 64 of cb. LV of the Qur'ën, in ne of 
‘Paradise sad means ‘gardens with dark green foliage." Bee ai KiäugheL 

B See page 69 note 1 of this translulion. 
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performed the obligatorg prayérs on horseback ! and with:grosé 
pollution on my garments :? and with the omission of the tusbih 
im tho rukñ and in the sud aud with the prostrations of 
forgetfulness* before the salutation. I have joined préyers 
together; 5 ard have ourtailed my devotionsf even we 
not travelling. But I nèver acted differently to wbat the 
leading doctors have taught; nor have I ever deferred a prayer? 


‘1 Bee page 67 note 5 of this translation. de 

8 The worshipper must purify his garmects and his body; for prayer, ag 
well as the ground whereon ho prays. It is ainful to neglect'thie, although the 
prayer is still correct. ‘There are sôême, however, who do not consider this 
to be a necossary adjunct to prayer, 88 they look upon it as a sunnañ, the non- 
obéervancé of which does not constitute a sin ; while others, again, make it an 
essential part of prayer, without which it is rendered null and void. 

8 See page 63 note 6 of this translation. : 

* When @ person through forgetfulness performs less or more than the 
requisite number of Rak'‘ats in prayer, he must as a penance go througl two 
prostrations called ‘the prostrations of forgetfulness, (Mughes, p 646). The 
prophet performed these two prostrations sometimes before, sometimes aftor 
the 8alëm with whioh evety prayer finishes Abü Hanifah has therefore 
decided that they aro to be performed before the Saläm in every case; whilo 
agh-Shäaf5 holds quite the cuntrary view. + 

6 Prayers must be said at the stated times; it is permissible, however, on 
a journey, in sickness or when it is raiting, io put off a pruyer and say it 
together with the following prayers. But as al-Mnqaddasi tells ns 2 little 
farther thot he never deferred à prayer beyond its regular time, what he 
intends by Joining prayera together, must therefore be the saying of oue 

“brayer at the latest time it ïis possible to say it and the naying of the one 
following at the beginning of the stated timo for it, This is not really 
joining of two prayers as each prayer is said in its regular time; it is 
joining in form only, heénce called jam‘gäri. A traveller has the option to say 
two prayers together, whether by deferring one or anticipating it, 

6 Travellers are bound to shorten their prayers by performing two pros- 
rations only instead of four. However this is not the kind of qagr, or 
shorteping, that is meant here, as this is admissible only in travelling, while 
our author says thab he did so not on « journey. The qasr here intended, 
therefore, is that Shortening in prayer which consists in owitting the pros- 

. trations ani inflexiens of the body end substituting the Zm# oe making of 
signs, ingjead/". This is admissible even when not on & journey if one is in feur: 
of an enemy;#t is sufficient in snch a case to 88y one’s praÿers sitting 
throughout, Fu 

1 As already said prayers mast be suid at the ftaiod times. Gonerally 
speak@g there periode of prayer are,—Shlätu-l Faÿr, from dewn to suurise ; 
Aulätu-dhDhuhr, whon the suu has begun to decling; Salétu-! dr, midway 
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ton later time than that appointed. It has been a custom with 


men my early travels, when passing on the high-road by any 


town lying at a distance of ten leagues or less from me, to leave 


© the caravag, and hasten toward it, with the object of seeing it. 


Thave even hired sometimes & party of men to accompanÿ me;. 
and travelled by night in order to be able to rejoin my cam- 
pauions in time—at a cost to me of much money and labour. 


‘ 


PLACES ABOUT WHICH ACCOUNTS DIFFER. 


There are in the territory of Isläm certain places and shrinés 
that do not really exist, or have doubtful situations. * It became 
necessary, therefore, to describe them in a separate chapter, as the 
tnth is far from being established in their case. They shall be 
left without remark, if ever mentioned in my account of the 
provinces. PR 
“ In Käzarün is a dome, in the direction of the hill, said by the 


:“Magians to be the middle of the world ;% an annual feat is cele- 
“brated ia its honour. Outside Yanbu‘, towards the sca, is a 


consecrated spot, said to be the tongue of the earth in giving 
utterance to the words, “ We come obedient to Thy command.” 5 
In al-J'aghsh is à place where the chain of D&’üd, # which was 


between the noon and sunset prayers ; Salätu-l-Maghrib, a few minutes after 
sunseb; and Salätu.l 15h when the night hasclosedin. See Hughes, Dict. of 
Tsläm, p. 489 and Mighkätu-l Magäbih, 1. 132. : 

1 This sentence finishes in the text with the word 105 translate ‘in my 
early travele” It is however out of place in the sentence and is-not found 
in M$. C. 

8 Cf. Géo. d'Aboulf., L, 9 note 3. 8 Qar’än, XLI. 10. 

4 In the tie of Abraham ordeal by fre was useü to determive guilé or 
innocence. Ït was performed by putting the hand iniu fire; the innocont 
escaped nnburt, but the guilty was burued. ‘The instrament of ordeal in the 
time of Moses was a stick, which remained quiet when u perñon was innocent, 
bat which rained blows upon the guilty. Ju the time of Solomon the ordeal 
was the wind, which kept calm for the innocent, but which nsed to raise the 
guilty and hurl him totbe ground. Ordsal by water was in use in the time 
of Dhu-l Qarnain; the water congesled if an inuocent person sat on it, but 
remained fluid for the guilty. The ordeul in Ehe time of David, as explained 
in the text, was Ly a hanging chain which the innocent conld reach by stretch. . 
ing out the hand, not so the guilty. Nuuwrdiru-l Quiydbi, p. 12. 

This chain, according to Ibn ‘Abbës, wa iu connection with the Milky Way 
and the vanlt of heaven ; its lower extremity was near the judgment*hall of 
Lavid, it had the strength of iron and the hue of fire; it was oragmenuted 
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used to furnish-evidence of trath or falsehood, is supposed to harë 
been. Some huve said that the segulohro of Adam is neur tbe 
minaret of Mnsjidu-l-Khaïf:1 others have said that it is in the: 
vicinity of {le tomb of Abraham ;5 and others again that il is in 
al-Hind. It has also been said that the grave of Adam lies in the 


Wilderness ; while a mon is Îliyä alleges to have seen iu à dream 
that it wBs at the back of Mount Znitë [Olivet]. Those who rely . 


on thé Bible assert that the sepulchre of Da’üd 3 ‘is in Sihyaun 
TZion]. Some have said that the cities of Tot were between 


Kirmän and Kburäsän. The fre of Abrabäm is supposed by 


some to have been at Jarmag # Jt has beeu said hat the mous 


with gems and ‘atudded with, fe penrls; 56 hud, moreover, many oibes 


gualities. ,lhis chaïn continned to be the instrnment of ordeal at the time of 


David, till it was Aually taken up to heaven, in consequence af the appenranoe 
of fraud aud depepion amung men. The story runs thut a man, about to 
make à long jotitney, éntrasted another with a valuable jewel, On returning 
home he demanded restitution of the jewel, but the man repndiated it al- 
together. They then agreed to appeal to the derisioa @f the chain: but as 
the mau who had the jewël knew that it was nob idis power io reach the 
chain he betook himself to the following subterfuge. He made «a hoiluw in 
his staff placiug the jewel in this hollow, and came to the chain leauing upon 


the staff. The rightful owner of the jewel, it is needless to say, easily 


roached the chain ; bat tho other, too, wus not less successful; for handiog 


the evick which contained the jewel to.the man, he requested him to hold if. 
while Le was engaged i in proving his innocence ; and with the words “the 


jewel has returned to its vwner,” he stretched his hand and caught hold of 
the chain. The people greatly wondered et this, and on the morrow the chain 
was no longer to be seen, (Qisasu-le Anbiy ). 


1 A mosque at Minä, three miles from Makkah. where acoording to some 


Adam lies. Bee Burton’s Pilgrimagé, ITI. 249. . 

R A Jewish tradition rppreserils Adam. as buried in Hebrou with the 
patriarchs; & Christian tradition makes. Mount Ceivary bis resting- place. 
Bee Burton's Pilgrimage, LIT. 198 and note À. 

# David’s.tomb is sapposed to be on Mouut Zion, immediately above, and to 
the enst gf‘thexpool now called Birkatu.s-Sultän, up tho vale of Hinnom, in the 
Upper City. It is in à large and irregular mass of building now occupisd by 
the Muslims and called an-Nabë Djüd. See Smith. Dictionaÿy of Gresk and 
Ruman Geogr aphy, art, J deals IL. 29e, 

* Jarmaq is tke name of a village in the dat between Ktroiän and 


Khnréeän, where are said to be some black hills suppesed Lo .be the ashes of ‘ 
the. ôre of Abraham, .In this descrt thore are besides, small blaok àbones 
covering a distance af about four farsakhs ; and also Stones having the shapes . 
of almbads, ppples, lentils and beans, ne well 8a figures of men, (Teat, ‘ 


p. 490). Posdibty tbe existence in this place of these #hbstances, has led to tbe 
11 
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situated in al-Gharil is the tomb of Nüh [Noah]# “The tomb 
of ‘Aliisin the mikräb (Sanctuary) of the principal masque of. 
akKüfah ; others say that it is near the leaning towerf Some 
have said that the tomb of Fätimah is in the Hujrah, or chamber, 
here the prophet is buried ;# others say that it is in al-Baqi‘.5 





snpposition that the five cities of the peopio of Lot were situated in thig 
desert, as well as the fire of Abraham. or the latter story, narrated in the 
XXIst chapter of tie Qur'än, see Hughes Dictionary of Ialäm, p. 4. 

Comwentators of the Qur‘än place he scune of these ocourrences in 
Küth5, in al-[riq. 

1 A1-Ghani. in its dual form, is tho name of two tall baîldings, outside tha 
Lowu of al-Kütgh, said bo have been huilt by Abü Qüäbüs an-Na‘män ibnu-l 
Mandhir, the last Kiug of al-Eirah (about 580-602 A.D.), over the graves of 
two boon corspanions whom he had put to death in a drunken fit. At the 
time of al. Moqnddasi one of the two Gharis was already ju ruins. The name 
sipuities ‘stuegred 1vitli blood, and the reuson of these sepulchrel monuinents 

.huving beeu so called is said to be that an-Na'mäu used on certain days iu 
älternato years tu sacrifiou to his two friends the first person ho saw, smeuring 
their tormbs wich the blood of 1ho victim. The story has its origin in the 
human sucrifioes which the pagau Arabs offered to the goddess al-Uzzä. See 
Lyall'e Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. xxvi et seq. See also Yäqüt. II]. 792. 

8 See Voyayes d'Ibn Batoutah, tome I, p. 416. Another account places the 
torab of Noah in Dar Abän, ‘the monastery of Our Father, between Jazirat- 
1ba ‘Umar and the village of Thamäuin {the Eighty), in Mesopotamin. In 
this monastery is a large vaulted chamber low upon the ground, and evidently 
of great autiquity, whore à lirge grave is found hewn in the rock, and said to 
bo the grave of Noah. See Yüuüt, IL. 640 aud D'Herbelot, 111. 50, : * 

8 Theo leuning tower outside al-Kü£ah is le has? alrendy doscrihed ; this 
may be gathored frein the explauntion given in Yäqüt (III, 790) of the word 
tirbäl, à portion of a wall elougaled in form towards the 8ky and incliniug. 
For a description of the tomb of ‘AIT see ds Ê, 186 and Voyages d'en 
Fee L. p. 416 et seq. 

% The place in which Mubammad was buried i8 oulleñ al. Hajrab, or the 
Chamber, from the cirenmetance of its having been ‘Â'ishh'e room, On the 
death of the prophet some dispute arose as to the place of his borial, but he 
was eventually buried in the chamber whore he die, on the ground that n 
prophet should be buried on the very spot uf his death. Much obscurity 
bangs over the last restiug-place of Fätimah, «he only ons of his children 
who gurvived him, but she is generally snpposed tu be barivd in gbe place 
where her house stood, and which is now included i in the Proplot’s Moique, as 
Weil as the Hujrah. ve Car tous Pügrirmuge, LL. #15 note +. 

6 The cemetery ef al-Madinab, which is also: called Bagiu-t Ghargad, 
because in former timos the place was thick}y seb with à species of large, 
thorny trées called by the name of Gheroad In this cetetery a large . 


or 
ï 


Outside Marvw,! in the direction of Sarakhs, is a building with # 
Small grave, supposed to be the place wheroin the head of .al- 
ElusainA the son of ‘Ali,-is deposited. fn Farghänab, it is sup- 

_ poséd, is the tomb of Ayyüb [Job]. On the summit of Mouat.Sin& | 
[Sinaï] is an olive-tree, said to be the one ‘hat is ‘ncitler of the 
east nor of the west ;'5 there is another on Mount Zaitä LOtivet], : 
of which the same i is said, Some have thought that the rock of 
Müeñ is in Sharwän; that the sea is the Lake of Tabaristän [the 
Caspian]; that the village is Bäjarwän ; # and that the boy was 
killed at the village of Khazerän.5 Some say.tiat the Barrier of 
Gog aud Magog © stands on the other side of al-ändalus; others 
that it is the Pass of Kbazaräe, and that Gog and Magog are the 
Khazars themgelves, I, ‘have heard Abü ‘Ali al-Hasan, son of 
Abûü Bakr al-Bannä’ say, ‘The "ARE of Joseph? was discovered 
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number of the Ashäb or companions of the Péoghet are buried. Ses à des- 
cription of al-Baqi‘ in Burton’s Pilgrünage, Vol. II, Ch. xxii. 

1 The printed text is at fault here; for Dès 35 uw 2 eo it reads 
Là += LS € J&. That 293$ isa mistako for the words C7 
is oierly shewn by what is said at pago 833 of the text, whero the supposed 
baurial-placo of al-Husaïn’s head is placed ‘at a distance of two fursekhs from 
Marw. 4-8e0 Burton’s Pilyrimage, IT. 819n. 

8 Qur'än, XXIV. 86. In this verse God's light is said to be ‘as a niche in- 
which is & Jap, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as though it were 
glittering sbar ; it is lit from n blessed tree, an ulivo neilher of the eagk, nor of 
the west, the oil of which would well-uigh give light thongh ro fire lonchad 
it” (Palmér's Qur’än, II. 78) That he tree is neïither of the east nor of 
the west is interpreted to mean that it grows neithex in 6ho eastern nor the 
western parts, but in the midst of the world, namely, in Syria, whero the best 
olives grow (Wherry’s Commentary on the Qur'än, III, 199). Others think 
the meaning to be that the tree grows neither in the sun nor in the shado, 
but in a place where aun and #hade alternately fall npon it. 

$ This Bâjarwän is situated in the district of Bäbu-l-Abwäb [Darband], 
nenr Shirwän. Cf. Yüqüt (I. 454). There ia another Bâjarwän in Mesopotamia, 
sce Tert, p. 187. 

b Rend êhe story of these events in Qur'än, KVIIL. 59-81. The. Rock, . 
verse 62., The sea, 69, etc. The village, 76. The youth tlsin, 73. See also 
Muntakhabu.t.Towërikk (Ranking) 873, note 5. ; 

8 The story'of Yäjüj and Müjdj aud the rempart which Dhu-l Qurnain 
built against their ixruptions i ia told in Qur’an, XVIII. 91-101. For 8 fuller 
aocount see Wherrg’s notes au the same (Commentaiy, II. 96 et se9.) 

"1 À'bcal tradition places the tomb of Joseph*in the modern town of 
Nibulus [Neapolis], _Sommonly #npposed to be identioal with the Biche or 
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n'a monhd long- smpposed. 4° be the grave of : eme of the 


Patriarohs. It'whs not until na man of Khuräsän came and 


said that he was ordéred'in a dream to go to Baitu-l-Maqdis nnd 
emnannce the fact, that if was known: ‘60 be the grave of Joseph, 


“The governoi. omiered my father to leave for the place, where I 
accompuuied him. Aftér digging for some time the workmen, 


came across the wood of the bier, which was found to bo'in a 
deçnyed state.” T atill find that some of our old women possess 
fragments of the wood which they believe to possess the virtue of 
curing CprhAre ‘ 5 à | 
AN FPITOME FOR DOCTORS. OF THE LAW. 
This chapter has been set for the special benefit of those wo 
desire to have a knowledge of the metropolises of the Muslims, 


. and the districts into which the soveral provinces are divided, and 


Le acquainted witb the nuuwbher of the divirional capitals and their 
towns, but who either lack the necessary leisure to study all the 
particulars, or have no occasion to copy the whole of our account, 


‘and therefore want a small tréatise easily carried on their travels 


and not difficult to commit to memory in its abridge@ form. I 
have often been asked to compose such à treatise and thus supply 
a desideratanm. T have in consequence introduced this chapter 
before enterïng on the description of the empie ; aud have written 
it with conciseuess, without prolixity aud in an ebscure language. 
If not properly nndersiood, the text will make it perfectly clear. 
Ië should be understood that in the followiug accouut the 
capitals are represented ne kingk; tbe divisionrt capitals as 
chamberlains ; the towns as tronps and the villages as fuot suldiers. 
We have. difforent explunations nf the meaning of ‘ metropolis.” 
The doctors of law define it as ‘a town with a large population, 
having courts of justice and a resident governor, and which meets 
pablic charges from its own revente, and is the centre of authority 


-of the surrounding country;’ such as ‘Athther, Näbulns and 


Züsan. Lexicographers explain it as ‘that which stands as a 


_ partition between two regions ;” such as al-Bnérah ,ar-Ragqah and 


Arrajäu. The common people apply this word 10 ‘any large and 
important town :* such as ar-Raiy, ‘ul. Mausil and ax-Ramlah. TI 
have, however, used the term ‘metropolis ’ to designatée ‘the city 
where the suprome ruler of a coutitry resides, where the State 


Shéchem of the Old Testament. See Smith’ Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Geography, VI. 4120. : 5 
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Depadtinen ts have their quarters, in which the provincial gov ernors 
æeceive their iuvestitare, and to which the towns of the whole 
‘province are referred ;” such as. Dimaghq; el-Qairawän and Shiräze 
Some of, tie metropolises and capitals.of districts” bave depen-. 
| dencies s0 large as to contain a number of towns: such’as Tukhä- 
ristän of Balkh, the Batä'ih of Wäsit and the Zäbh cf Tfriqiyyah. 
. The provinces as already atated are fourteen ; six Arabian, —{he 
Peninsula of tbe Arabs, ai-‘lräq, Aqür, asbh-Sbäm, Misr and al- 
Magbrib; and eight non- Arabian,—al-Mash:'q, sd-Dailam, ar- 
Ribäb. al-Jibäl, Khüzistän, Färis, Kirmän and as-Sind. Every 
province has necessarily several districts; each of“the districts, a 
capital ; and every capital, # number of towns. But while the 
rest of the provinces have bnt one metropolis severally, the 
Peninsula, al-Mashriq aud al-Maghrib have each two mot ropelises. L 
The metropolis is the capital of its district; buë every capital of à 
district is not a metropolis ; again, the names of the metropolises 
are the names of their districts also, with the exception of the 
frst four, al-Mansürah and the three last3 We shall begin from 
al-Masbriq and proceed ROBE the other provinces ta that of 
al-Maghrib. 
Thé metropolises are,—Samarqand, Iränshabr, Shahrastän, 
Ardabil, Hamadhän, al-Ahwaz, Shirâz, as-Sirajän,$ al-Mausürab, 
Zabid, Makkah, Baghdaäd, al-Mausil, Dimashq, al-Fustät, al- 
Qairawän aud Qurtubah. The remaining capitals of districts are 
seventy-seven:#—Bunjikat,ÿ Numüjbat,é Balkh, Ghaznin, Bust, 


$ ik 

1 Of the Peninsnla, Makkah and Zabid; of al-Mashri4, Samarqand in 
Transoxionn and Iränghahr in Kharäsan ; of al-Maghrib, al-Quirawän [Cyrene] 
on the African side anû Qurtubah [Cordova] in al-Andalns. 

% Of the seventeen metropolisos nine bear similar names to the districts 
wherein thoy are situated ; the eight wbich differ in name are Samarqand, 
Tränghahr, . Shahrastän, Ardabil, al-Mangürah al.-Fustät, nl-Qairawän and 
Qurtnbah, the capitals respectively of the districts of es-Sughd, Naisäbür, 
Jurjën, Adbarbaïjän, as-Sind, Maqadüniyab, Lfrigigah and al- Andalus,. 

8 As-Sirajän or as-Sirjän. 

4 The remaining district capitals ars sixty-geven, not soventy-seven: the 
list contains however sixty-two namos only. The five capitals omitted here 
are Akhsïknt, Aebijäb or labijäb, and Binkafh, in Transoxiana, and Sobär 
end al-Absä in the Penineula of the Arabs. 

6 The name is also written Bunjikakh and Bünjikath, (Toet, p. 277. ) 

6 Iwdifferent]y written N atlas and Namäfkath : so also are all the 
towns having this termination, 1 Called also Grrmah and Ghazni. 
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Foran), Harät, Qüyin, Marw, al-Yahüdiyyah, nd- Dänréghän, Amal, 
Béiwën, Itil, Bardha‘ah,! Dabil, ar- Raïy, al-Yalüdiyyah, us-Süs, 
h âaisäbûr, Tostar, al-‘Askar ad- -Danrôa, Räma-hurmosg, Arra- 
jän, Suaf, Daräbajird, 8 Sbahrastän, IstaEbr, Ardashir,* Narmäsir, 
Bamu, Jiraft, Baunajbüré Quzdär,é Waihind,? Qannauj, al- 
Multän, San’, al-Basgrah, al-Küfah,: Wäsit, Hulwän, Sämarra, 
Amid, ar-Ragqah, Halab, Eims, Tabariyyah, ar-Ramlah, Sughar, 
“al-Faramä, Bilbais, al.‘Abbäsiyyah, Iskandariyyah, Uswän, 
Barqah, Balarm, T'ähart, Fâs, Sijilmäsah and Tarfänah.8 3 

We shall now mention the tuwns that surronnd the capitals, 
namiog first thü charmberlain and following up with the iroops. 
Auything not uniderstood may be :searched for in the PRO TO 
whore it is found, 

Akbsikat, —Nagräbädh. Ranjad, Zärakan, Khaïralâäm, Washab- 
aBün Usbtiqän Zandarämieh,! Üzkand,! Üéh, Qubä, Birink. 
Marglinar, Rishtän, Bab,8 Jäârak, Usht,!# Tübakir, Uwal, Dakar. 
card, Nauaqäd,i* Muskan, Bikän, Ashkhbikhän (P),6 Jidghil, 
Shäwadaän, Khujandal. Ieiijäb,' = Klhanralügh, Jamshaläghä, 
Usbänikatt® Bäräb, Släwaghar, Saurän, Turgr  Zaräkb,i 
Shaghlajäu, Bäläj, Barükat, Barükh, Yakänluth, Adhakhkat, 


Dil-Nüjpkal® Tarñz, Bäluwa, 4 Jikil, Barsakhäu or Barsukbän, 





1'The text has invcorrectly Mnräghah here, Bardba'‘ab is tho capital of 
ar- ds (Text, p. 374), Muraghah à town in Arminiyyah. 
‘Askar Mukram. # Coromoniy written Darähajiegéi Dératijird 

4 The capital of Kirmän ir adso called Bardaghir, a contraction of Beh 
Ardushur, Lis auvinnt Persian varne was Guwäebir, atabicized into Kuwashir, 
Bee Géo d' Abe ul, {L. 102 and n 6. | 

6 Jtiganlno call Ê nanzvar in tbe text. # Also written Qusdir. 

7 Variously called Waibind, Waiband, Wikige and Wihand. 

8 Probukiy a corrnption of Tarqalul. 

5 In the description of al-Musbriy it ie called Bughabylün. 

16 Also called Zaraudarä&migh. {Teet, p. 262.) lt Arabicised furm of Organd, 

1? Bb Akheikat 

18 Probably Orasht, Ibn Hangal (p.95) hos Ürast. 

 Commonty Naqüid, : 

16 The wnrd is nucertain. Written pisse"! iu the test. 

M Jbijäb or Asbijäb. M Also calied Arsubänikath. * 

48 Torër Zarakh is the name of a town; ; Zarâakb nee that of a village in 
the same district. . 

19 Caloë tikowika Bai; and Balñk, 30 Also called Dih or Dah-Niikath. 
“RL Also called Bahlë (est #5; 
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Utlogh, “Jamüket, Shilji} KÜl, Süs, Takäbkath, Batäsakün À 


Labän, Shüy, Abäligh, Mädänkoth, Barsiyän, Balgh, Jikarkän, 
YugB, Yakäligh, Rawänjam, Katäk, Shür Jaehmab;5 Dil Awës, 


Jerkærd:" Binkat,—NukkaËl, Jinänjakath, Najäkath, Banëkath, 


Khorashkath, Gharjand, Ghannäj, Jamüzan, Warduk, Kabarnah, 


Nawadwänak, Nüjaknt, Ghazak, Anüdbkuth, Bishkat, Barkügh, 


Khätünkath, Jighükath, F'arankad, Kedäk. Nakälak, Tail Üsh, 
Ghuzkard, Zarënkath,: Darwa, Faradkath,, Ajakk. “Of ‘the 
dependencies of Binkath is Îläg; the capital of which 1$ T'ünkath, 
with the towns of Shâäwakath, Bänakhäüsh, Nükatb, Bäläyän, 


Arbilakh, Namüdbalagbh, Kbum:ak, Sikath, Kuhsït,5 Adakhkath, 


Khäs, Kbujäkath, Gharjand, * Säm-Sirak, Biskath. Bunjikath,— 
Arsubänikath, Kurdakath, Ghazaq, Säbât, Zämin, Dizak,1 


Nüjakoth, Dizah# Kbaraqänah, Khisht, Qatawän Marsamandah. 


Numüjakath,—Baikand,Ü at-Tawäwis, Zandänah, Bamijkath, 
Khodimankan, ‘UÜrwän,ll Bakhsüu,8 Sikath, Aryämithan,!s 
Warakhsbñ,# Zarmithan, Kamajkath, Fagharsin,l5 Kagbufghan, 
Nawidak, Warkä, The dependeïcy of Kish contains the towns 
of Nauqad-Quraish, Sünaj and'Askifaghan. Nasnf,f anotber 
dependeney, has the towna cf Kasbah, Bazdah and Sirakath. 
Samarqand,—Bunjikath, Waraghser,17 Abghar, Kuskani,! Ishti- 
khua, Dabüsiyah, Karminiyah, Rabizjän, 8 Qatawänal. 

On the Jaihün are :—the territory of Khuttal ; tho chief city is 
Huibuk, and the towns aro Marand, Andijäragh, Haläward, 
Lävakaud, Karbank, Tamliyät, Iskandarah, Munk, Färghar and 
Bank. The towns of Tirinidh, Rälif, Zamm, Nawidab, Amul and 


L'Rbilji or Shalÿi. + 
, À Also oalled Waläsakün. The Persian g is genorally written gà or j in 
Arabic, rurely * ; hence the name of this town is more Commonly written 
Bolasighün. : 

8 Tvidently Shor Chaghna, tho Sult Spring.  % Jamüzan or Jabüzan, 

b Probably Hudkath. 6 Hoh.i.Sim, the Mountain er Hill of Silver, 





7 Or Dizak. 4 The name of. this town is Qatawän-Dizah, incotrectly 
split here jato two separaie names. (See Text, p. 265.) 

9 $ee the above note, 19 Or Bükand. 11 Probably Ghurdän. 

13 Also cullod Wakhsïün.… 18 Also called Riyämithnn, 

14 Also called Barukhehä, 15 Probably Faghdasin. 

16 Also called Nakhghnb. 17 Or Re’au-l-Wataÿh. 

18 Tho name is also writton al.-Kushäniyah, Ÿ 


18 Or Rabinjau, 
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Farabr.1 The district of ag-Saghäniyän which contains the towns 
of :Därazanji, Bäsand, Sankardah, Bahâm, Zinür, Rikdasht,1 “ah. 
Ebtrain, Quwädiyän, Andiyän,i Dastajirdt and Hanbüän. Kbawë: 
riam ; 6 its capital on the Haital side is Kät,f and the towns are 
Ghardamän, Wäyakhän, Ardhakhiwah, Naukafägh,! Kardar À, 


“Macdäkhqänf Jaghirah, Sadür, Zardükh, Qaryat-Barätakin and 


Madkaminiyyab. The capital of Khuwärizm on the side of 
Kburäsän is al-Jurjäniyyah, and the towns are Nausuwär, 
Zamakhsbar, Rüzawand, Zärmand,0 Daskäkhän-Khäs, Khush- 
tgithan, Madämithan.il Khiwah, Kardaräukhäs, Hazär-asf,tà 
Jiqurivand 5 Saufar, Haräsah, Jäs, Darghän and Jit, 
Balkh,—Ushfürqän,!* Salim, Kaïkü,tf Jaäh,lf Madbr, Barwaz. 
The dependeney of Tukhäristän contains the towns of Walwälij,at- 
Talaqün, 17 Kbulm, Gharbank, Siminjän, Iskalkund, Rüb, w Baghlün 
UIyS. or ihe upper, Bagllän as-Suflä or the lower, Askimisht, 
Rüwan, Arhan, Andaräb 9 and Saräe-‘Asim. The territory of al- 
Bämiyän its towns: Basghürfand, Sagäwaud, Lakhräb, Badhokh- 
ghän, Banjahir fl Jarbayah8t HBaïwanti Gluzni,%— Kardis,26 
Sakäwand, Nawab, Durdan, Damrakhi, Hashsh-Bärah,%5 Tarmul, 
Sarhün, Lajrä, Kb sad: Ghnräbf7 Jäwah, Käwil, Käbul, 
Lamghän, Büdan, Lahükar. It has the dependency of Wälish- 


L Farabr or Firabr. 3 vide ntly Reg Daght, the Sandy Desert. 

8 Not mentioned again by our author. Al -Istakhri places it between 
Elümäo and Wäsljird, ar one day’s jonrnoy frêm each. L DE 
%elhis is the WWashjird of al-Istnkhri aud bn Honqal. Dastajird is evi. 
dently un error for Wüshjird. 

5 Khuwñrizm or Khuwärasm. [It ia, howover, more gencrally written 


Khwärazm. 8 Ur Kai. T Also called Nankabigs, the letters 
f and b being interchangeable. 8 Kardar or Kardar. 

8 Or Mazdäkhkiu. 19 At page 287 of the text, thie town is called 
Wazärmand und at page 844 Czärmand, f@ärmand is most, probshly an errof 
of the copyisb. IL Probably Modrämithan. 

8 Also called Hazär-asb. 18 The name is alao wrifteg Jiknrband 

14 Alco called Sbahürqän and Ushbürgän, ‘ 16 Karkü ov Karküh. 

16 Alao called Jä and Knh, 1 This Lown ia ulso callud at. Tävnqan, 

18 Rüb ox Bn'b. . 8 Also called Andaräbah, 30 Or Sakäwand, 

SL Also caïled ‘Asknr Banjahir, 8 Or Kärbiyah.  “ 

88 Barwän or Farwën (Parwän), ‘84 Theo exe’ ns Ginznin, 

8 The name is also written Kardis, © #6 Or Hagheh-Büri. 

81 At page 206 of the text it is called Léurvest without the addition of 

Ghurëb. Le mas 


M Probably Büzan, 
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an : 1 jte ons: Atsbins. Asbidafaf, 8 “Mastank, Sbal, Bakiras, 
Siwah. .. Bust,—Ju! eqûn;* Bän, Qarmah, Büsäd, Däwar, Sarwis- 
tän.f Qaryatu-l.Jeus, Rakhüd or Rekbhwad, Bakräwädh,$ Banjo. 
wäy Taiqôn. s£arnnj,—Kuwain,5. Zanbük® Farah, Darhiud, 
Qarnin,, Kawärabwadh, Bâranwëdh, Kizah, L Sinj®. “Bôbu: 4. 
‘Ta‘äm, Karwâädikan, Nih, -at-Taqg.. Haräti—Karükh, Aubah.il 4 
Mâlin as-Safalqät,3 Khaisär, Astärbiyän, Märäbädh Its depen-: 
‘dencies .are:—Büshonj, which contains the towns ot Kharkard, 
Faljard, 15 Küsüy'and Karah ; Bädhaghis, with the towns of Dihis. 
tôn, Küghausbädh, Küfñä, Basht, Jädhäwä,t6 Käbrün, Kälyün 16 
and Jabalu-l-Fidhghah';17 Kanj Rustäq, with the {gwns of Baban,l8 
Kaif and Bagh;!f Asfuzär, or Asfizär with the towns of: 
Kawäshän, Kowärän, Küghak and Adraskur. The capital .of the 
territory" of Gharjistän is Abéhin ; it contaius also the towcs af 
Shüramin, Balikän aud Astubün (P).39 Al. Yahüdiyyah,—Anbär 
Barzür, Färayäb, Kalän,al.Jurzuwäu.# Marw,—Khnraq. Hurmuz- 
farrah, Bäshäu, Sanjän, Sausayän, Sabbah, Kirank Sink- 
fAbbädi, Dandänagän. Jts dependenoy is Marw ar- Rüdh-contnir- 
ing the towus ef Qasr Ahnaf and Tälaqän. Here is alxo the town: 
of Sarakhs. Qäyin,—Tün, Khaust, Kbür, Kuri, Tabaa ar- 
Ragqah, Yunäwid,% Sanäwadh,®# Tabas a8- Sade or the lower. 


l The word Wälightüän is omittod in the text. : 

4 Veriousiy written Afshin, Abshin and Bashin. 8 Also called Ashijah. 

# The name Îs also written Jahülakan or Jahñlikan. 5 Or Sarwistän. 

6 Written alro Bakrawädh and Bakrähädh. : 1 Banjaway or Fanjaway. 

8 Also called Juwain. ® Aiso Zinhüq. 10 Written also Jizah. 

Ü Or Aufuh. 12 This Mülin is called Mälin as-Safalqût to distinguisli 
it from Mälin of Häkhorz, in the district of Naisabür, 18 Or Farkard. 

14 The name ie also Written Küghünäbädh. 18 Or Jädhuwa. 

18 Also callog Kälwün. 17 ‘The Mountain or Hill of Silver.’ 

14° Algo called Babnah. 19 The nume of this town is Bagh Shür, also 
written Baghshür. 20 The word is nncertain:; written Us in the text, 

21 Also cailed Qagru-l-Amir, 84 The namo is also writion al-Kurzuwän. 

#8 Also called Jiranj. W Tabasu-l-‘Unuüb. 

36 Variously called Yanäwid, Yanäbid or Yunäbidb, and Junäbid. 

88 The place is not again mentioned by onr author. Al-Tstakhri who is 
followedby Ibn Hauqgul, calls it Sanäbüdh, and describes it as a villago at 
about a quartèr of a farsakk from Nüqäu which forms port of the city of Tüs 
Here is the shrine of ‘Ali ar-Ridhä, son of Müsä al-Kädhim. Ibn Has 
“adds that over this place rises a sie aud RRPrRGORRIS fortress, 

37 Tabusu- £- Tamr, 
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Acädhwr, Khäjän, Riand, Mäenl, “Malte “Séjarn. de 
una Eure: 1° Tüs which has ntTäbarën,t far ite” “Ghpital ; 

tovns it hns an-Nüqän, ar-Rädakän,t Janäbid,6: pote 
Tarügfbadh ;2° Nasa; its towns, Isfinegän, ar:Sarmaqän,? 


%Faräwah® Shahristänah ;° and 3° Abiward; its towas, Le È 


nah,i0 Küfan. _ 

nd Daueéht Br Mughün, Simnän, Zaghneb, Biyar. 
Shébrastän, —X baskün, Alham or Album, Astäräbädh,! Akhur, 
ar-Räbät, Armul, Sälüs, Sariyah, Milah, Mämatir, Barjä, Tamis, lé 
Hari, Büd, Mamtir, Nämiyah, Tamisah.l# Barwän,—Walämir, 
Sbakirar, Täran or Tärim, Khaskm. Its dependency, al-dil : 
towns, Düläb, Bailamän, Shabr, Kuhan-Rüdh. Itil.—Builghar, 
Samandar, : Suwär, Daghand, Quishawä, al-Baidb&, Kbamlij, 
Balanjar. ‘ | 

Bardha‘ah,—Tatlis or Tifis, al-Qal‘ah,é Kbunän, Shamkür, 
| sguzuh, Bardij, ash-Shamakbiynh, Sharwën or Shirwän, Bäküh, 
sh Shäbarän, Babu-l-Abwäb,'5 al-Abkhäüz, Qabalah, Shakki, 
Malärkird, Fablä  Dalil.-Badlis, Khilät,!7 Arjish,'8 Barkari, 
Kbuvwaiy, Salamäÿs, Urmiyah,® Däkharragän% Muräghah, Abr, 
Maärand, Sanjän'#wr Sinjän, Qaliqal&.  Ardabil,—Rashah, Tabriz 
or Tibriz, Jdäbarwän, al-Mayänijfl as-Sarät, Warthän, Müqün,93 
Mimadh, Barzand. 

Ar-Raiy,—Qumm, ÂAwah, Säwah, Awah, Qazwin, Abhar, 
anjäu, Shalaobah, Waimah. Hamadhän,—Asadäwadh, Tazar, 
Qarmäsin 8 Sabah, Räman or Rämin, Wabal, Siräwand, Jt has 
several great dépondencies, without towus, sich as, Nahä- 
wand# with the town of Rüdhräwar: Karaj-Abi-Dulaf, ith 


% 





1 Aïso called Taraithith. 3 The nome ia also wrtiten Saurnwar. 
8 This Mülin is known as Müälin Knwükharz. 4 Alec valid Tabarân, 

£ Also called Riügakñu. 8 Or Junäwidh. 

+ Also called Jarmuqñn. 8 Or Afräwnh. 

8 Also written&büristänah 10 Or Maihenah. H Oz Astéräbädh. 

18 Mämatir or Mamtir. 18 Also called 'amisah. © 4 Or Temighah. 

6 Qal'at Ibn Kanduinën. 16 Called also al-Bäb simply, 

17 The name is also written Akhläf. 18 Also written Anjitj. 

19 Ajso culled Urüniiyab. 80 Alo called Kharraqün, 

8i Also called Miyänab. 8 Or Müghkôn. 


#8 Also known as Karmän-Shähan, 
#4 Nahäwand is also known as Müh al-Basrah. 


another Karaj; Marj; Bardji 1 ;l 8-Saimarah “witiqut “er 
“ad-Dinawar,Ë without towns ; and Shabrardr.. se dés ve 
A Yahüdis, ab,—al-Madinah,t Khälanjän,f ar-Ribät, Lürdakän® 
.Suümairam, Yazd, Nüyin,? Niyäsiänah,s Ardistän, Qisbän. 

As-Süs,-—al-Bidhän, Basiunä, Bairüt, Qaryatu-r-Raml, Karkbah. 
Jundaisäbür,—al-Diz, ar-Rinäeh, Bäyüb, Qädhibin, al-Lür. I have 
seen no town whatover in the district of Tustur. Al-‘Agkor,— 
Jübak, Zaidän, Süd atb-Thaliths (Tuesday-murket), Hubk-dhi- | 
Qurtum. Al-Ahwër,—Nahr Tirä, Jüzdak, Büih, Süq al-Arba‘ä’ 52. 
(Wednesday-market\, Hien Mahdi, Bäsiyän, Shüräb, Bandam,* 
Daurag. Khän Touq, Sanah,!° Manädbiru-s-Sughri : Ad-Danrag,— 
Awam,ll Bakhsäbädh, al-Diz, eAndabär, Âzar, Jubbä, Miräqiyän, . 
Miräthiyän. Rämaburmuz,—Sanbil, Idhaj, Tiram, Bäzank, Lädh, 
Ghorwañ, Bafaj,3 Küzük. 

Arrajän,—Qüstän, Däriyän, Mahrübän,l$ Junnäbah, Siniz, Bal. 
sâbür, Hinduwän.  Siräf,—Jür, Mimund, Näband, as-Simakän, 
Khabr, Khawaristän, al-Ghundijän, Kurän, Samirän, Zirabädh, 
Najiram, Näband-Dün or the lower, Sürä,# Räs Kishm. Darë- 
bajird,—Tabastän or Tabistän, al-Kurdibän, Kurm, Yazdakka. 
wäel,® Rastäqu-r-Rustäq, Burk, Azbaräh, Sinôn, Juwaim-Abi- 





1 Barüjird is not again montioned. Al-Tstakhri placos it on the roait. 
between Rämio and Karaj Abi-Dulaf, at a"distance of 14 farsukks from the 
former and 10 from tho latter. fa describes it ns a place of fertility and 
great uataral abundance, of about half a farsakh in length with a lesser 
breadth. [ts fruits are exported to al-Karïaj and other placas ; it also pro- 
duces gafron. Ti was first raised io the rank of àÀ town with à mimbar by“ 
EHlamülah ibn ‘Ali, the minister of the Abü Dulaf Family. 

3 As-Saimarah is also called Mihrijängadhagq or Mihrijänqadhaf. 

8 he same as Mâh 4)-Kufoh.. 4 Madinat Isfahün. 

6 Also caïled Khülanjän and Khän Lanjan. 

6 Jtis called al-Lürjän in al Istakhri, who describes as the chiof town of 
as-Sardan, one of tho rustégs of the district of Istakbr, in Füris, 

7 Not again mentioned. Al-Istakhri, who calla it Nan, describes it as a 
town. in Yazd, one of the rustäge of the district of Istakhr, in Faris. It is at 
à distance of 45 farsakhs from Isfahän, on the outskirts of the desert, and 
possesses the only mine of silver throughout Färis.’ 

8 Väqüt, who calls it Niyästar, describes it ag a fortress between Qâghän 


and Qumm. $ÿee Mu'jamu- -LBuldän, LV. 864. -  $ Also called Mandam, 
10 Or Wasnnh. % 1l he name is also written Ajnm, 
18 Also writton Éüba;. 15 Or Mahrubän, : , 





8 Gullod also Sirà and Sûrû. , 
15 Or, dccording to the l'ersian pronunciation, Yaëdakhäut. 
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Abmad,l-Isbahäntit, Shirër,—i-Baidhs’, Faeñ, alMnss, Kül, 
Jür, Kärazin, Daskt-Bärin, Jamm, Jübek, Jamkäv, Kard,t 
Bajjab, Hazärt Abak. Shabrastän,—Darir, KAzarün, Kburrah, 
-an- Nübandajän, Käriyän, Kundurën, Tawwaz, Rammu-l-Akräd, 
Juubadh,s Kbasbt. lTetakhr,—Harät, Maibudh, Mä'in, al-Fahraj, 
al-Hirah, Sarwastän,t Usbänjän, Bawwän,é Sbahr.Batiq, Ürd,! 
axr-Rüa, Dih Ushturän,$ Kbarramah, Tark-Nisbän,* Säbah, 
-Bardasir;—Mähän, Küghün, Zarand, Jansarüdh, Küh-Bayän, 
Qawäf, Zäwar, Unäs, Kbünäwab, Ghubairä, Kärishtän, Its depen- 
deucy, Kbabis; towns, Nashak, Kashid, Kük, Katharwä. Isolated 
towns, Jansarüdh, Firzin, Näjit, Kbair, Marzuqän, as-Süraqän, 
Mughün, Jairügän. As-Sirajän,—Bimand, agh-Shämät, Wäjib, 
Basürak, Khür, Dasht-Barin,0 Kashistän, Narmäsir,—Bähir, 
Karak, Raikän, Nasä, Därjin.! Bamm,—Därghin, Tüshtän, 
SE Mihrikird, Räyin, Môiu, Rä'in. Jiraft or Jiruft,—Bäs, 
in, Manüqäv, Durahqäu, J awi-Sulaimän,is Küh-Bärjän, Kühis- 
,8 Magbün, Jowäwau, Waläshjird, Rüdhakân, Darfäni.1# 
Béouaibür,Masikah, 6 Kij,1 Sari-Sbabr, Barbür, Khuwäsh,!7 
Fa Jälak,'8 Dazak, Dasht-‘Ali, at-Tiz, Kabartün, Räsak, 
Bil, Band, Qasr-Qand, Asfuqabh, Fahal-Fahrah, Qanbalä, Armä’il. 
Waihind,—(Qämubul, Kanbäyab, Sübärab....….... , Üribab, Zahü, 
Har, Barhirawñ. Quzdär,—Qandäbil,!® Bajathrad, Jathrad,# 
Bukäuän, Khüzi, Rustäkukan, Mürdänl Rüdh, Mäsakän, Kabar- 
kür, Mahäli, Kizkänän, Sürah, Qusdär, Al-Mansçürah,—Daibul, 
Londaräyij# Kadar% Mäyil, Tanbali, Birün, Qällari, # Annari, 


1 Also written Kurd. 
8 At page 458 of the text it is called Avär-Säbür. 
8 Called Junbadh-Mallaghän. + Also called Sarwasir. 
6 J'he name is also written al-Urbanjän. ue 
6 This Bawwan is oalled Bawwäiu Kirmän, £e, Dawn of Kirmän, to 
distinguish it from the celebrated town of Ba-:vwün, in tno diatrict of S&bür. 
? Or Urd, 8 ‘The Village uf Camels” called a's0 by its Arabic 
name Qaryatu-l.Jimäl. 8 Called also Tarkhnighän. 
10 At.puge 471 of the text it is called Daght Bur. 
11 The name is also written Dérghin. 1 Or Nahr Sulaimän. 
. 18 Qühistän (or Quhistän) Abi Ghänin. 
4, The name is also written Darbani, . HÜr Meoht. | ; 
6 Also called Kis. :. I Also written Khuwas. 14 Or Jia 
19 Or Qandabil. $0 The name fs also written Katbrad, 
.#i Also written Damüän. ® Also called Randartj. 
# Or Kodir, 8 Or Qui | on 
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Ballari, al-Maswähi, al-Bahräj,' Haniya, Mason, FarRan 
Sübärah, Kinäsf Saimürs | 

Bebid,—Ma‘qir. Radrah, Mabjnm, Maur, Atom ash- Sorjatis 
Ghalëfiqah, Mukhë, al.Hirdah, ai-J'uraïb, al-Las'ah, Sharmak, al. 
‘Aghirah, Ranqgah,al-Kbasüf, as-Säid, EN al-Harmighah. 
The dependency of ‘Aththat; towns, Buïsb, al-Juraib, Haly, as- 
Sirrain.. San‘’,—Sn dah, Najrän, Jurash, al-‘Urf, Jublän, al 
Janad, Dhamër or Dhimär, Nasnfän, Yahsib, as-Suhül,é al. 
Mudhaikhirah, Khaulän. Makkah,—Miné, Amaï, al-Jubhfah, al 
Fur, Jabalah, Mahäyi‘, Hädhab, at-T&'if, Bald-h6 ‘he depen- 
dencey of Yathrib; towns, Badr, al-Jär, Yanbu!, sl-‘Ushairah, al: 
Ham&, al-Marwah, Sugyä-Yazid, Khaibar. The depeudency of 
Qurh; capital, Wädi-lQuä: towns, al.Hijr,! al-‘Aunid, Badä- 
Ya‘qüb, Dhabbah, an-Nabk. Suhür,—Nazwah, as-Sirr, Dhank, 
Hafit, Dabü, Salüt, Jullafär, Samad, Lasyä, Milah, The depen- 
dency ef Mahrah; towus, ash-Shihr,...The dependeney of al- 
Abqäf; chief town, Hadhramaut.. To dependency of Sabä. The 
dependency of al-Yamämah, Al-Abs&,—az-Zarqä’, Säbün, Uwäl, 
al-‘Tqair. 

Al-Basrah,—al-Ubullah, Nabru-d-Dair,, Matärä,® Madhär, Nabr 
Zabän, Badrän, Bayän, Nahru-l-Amir, Nabru-l-Qadim, ‘Abbädän, 
Aba-l-Kbasib, Nahr-Dubbä, al-Muttawwi‘ab, al-Qindal,!° al-Maftah, 
al-Ja‘fariyyah. Al-Küfah,—Hammêm ‘Umar,!! al-Järsi‘ain, Süra, 
an-Nil, al-Qädisiyyah. ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Baghdëd, —-Baradän, an. 
Nabrawän, Käârah, ad-Dagkarah, Tarästän, Härüuiyyah, Jnlûlä, 
Bäjisrä, Bäqubah, Buwabriz, Kalwädhä, Dazijän, al-Mudä'in, 
Asbänabr, Gïil8 &ib, Dairu-l-‘Aqül, an-Nu‘mäniyyah, Jabbol, 


1 Or al-Bahruj. * 4 Alsu written Kinas. * 8 Also called Saïimür. 


4 The same as Mikkläf Marsä-sli-Slarjah. 6 Also caîiled Subüla. 

6 Not again mentionel. ‘Yägit has a Balduh which he describes as pne uf 
the towns situated on the shore of the Sea of Syria, ie, the Mediterranean, 
in the vioinity of Jabalah. It haë been iu ruius since the time of Mn'‘äwiyah. 
Makkah is sometimes called al-Baldah with roference to Qur'än, XX XIV. 14, 

T Er Sëlih. 8 Nahru-d-Dair, according to Yüqüt (1V. 839), is a 
large caual, Letweon al-Basrah and Maiarä, abont twenty farsakhs distant from 
the former. Jt was called Nabru-d-Dair, ‘the canal 6f the Mouastery, from R 
monastory thaë stood at its mouth catled Dairu- d-Ditdär. Here is 6 pleasant 
little town where most of tfie porcolnin vases fond in nl-Bagrah and its 
nôighbourhuod are manufactured.  * 9 Also written Matärah, 

10 Ako al-Qinduluh, I Haminñm Thu ‘Îm ar. 

14 Also written Jil. | ï 


Aberts Babil,: de abéruh "A bdas Nahrawät Waxit,— 
Famu-s-Sith, Nabr Säbas, | Darmekän, Baädhibin, Gériubet, 
Siyaädah, as-Sikr, Qurqñf,s at-Tib, Lahbän, al-Basämiyah, Üdisah. 
The dependenoy of.al-Botñ'ih;; ‘capital, as-Saliq; towns, Jämidah, 
_Hurër, et-Haddädiyyah, az-Zubaidiyyah. Hulwäo,—Khäniqio, 
Zabüjän, al-Marj* Shalëshilän, al-Jämid, al-Hurr, as-Sirawän, 
Bandanijän? Sâmarrä —al-Karkh, ‘Ukbarä, ad-Dür, al-Jämi'ain, 
Batt, Rädhänatf Qasru-l-Jass, Hari, Aiwänä, Barig3, Sindiyyah, 
Räqgafrübah, Dimimmä, al-Aubär, Hit, Takrit or Tikrit, ns-Sinn. 
Al-Mausil,—Nünawä, al-Hadithah, Ma‘lathäya,8 al-Hasaniy- 
“ya, Talla‘far à Sinjär, al-Jibäl, Balad, Adhramah, Barqa‘id,' 
Nasibin, Dürä, Kafartütha, Ra’«t-l'Ain, Thamänin. Amid,— 
Mayyäfüriqin, Tall Fütäu, Hisn Kaifä, 4l-Kär, Hädhiyah. Ar- 
Raqqab,—nl-Maohtariqah, ar-Räfiqah, Khänüqah, al-Hañish, Tail 
A Büjorwäu, Hign Maslamab, Tar‘üz, Harrän, ar-Rouhä, 
i dependenvies are the following: Jazirat-Ibn-‘Umar; lowns. 
te Bü‘ginäthà, al-Mughithoh, az-Zowarän. Bari; towns, 
Kafärzäb, Kafursirin. AlFurät: chief city, Qaraisiyä; towns, 
r-Rahbab,19 ad-Däligah, ‘Anah. al-Haditbah, AT-Khäbär; chief, 
city, ‘Aräbäu, towns, al-Husain, ash-Shameïniyyab, | Mikiein, 
Sukairu-l-‘Abbäs, al-Khuishah, as-Sakiniyyab, at-Tnnänir. :- | 
Halab,— Antäkiyah, Bälis, Sumaisät, ul-Ma‘arrntain,ll Maobij, 
Bayyäs, at-inät, Qinnasrin, as-Suwaidiyynh. Hims,—-Salamiy- 
yäb, Tadaur, al-Khunäsirah, Kafartäb, al-Lädhiqiyyah, Jabalah, 
Jubail, Antarsüs, Buluu, as, HEURREnePR Lajjün, Rafoniy- 


ee 
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1 Qagr Ibn EHubairah. 2 A contraction from Nakbr Abbe a canal 


in the neighbourhuod of Bughdod called. after.Abbü, son of 2s-Samghän, 
the Nabathæan, the porson who dog it. < 
$ Also written Qurqüb. $# Marj al-Qal‘ah, 5 Gr Bardanijän 
6 Or Rudhanät. T Aluo called Ninawñ, | 
8 Thé name is also written Ma‘lakhäva. 9 Are wutlen Tail Afar. 
6 Known as Rahbat-Lbn-Tuua. 1 Mafarratu-u-Némär and Ma‘areat 
Qinnesrin. M Yaqut (LL. 84), montions a placa called «l-Juburt, the 


. Hättlo Mountain, ar being in tbo neighbuarhood of His. Je also mentions 
a town called Jubait, neur the sea-conët of Syria, at eight fureukhs to the cast 
of Bairüt. In 496 of ile Fijrah, the tonu 61 Jubail wus besieged and 
rednoed by Sanjil,' the Franc, us Vaqui cols Wim. It reruinéd in tho 
possession of the France for about niuely years, til re-takon by Salülü-d.Din, 
in 583 H. Saläba-d-Din placed in it a garrison of Kards, but Len yeare nfter 
these very Kards sold it to the Frances and weni wither no one knaws, sAt tbô 
time of Yaquüt, it was 8ill in the hands oi the Francs, : 


gab, Jüsipah, Hénäbh, Sbnizèr, Wädi Butaën Dimaghi.—" 


Darayyä, Büniy Sidi, Bairüt, ‘Arqgeh, Aträbulus,! as-Zaba- 


dânt, The dépendoncs of al- Big"; chief city, Ba‘labakk ; towns,, 


Kämid, ‘Arjamüsh. Tabariyyah,—Bais& ;, Adhrfät, Qadgs, Käbul, : 





ul- Lasjen, ‘Akkä, Sür, al-Farädhivah 


Madyan,f:Tubük, Adhrub, Ma'üb, Mi: än. 
“rALFarams,-+al. Baqgärah, al Warrädah, al. “Arish, Tinnis, 
Dimyät, Suats, Dabqu. Al-‘Abbäsiyyah,— Shnbe-wärah,t Daman- 


 Ar-Barmlah,—Baitu-l. ! 
Mugdis, Bait-Jibsil, Ghazzah, ‘Asqalän, Väfah, Arsûüf, Qaisäriy- 
yeah, Nâbulns, Aribh&, ‘Ammän:  Sugbar, —Wailab.» ‘Ainünä,f 


hùr, Sanhür, Banh&-l.‘Asal,, Shatnüf, Malïj, Dérnirah, Bürah, 


Dagatilab, Sanhüré Baris! ‘Sendufäf and seven other towns . 


known each by the name of Makallah,® Bilbais,—Mashtül, Fiqüs, 
Jurjir, Sardafä, Bauh&-l.‘Asal, Damirxä,0 Tükh,lt Tantathanü 
which is the same as Dair Natäy.?  Al-lskaudariyyah,—ar. 
Rashid, Mahallat-Hafs, Dhätu-l- Hô, Barullus. Al-Fustät,— 
al-Jazirah, alJizah, al-Qähiral, : ‘al. ‘Aziziyyah, ‘Ain-Shams, 
Bahnä,8 al-Maballah,é Sandafä, Damanhür, Hulwän, al-Quizum. 
Uswän,—Qües, Tkhmim, Bulyanä, Tabä, Samustà, - Büsir,!5 
ÜUshmünuin, Ajmat, The dependeucy of al-Fayyüm. 

‘ Burqah, — Ramädah, Atrâäbulue,$ Ajdäbiyah, as-Süs, 17 Sabrah, 
bis, Ghüfg. Balarm,— al-Khälisah, Aträbinsb, Müzar, ‘Ainu-l- 
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Mughattä, Qal'atu-1.Ballüt, Jirjant, Büthirah, Saïaqüsah, Lantini, - 


* À Also called Taräbulna. "Also called Aïlab. | 
8 Called ‘Ain Uuë in Yäqüt ; dec Wuijamu-l-Buldän, LIT. 764, 
.# Madyan Shu‘aib. 5 Called also Shubrü simply. 


6 Sanhür as-Snghrä, or the lesser. 

? The word is uuncert@n. Written çyy iu tho text. 

8 Also written Sandafs. 9 Of the seveu Maballabs six aro mentioned in the 
déggription of Egypt. numely, Maballat Sid, Maballat Karmin, ul-Maballatu-1. 
Kabirah, Mahallat Zaid, Mahallat Hafg and Maholat Ziyad. 

10 f'he same as Damirah. 1 This Tükh is known as Tükh Mazynd 
(Yäqüt, III. 566). Yäqüt mentions bwo other villages culled Tükh, iu Upper 
Egypt. 18 Tantathanë or Dair Najäy is the’ Taudatä of Ibn Eauqal 
and the modern Tantä. Ibn Haugal (p. 92) describes it as a large ploasant 
village with & pretty moque, a bath and market- -blages. 1tis surroanded by 
à number of hatlets and bas a sub-governor attended by a personal guard of 

© horge and foot. 18 Bahnë, Bahnayà or Bahnëyah. 

14 Al-Mahballatn-l-Kabirah. 16 Also called Büsir Quridas. 

8 TLb namo is also written Taräbodus. 

17 The Marsa Susa of Keith Johuston, plate 37 Lu, 
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Qatägiya, Alyä)j, Falarnawä,l. febarmia, Miqueh, Massinah, 
Birtab, Damanpaeh, Jérés, Qal'atu-lQewärib,. Qiatu-s-Siat, 
Qal‘at.Abi-Thaur, Batarliyah, Tbirmiah, Bürgäd,. Qurtiyün, 
Qarinesh, Bartiniq, Akhyäs, Baljah, Bartannah. Al-Qairawän,— 

Saérah, Aufâqne, al-Mahdiyyah, Süsah, Tünis, Bangard, Tabar- 
qah, Mars&-l-Kbaraz, Bünah, Bäjah, Eurbus, Qarnah, Marnisah, 
Mas, Banjad; Marmäjannah, Sabibah, Qamüdah, Qafsab, Qasti- 
56. re -Notsäwah, Läfis, Audhah, Qalänis, Qabishah, Rusfah, 
n ,. Lajar, Jasirat-Abi-Sharik, Bäghäy, Süg-Tbn- Kbalef, 
% Défénan ‘al-Masilah, Ashir, Süq-Hamzah, Jazirat-Bani.-Zaghan- 
nâäyah$ Mattijan, Tanas, Där, Süq-Ibrähbim, al-Ghuzeah, Qal‘at- 
Byrjumab, Bäghir, Yalal, Jabal. Tüjén,i Wahrän, Järäawat 
‘Arezkül,s Malilah,é Nakür,7 Sabtahf Kalzäwab, Jabal Zälägh, 
_Asfäque, Munastir, Maraë- l-Hajjämin, Baucart, Tabarqäb, Hay- 
| sÿeh, Lurbus, Marsñ-l-Hajar, Jamüuas-as-Säbün, Taras, Quati- 
_ Éyah, Naftah, Taqiyüs 4nowx as Madinatu-l-Queür, Miskiyänab, 
Bighy, Düfänab, ‘Ainul'Asäfir, Där Maluwwal, Tubnah, 
Magaarab, Tüjis, Madinatu-lMahriyyin, Tämasant, Dakknma, 
Qeern-l-1friqi, Rakwä, nl Qnstontiniypah,  Milä, Jijil, Täbarrit, 
Satif, Ikija, Marsä-d-Dajjäj Acbir. Tähart,—Yammämah, 
Täghalisiyab, Qal‘at-Tbni-l-Harab, Hazärah, al-Ja‘bub, Ghadiru-d- 
Durü‘, Lamäyab, Mindäs, Süqg-Ibn-Hablab, Matmätah, Jabal : 
Tajän, Wabrän, Sbalif, Tir, al-Gbuzzah, Süq-Ibrähim, Rahbäyah, 
al-Bathab,!0 az.Zaitünah, Tamammñ, Ya‘üd, al- Khadhré’, Wärifan, 
Tanas, Qasru-l-Fulûüs, Bahriyyah, Süq Karä, Manjasah, Awazkä, 
Tabrin, Süq Ibn Mablül, Rabä, T äwilat- -Abi-Mughül, Tämarit,. 
 Tavwilat, Laghwä, Fakkän. Sijiuësah, —Dar‘ab, Tädannqüsnt, 
Athar, à, Wailamis, Hisu Ibn Sälih, an. Nahhäsin, Hishn.s, 
'Südän, Hiläl, Imsalä, Däru-l Amir, Hiso Barärab,l al-Khiyämaät, 





: À Also written Batarnuwä. 

8 Or Jazirat-Bauï-Zoghanuäy. 5 Aleo written Jatal Tujun. 
… # Onlled also Juréwah. 5 At page 246 it is called Alushqür. 
… 8 Yägüt (IV. 641), descrihes it ag town uni le ex-shore, not far From 
 Sabtah [Genta]. Ses also Thn Hauqal, p, 58. : : 

T Also called Näkür. 8 &lso written Sabtt. Ÿ | 

78 The. name of this town is very where setitton Marek. 4. Dai, with æ 
double j: Batif M, Reinaud ia, right, ns cortainly he is, in saying it 1e 
‘name means ‘port au poules (Géo. d’Abouif, LATE" 8), the oorrect Prouun. 
gs pan only be Marig- -d. Duja,. Fe mé, hove written it at p. 44 antee.. 

19 Al- Bathé”. nl Culled also Hisnu-l. Barûr, 
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Täzrût. Mas,—al-Basrah, Zalül, nl.Jahid, Süqu-l- Katämi, Warghek, 67. 
Sabü, Sanbäjah, Huwärah, Tizä, Metmätah, Kasannäyah, 
Saä, Madinat-Bani-Qurbäs, Mazbähiyyah, Azilë,l Sabtä Balad 
Ghamär, Qal‘atü-n-Nusür, Nakür,® Balash, Marnisah, Täbaridä, 
S&‘, another Lown,* Miknäsah,t Qal‘at Shamit, Mad&'in Barjan, 
Asazkä, Tiyünû, Maksfo, Amlil, Amläh-Abi-l-Hasan, Qastinah,f 
Nafrzäwah, Nigäwus, Biskarah, Qebishab. Its dependencies :— 
Az-Zàh; capital, al-Masilah ; towns, Magqarah, Tubnah, Biskarah, 
Büdis, Tahüdhä, Taulayd, Jamilä Bantigüs, Adoah, Ashir. 
Tanjah; towus, Walilah, Madrakah, Matrükah, Zaffün, Ghuzzab, 
Gburmüuah, al-Häjir, Mä-jard-jarä, al-Baidhä’, al#Khadhrä. Tar- 
fänah,—Aghmat, Waïlä, Wiäæikah, Tasdali, Mñësah, Zaffün, 
Ghuzzan, Œhumirah, al-Häjir, Quitün,7 al-Khadhrä 8  Among 
the noteä towns of Qurtubah are the following, —Tulaitulah, 
Läridah,® Tutilah, Saraqustah, Turtüsbah, Ralausiyah, Mursiyah, 
Bajjänah, Mäliqah, Jstijab, Mayyah, Jayyän, Sbantarah,tl 
Ghäfia,% Turjälah,l8 Qüriyah, Maärideh, Bäjah, Slautirin, 
Ukhshunubah,l# Jchbiliyah, Sadünah,lë Jabal Tärig, Qarmünab, 
Maurür, al-Jazirah.l$ Had I entered al-Audalus I would have 


L 


1 Also written Azilah. 8 Also written Sabtah. 

8 Or Nûkür. | . 

+ Cf. page 230 of thetext. ‘And between Fas aud Sä‘ in the rustég of 
Miknï satu-5- Sûghah, there is à large pleasant town abounding with trees and 
rivulets, the nme of which I do not remember. 

6 Culled liknäsatu-s-Saghah. 

8 Protably Quatiliyah. 7 See Yäqüt, IV. 216. 

8 The editor renfarks here that these are only repetitione, but that he did 
«mot wish to omit them for the reason that they form different readings, and 
especially on account of the pame Usbuÿ, which stands for al-Baïdh, as it 
‘serves to make the name US in the MSS. of Ibn Khurdädhbah intelligible. 

8 Lérida. Yäqüt, IV. 841. Géo. d’Aboulf., I. 260. The Ilerda of the 
Romans situated on the right or wentern (not eastern as in Abu-l-Fidä’) bank 
of the river Segre, the principal tributary of the Ebro. Smith, H. 3lb. 

19 Called Rayyü in Ibn Heugnl. p. 76. Yüäqüt, II. 892. It ÿs tho town of 
Archidona. ($ee Descriptio al-Magribi, p. 109). . 

Hi Yäqñt, 111. 327. The editor is not certuin % this reading and suggests 
Nufzah. ‘ me 

15 À Fortress in the décie called Fahsu-Ballüt, “vüqût, III. 760. 
: 18 Also call T'urjilah. It is iu the digirioë of Märidah [Mérida, Emerita] 
at six dny# journoy to the west of Qurtubah. Vhgüt, L. 836. 

: # Also written Khushnnubah. 16 Also chlled Shadhüuah. 

18 Al-Jazirutu-t-Khndurà’, 
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divided the whole territory into districts, hecanse of the many 
towns, countries and tyacts that it contains. Tt is equal in size 
to Haital, or even larger. A few of the cities of Isläm have 
altogether | been left out in this account, as we are unacquainted 
with them', nl-Andstux, however, is comparable tothe African side 
of this province, or virv nearly s0.* According to Ibn Khur- 
düdhbah, it has forty cities. namely, those enumerated above, 


LA 


68. Tue CLIMATES Où 4e VV RiLL AND Br POxTIION Ge THE QreLau.. 


Know that everyone who las written on this subjest gives 
the number of ‘the climates as fourteen;! seven open to view 
aud inhabited ; nul seven, uot habitable. L bave heard ai 


tbe division cf the surfaco of the globe into sens. or ulimates, is bor- 
“owcd fiat the Greeks, as the word itself implies. From thé wuurov ?5 tbe 
arctic circle ltolemy mukes aixieen chuates of which twelve are desermined 
by the increase of haïf an hour in the length of midsammer-day. The twelfth 
climate ends in lat 58, The Araibs, however, for renscna explained in 
Reinand'e Introduction to the Gevgraphy of Abu-t-Pida’ (p. 224 ct se9}, have 
adopted n division into seven climates, also determined h4 the increase of 
half an hour in the longert day. But m order Lu comprise the most ipportant 
portion of tlie habitable world within these elimates, they did not begin 
at the equator bat at about 12° 30’ north of it, ending nt the 50° 4’ parallel of 
latitade, The following table shows the seven climates as delincated by 
Arab gcographera. It may be observed that there is à slight difference in 
tho degrees of latitude as compared with the account given in Abu-l-Fidé 
(Géouraphie, TU ef se); this bas boen done vo briug the table into exact 
conformitv wivh that of Ptdlemy given 55 Sunth’s Diciionury of G. and R. 
Auliquiiies, p. 297. 5 









LONGEST DAY. Larrernr, 
CLIMATE, D en nement + St 
Bexinning. |! Middir. Beginring. *! 
A ÊE 
ï nt 12h.4ñm (3h, | 12° 807 L 16° 27° 
If …| 18h.15m. | 18h.30m. 20 lo’ 23° 51° 
JL mt 13h. 45m. | 1fh. 27° 12’ 30° 22” 
1V LL 14h 15m. | 11h80 m. 53 18’ 36° 0’ 
v | h45m | 15h 34 85 | 4@ 5t 
vi ut 16H.15m. | 15h. 30 m. 43° 4 ‘ 45° ,1’ 
vil “| 15 d. 45 m l 1Ëb 4 51 48° 32’ 
nn  mretasml nie meme tes attenant en nan en qi 


The seventh elimate ends in int. 50° 4° where the lougest duy is 16 h, 15 m, 
Bee Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett}, FI, 48 ct, 4 The division into climates was 
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said hy an nstionomer that: all living beings dwell in the 
west, and that none live in the east un account of the extreme 
heut; but I have henrd another one say, on account of the cold, 
The distance frem the extremity of al-Maghrib to the furthest 
limits of habitable land, at the end of the country of tlie Turks, is 
computcd as six hundred narasangs ! in a direct, undeviating course, 
It is on this basis that the authors already mantioned have 
written their treatises on this subject, and the following account is 
partly derived from these treatises and partly from the statements 
of some eminent astronomers À have met. ‘l'he subject is very 
important in detérmining the direction of the 4iblah, and the 
relative position of the differert countries in respect theretg, for 
some people, 1 find, have differed from the rest in these particulars, 
aud have altered® the Qïblah, and made its position a matter of 
controversy. JYlad they been well-informed in this respect, they 
would not have differed about its position, nor would they have 
changed what was fixed by the ancient authoritics. * 

Tle earth is nearly spherical in shape, It lies within the vault 
of heaven, as the yolk within the egg; and the air, which is all 
around the earth, attracts it on every side towurds the heavens. 
The reason why hving beings retuin their stability on the face of 
the eartit is that tbe air attracts all the light particles of matter 
in their bodies and the earth the dense particles; for the earth 
is aus logous-to the Joadstoue which aîtracts iron. An example is 
given in illustration of the physical facts in counexion with the 
heavens: it is that of à turner revolving à hollow body with à 
wuluui placed inside of it; the point of the illustration being 
that when the hollow bedy revolves, the waluut stands motionless 
in the middle. ; 

The earth is divided into two equal parts by the couator, which 
exteuds fron cast fo west and defines the length of the carth. 
16 is the greutest line on the terrestrial globe, as the Zodiuc is the 


applied only to the northern hemisphere; but in Almag. ii 6, Ptolemy makes 
one climate to the sonth also, beginning at tke equator and ending in lat. 
16° 25. Some Arub geographérs, again, divide the southern hemisphere into 
seven clinates as well, thus making the fourteen climates of oar author; 
but this division servos no practical ond and is generally left ont af account. 

1 should probably rend two thousand and six hundred; see infra, 
p. 106$]. 1. 


À The fext roads Koss, but the correct reading is undoubtedly lylsa 9. 
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greatest line in the heavens. The enrth’s breadth extende fondte 


South Pole, round which Subail (Canopus) moves, to the North 
Pole, around which the constellation Banât Na‘sh (Ursa) moves, 
The circamference of the earth at the equator is three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees; the degree is twenty-five parasangs ; 
the cirexmference of the carth is therefore nine thousand para- 
saugs. re the equator to each of the poles is ninety degrees ; 
and the same extsui meusures the distance of the eatth in à lati- 
tudinal direction. {#45 to iubahited parts do not extend to moré 
than tweuty-four degrees beluw ile equator, {he rest beiog com- 
pletely covered“by tho sea: The northerz quarter of the globe 
therefore, is the only part inhalted; for while the southern 
quarter is net habitable, the half of the earth that is beneath 
ns does not contain any inhabitants. The two quartiers known to 
the world have been divited into the fourtecn.climutes referred 
to above. : 
The Firat Climate ÆExtont, 38,500 parasangs ; hreadth, 1995 
parasangs.! It begius where the shadow at noon in the equinox 
in 127 feet; and ends where 1bis nt this time, 25 fect. The distance 
laterally from one ide Lo he other is abont 390 miles; a mile 
measuring 4,006 eubits. Ts middle lies near Suu‘ä”, ‘Adau and 
alk-Ahqaf, and that extremity wluch is adjacent to Syria passes 
throagh Tihämah. near Makkah. 14 thus contains such principal 
towns as San‘à’, ‘Adan, Hadhramavi, Najrän. Juragh, Jaishän. 
Sa‘dah, Tabâlah, Umän and al-Babrain, the southemmeost of the 
country of the Südän [ Blacks! 6n to al-Maghrib, and also parts of 
the continents of India ant Chiun, aäjoinme &he sen-tonst. AI 
places haviny the same latitude as these, to the cast or to the west, 
are likewise contained in this élimate. 
Theo Secoud Clinate begins where iüe shadow ft non im the 
equinox, as already said, 18 25 feet: and ho diclanee from one 


IThe Kditor of the Text notes the abenurdiiy et ess hynrs. Our 
author is nowhere ko inaceurate as when he is quatin,s früm oers.  {hnu-l. 
Feqih (Kitäba-L-Buldän, p. 6) rives these figures as the leu th and brordth, 

* not of the first climate alone, bat uf the seven liumes taken together. Tut 
this writer is himself nù fault; fes he makes tie seven climatte af equal 
length and breadth, and gives {hé exient «© one as 3,500 pararangs dy 9286; 
tbe total extent @f the élimates taken together onnnot acrordingly be 38,500 
parnsangs in longth by 1,993 in brendit: nemiiess 10 say it will in that caso 
be 5,500 hy 1,993, ï 
8 ‘Adan is in the sonth of the first climate, See Y'äqur, 1. 29, 
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+ 
side of it to the vther is 350 miles, in a straight line. Tts middle 
part lies near Yatbrib ; the extremity furthest to the south, behind 
Makkah; an that towards the north, near ath-Tha‘labiyyah. 
Makkah and ath-Tha‘labiyyah lie terefore between two climates, 
Of the iuwns situated in ‘his climate are the foliowiug': Makkah, 
Yathrib, ar-Rabadhah, Faid, ath.Tha‘labiyyah, Uswän of Egypt, 

ud thence to the borders of Nubia, and also al.-Munsürah, al. 
amämen and a part of the terriiaries of as-Sind and al-Hind. 
AI places in a line wish these, to the east or to the west, are 
hkewise contained in tlis climate. 

The Third Climate begiue where the noon-duy shadow 18 827 
feet; and ends where it is, at ‘he time of equal duys and nights. 
4% fecis. The day altains à length of fonrteen honrs in the 
middie 6€ it, which lies near Madçan, the city of Slu‘aib [Jethro], 
où the side of Syria, and neur Wäqisah on the side of al-‘[râq. 
lts breadth ia about 300 miles and à half, l iu a direct line. 
Ath-Tha‘labiyyah and ail places, cast and wet, having the same 
ititude, aro on ils extremity furthest to the south: and Baghdäd, 
bus ondabar of alMind, al-Urdunn at? Buurut,.on the ex. 
tremity adjoniug Syria, so also are all places ë 17 cure stitude, 
to the eat quil to the west. Voies ut planes in 4 Une with 
it, ta the eust and to the west, ae :iereiore beliwees two climates.? 
OF the towus contained sairtin this climate are tir fnHowing : 
alkKüfalh, ai-Bageah, Wasit, Min  Eandarigyah, ar-üueinh, 
al-Urdunu, Dimashq. fAsqalan, the 0 und, Qaudahär of 
al Hind, the coasts cl Kirmän Siistäu, al- awax. Kaskar and 
al-Muuäyin. A places on the same fatibudls ae those, are likewise 
contained in this elite. 


The Fourth Chmate beyins where the «hiuiiw at the time 


Sir ited is 4% feet,  LEs breadih is some 260 miles and upwards, 
inastragut line The middle part of it Dies neur Adur, Manhij, 
“bah, Salamiy yah and Winuis, in the direction of ar-fuis ; the 
lower extremity which adjoius al-‘lràq, near Baghdid ad je 


. . . - 4 
places où ils latitude, east and west: aud its upper extremity to. * 


l The tort ronde Lai 3: but this reading is probañls an error fur a 
end uprards, à word twice repeated further on. | 

3 This ie a mistake  Wägisah bring in the middl: of the climate, it cannot 
Le on the berder-line of twu chmutes. Baghäd, Fâris aud the olhor countries 
wlich ho mentions re tbns sitnuteut, O9. Yaurt, L 42 
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wards Syria, near Qâliqalä and the shores of Tabaristän to Ardabil 
and J'urjän and glaces of the same latitude. Of remarkable towns 
situated in ‘it are the following: Nasibin, Därà, ar-Raqqgah, 
Qinnasrin, Halab, Harrân, Sumaisät, the frontier towns of Syria, 
al-Bfausil, Säamar:ä, Huiwän, Shahrazür, Mäsabädhän, ad-Dinawar, 
Nahäwand, Humadhän, Isbahän, al-Maräghah, Zanjän, Qazwin, 
Tüs, Balkh and all places coming near to these towns in latitude. 

The Fifth Climate bewins where the shadow is 519 feet. The 
distance laterally from side {6 side is about 230 miles, in a straiglt 
line. Its middle lice in the vicimity of Taflis in the proviuce of 
ar-Rihäb, of Murw in Khurasän, and ef the country of Jurjan 
and al the places on this line te the east and west. Tts upper 
extremity towards the north ïs near Dabil; and it contains 
amongst other towns, Qaliqulä, Tabaristän, Malatyah, Kümiyah, 
Daïlunau, dilân, Anhuüriyah, Narakhs, Nasa, Biward, Kashsh, 
d-Audaius, all placrs ki the neighbourhood of Rinniyalh, and 
Antaluh {Attulia). 

Re mil Cinaate hoine where the shadow 1e 625 feat. The 


gluten 4  taig one foof more flan ai is beginniuw, and 
Hs breadth is some 200 miles and npwards, in a direet line, Us 
low: res tonards the sontii is conte“miugns with the 
norlhermmos: Jimeat ot the ffth elunate : and that is the latitude 
of Dabil, cast and west. [ls mppermost extremity towards the 
porth lies near the territory of Khuwariziu and the country beyond, 
and near Asbijab which adjoims the laud of ihe Turks; and ils 
middle part, neur al Queison al Amalin Khuräsän, Farghäsah 
au all places on this line to Ehe eusi ard to Lie west, Lt contains 
Samarqand, Lavdhutah, Quhalih, at Khazar, al-J1, the vorchern 
parts of al Andulns and he southern juevts of the counvey of ELe 
Saqaälibair (Siavs). 


The Seveuth Climate begins where the shadow is 75 as at the 
end of the aixth climate; for the ent of the sixth rs 15 bugenuime 


vf the seventh climate. te southern extreinits lies where the 
uorthernmost boundare of the climate contig uns to it, which is 
the sixth, is situated: and that is the fatitude of Khuwärizm aud 
Turärband, to tie east and west, Fts furthest extrernity towards 
the north lies in the remutest parts of the cuantry of tie Sluvs, and 
the territories of the Turks adijoiming Khuwärizm 05 the north. 
Its middle passes through the country of al-Län, with no towns 
that are known. 
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‘Abdu-llah, the son ot ‘Amr saith: the earth has an extent 62 
of 500 years’ journey, of which 400 is desert and one hundred 


inhabited ; of this the Muslims occupy the space of-one year 
only! Abud-Jild: the extent of the eurth is 24,000 parasangs ; 
tho Blacke veeupy 12,000, the Greeks 6200: the Persians 3,000, 
and the Arabs 1,000 parasañgs.? 


Tux Empire or Tsiam. 


“Know that the Empire of Isläm-—"féd the Most High be its 
guardian—is not regular in form so as fo adnnt of description à4 
square, or as having length and breadth. It is on fhe contrary 
very iregular, as is obviaus td anyone whe has carefully observed 
the quarters of the sising and setting of the sun, hus travelled to 
different countries, and inade himself acquainted with the publie 
roads, and ascertained the extent of the provinces in parasangs. 
We will hy to give as Incid a description of it as possible, and to 
represent it elearly to the minds of the intelligent and men of 
good understanding, 2f God (Ie is eraltel) will ! 

The sun sets on the extreme side of the territory cf al-Maghrib, 
where it is seen ta descend into the all-eñciveling Ocean. The 
iuhabitants of Syria, in bike manner, sec it go down into the Sen 
of ar-Rüm.  Euyyt extends in length from the Sea of ur-Rüm to 
the country of the Nubians ; it lies between the Sea of al-Quizum 
(the Red Sea) and the bordurs of al-Maghnb. TÉé latte 
province stietches from the eines of Egypt to the Oceun, a strip 
of country wedged between the Sea of ar-Rüm on the north, and 
the countries of tho Blacks on the south. Syria extends from the 
borders 6 Byypt in a northerly direction to the couutry of the 
Greeks: it lies therefore bétween the Sea of ar. Rüm and the Arabinn 
desert. The desert and à part of Syria touch the Peninsula of 


CF. Aitäbu Lhuldèn, page & For à biographieal notice of ‘Abdu-llah ibu 
fAmr see this translation, page 24, note 8. 

2 CI, Kitabu-lBuldän, p. 4 and Yägüt, L. 19. The anthor of Téju-l-'Arus, 
11. 824, mentions a traditionist of the name of Abu-l.Jilé Jailan ibu Farwah 
al- Aradi al-Bisri, who lived about {Le beginning vf the second century ot the 
Wijrah. Inatend of Abu lJild, Yäçüt has Quiädah who was one of ihe 
Tâbifs aud died in 118 H. Ibnu-l-Faqih has Abü Khalaf, à name borne hy u 
servant Of Mubnmmad ag well ax hy two of the 'äbifis urd soveral tradi. 
tionists, Of the lutter, Abü Khalaf Müss ibn Khalaf al-Bisri roceived part 


of bis traditious frum this same Qutädahs * 
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the Arebs : while the Sen of Chiné encompasses it lof Egvpt to 
‘Abbâtän. Al‘räq adjoins the desert æud a part of the Penin. 
gula ; and on its northern limits it is bordered by the province cf 
À qür, whicb extends to the country of the Greeks, and is surronud- 
ed on its west by.au arching of the Kuphrates. Behind the 
Fuaphrates lies ile remaining part ‘of the desert, amd also & 
portion of Syria, Thcse are the Arabian provinces. 

Khoürimtan urd al-dibäl are stuatcd alongside the eastern 
boundaries of al-‘lräqg; while parts of al-Jibäl, as well us the 
province of ar-Rihab, lie ou the easterm limits of Aqür. Waris, 
Kirmän 'andhs -Sind are situated at the {nrther side of Khüzietän, 
ia à continuons fine, sath the sea em the south and the desert aud 
Khoräsän en the murth. As-Sind and Khnräsän are conterminous 
with the conntries of the Iufidels on the eaat: while ar-Rikräb 
touches Che country of the Grecks on the weat and north. Taxily, 
he provinee of Ad-Duilaan bas its éituation between ar-Ribhäb, 
al-Jibat, tbe derert aud Khuräsän. This js all the empire of 
Jxlät ; du thon study it with attention, Anyoue travergg this 

empire from est to west has Lo make many windings and terniugs 
frenasthe atraight path, for, while the journey from the Oceuu to 
ue es in à dirert line, one hus to tarn a little to go towaude 
L'lrüg, and Cher again in order to enter the non-Arabian pro- 
isons to Kiiwräsän, which iiclines in a northerly direction ; —and 
d thou not see that the suu rises on the right side of Bukhärä 
from the direetiou Of Ifijab ? 

The dimensions of the empire we bare jar deseribed are a fol. 
lows : froni the Ocean to al-Quirawän, r travellings distance of 120 
stages: thence ta the Nile, HG Ktasres- jhonce to the Ticris Hi 
stages ; theuce to the Oxus, 60 stages ; thence to Tünkat, 15 dass, 
and theuce to Tarûr:, Lä days. HFthes turnot into the direstion af 
Farghänsh, thou the number of stages from the Oxnn to Lirtut 
30 ; or 1f thon turnest towards Küshklu: then te rirague ds SU 

stages. By another ronfe thon buvellesé from 4 smate of 
al-Yamau to ul: Bagral, 50 duya, thence te Fetar an, EU farsawne, 
thence to Nuisabär, 30 stages; three ta fhe Cxns, #0 stages ; nul 
thence to Taraz, 50 stages. This den a direut line, the provinces 
of Egypt. al-Maghrib and'ash-Shäm beinz necessarily left ont, 
The breadth is of si greater irregularity : for while tie province 
of al-Maghib, as also Egypt, às ui little width, ihe empire e.tends 
iu breadth when thou art in face + Syru and grows larger and 
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larger until ts widih beyond ‘the Oxus to as-Sind is à three 
months jouney. Abü Zaid extends tie breadth from Malatyah 
to &he Peninsula, al-‘Träq, Färis and Kirmän, on to the territory 
of al-Mançsurah. He dces not give the number of stages ; it is, 
however a ‘istance of about four months less ten days’ Whaëb I 
have myself stated is clear and of greater exactness. The dis 
tance accordiugly from the easternmost extremitg in Räshkhar to 
as-Süsu-l- Aqyrâ is very néarly a ten monbhs’ journey. 

- An estimnic was made by order of ihe Khahtuh,l in the year 
282 (H.) of the amount of revenue reulized from taxe, on lands 
and from poor-rates, tolls an4 imposts not being taken futo account, 
in all the empire. [was fownd to be 2,320,264 Zinars.? The 
revenues of the Greek empire were once compnted by order of 
al-Mu‘tasim, and they amounted it is said to 00 gintärs$ aud a few 
more giutärs, à sw equivalent to something less than 8,000,000 
dinärs. Whereupon he wrote to the Emperor of the Grecks, ‘The 
least province in my empire. under the leastof my servants, yields 
à larger revenue than the whole of thy empire.’ # 


e 


1 At-Wäthiq, the ninth of the ‘Abhäside dynasty; he succeeded his fathor, 
al-Mu'tasim, in 227 and dicd toward the ciose of the year 232. 

2 'Theso ligures are impossible, for, how could al-Mu'tasim write in anch 
vaunting terms to the Greck emporor if tho rovenucs of tho latter were 
in fact in excous of his onn? Qudämahijnhis Kiäbu-L-Khardgj (Bihlio Geog, 
Arab., Vol. VI, juge 249) gives the total amount of revenue as 4,920,000 
dinérs, 8 total in evident disurcord witl the sum of 1e revennes of the 
different parte of bhe empire, for Lo gives the reverue of al-‘früq alone as being 
abont 83 millions, The rent amount appears to be well cver twenty millions, 
neacly ten times the number given by al-Maauddis, 

5 The vaine of the “Qinfér as a monetary dénomination is not known with 
certainty. Itas vagnely defined by some as quantity ot gold or silver 
sudicient to RU a bullPs hide’ Most of the Arabs, however reckon its value 
bout fonr thousand dinärk; others tuke jt to be 80,000 dirhams or 53334 
dinars. Either of those twa values might be intended here. Cf. al-Maqmizie 
Historia Monet Arabic, p. 63, where its value is said to be according to one 
opinion uJ opile or ‘eighty ihousands' of drrkams: this the translator 
incorrectiy rouders at page 145 48 1,080 one thousend and eightv dimérs. For : 
tbe valne of the talent amoug the (treeks and the Romans see Sumith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

+ Eggpt, with a rognua Of 2,500,000, is the province intended, ns our 
author thiuks. his is fallowed in C hy some remarkse on the way &lv land 
revende of Egypt is paid to the State; ont as the gubetance of these remurks 
Will be found embodied in the acconnt on Egypt, they have boon passed over 
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The greuvest length of tie empire, as already. shown, is 2,60U 
farsakhs ; everÿ hundred farsakhs equal 1,200,000 cubits : a 
Jursakk is therefore. 12,000 cubits. À cubit is equal to 24 fiugers ; 
à finger equals the breadth of six grains of barley put one by tho 
side sf thé other. À mile is oue-third of à fursakh; but there is 
a diffurence as regards the bur%d. 1 in L2 miles in the desert aud 
al-Tr8q, but: six in Syria aud Khuräsän ; and as in Khuraäsän ab 
cvery tue fursukhs there have been built stations for the accom- 
modution of uflicers vi the Post, we shall take the Lurid as being 
six tuiles, 


in this place. The author goes on to sy # My present work describes things 
ag L saw them af thé time; but chaures arc always iu évidence. Ilave L 
not fonnd the governor of Sarakhs, when 1 passed it in 74, n man oŸ unsouud 
wind and its preacher grievous Lo the spirit# JE ik also probable that we have 
Jef, some fowns, which may he wellknowo and which wo muy have aetmally 
\asited, without tbe slirhtest ention or description; lee the people of sucli 
owna iuke us noi fo ask as itis hurian to err and to forget. Again, 
let no one be arnoçed at our nolicines the bad louturos ul bis ceuncry un this 
adde pot to its disporagement, ai the sune way th 
features dues not #4 to tx prune: besides this is 4 science thal oayht to 
have ibn fonndation on veracity and truth, and tbe mentiou of hoth gaod and 
evil, and indecd were Lto hide the faulte of any Low, 1 would Javo shielded 
my own native town whiel is of such grout holinesr and csteem before God 
and man! It is likely too for à person looking into our work to think he 
discovers contradictory statements in it; should he ponder well, however, 
he would sec the drift of our menning; und have na! some pecple senled 
their souls" perdition by snpposing that Lhe Bouk of fod, that glorious nu 
noble bouk of which it is writéen © Falkchood shall not nppronch it, éither 
from before it, or from behind it? contraduas suit ? 


to statement of GR good 
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of na woak, worthless ereutnre Uben 27 Next he anvhor ébsereus tout he 
generally 6mits the titles of respoet from rofore the pates 6f neraous 
meutioned in bie work, # this, Le save, je api oriabo in épatolhis writinss, 
not in Htorury écompositions, He then es plaroa the mothots a ich different 
authors adopt bo give grouter celebrit, do ir works. Non, LE &a3s, begin 
by holding an course 0f lectures foin series of years and gniheruus round 
then students from every quurter. When their fame se oetablished abrond 
and they ure knowu to high und low, they would tbe publish their bocka 
with the certainty of being favuarably rercivadl &ibers, and this ie th: 
method which he himself adopts, dedienie thoir worke to persons in high 
positions aud thus gain their end. Ai Magudduer dedicates his wo’k to 
Abu-l-Husan ‘Al ibuu-lHasnn {se this cranelution,: paye 1, note 21, but it 
is a compendinm of this work which ho chus dedicates as men of rank, he 
euye, profer short, eFective laugnagc, This compendium ho culs Kitébu-l- 
Musafat wat Wilinat, die Bouk of Distances aud Governments, 
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Tue PENINSUEA 06 7 ARADS, 


We have beynn with the Peninsula of tho Arahs as it is ru this 

cœuutrg gt ur Marre Mouse of God as weit na de Cy of the 
l tujrhl, jeute cal Ulugsing le vpn him, are uni ul duel Vous it 
was fra ore that the Féligiou of Ilan spreadabrémi. nuc ai Was 
here tuattlie rightly-guided Kfalifain © ai mell as the Ansars and 
the Muldjiräns had their homes. The siarntau da u the Muslüns 
were there displayed, and there the interus\s ef réligion gaincd 
strength + it also contains all'Ebe pinces vmec 4 with Île rites 
und ceremionies sf (lie Pilgrimage este, it 4e h vounbry nt joct 
to tithe, and for élus restons bus a cu mentioned in the books of the 
leading doc OÙ dau jh am dat tante © (Ba law mugb nec. 
avquite & nd En Ved ot in ol Urerptui 





sn their texts. lt 
was from this country t00, that-ttie th Ga arche ont,b and 
thouce it was that Torähim (Abrahan; che iedl Hire poepie of the 
world.5 In addition to all this, it conprises Within it several 








t 


Phi Rest fonr Khalifahs. See this translation, page 73 n. 


RU heu où  Defeuders" Theo mcn of al-Madinah who pledged 


themélver 6 oiest tie Prophet el te cuit him against all that they 
cure enr tes ar ten en 

8 The Enigennts” or Pages” Po sn alrents of the Prophet, 
who alonx with hhe, led from their gattve town ne others ooufope sd 
ealied 4 Madinan or the City, namely, of the Prophrt 

+ Conquered landes left in the possession 6f- their cuil owicré are sabe 
dected to a fax or tribune ealled Aharéj. 48 no religion but Isläns can be 
toleratoi in Arnhia, il follows thab no 4hargj in the fall sen«e of the wurd 
ean be imposed upon lands thore  Tithes however, arc taken. Unnsult 
Hamilton S Hrdiueh, Vol VE p. 204 ef sq. 

CF Qu'an, lavis, 3n, To à traction 1 is said that the place where 
tbe Arbui now 0 de was visible in the form of au amall, rounded islet où 
the face of the waters, long befure the heuven and earth were created, rom 
Leueath this islet Cod «treiched out the earth. Sec al-Azraqr's /istory of 
Mukkal, pp. 2 and 3, 

6 Wien Ibrahim had finished the building of the ÆAa‘bah, God commauded 
him to proclaim to the whole world their duty of making à pilgrinrage to the 
“Ancient Louse” ‘What cond my voice reach, Q Lord ?? said Jbrähim. 
* De thow proclain and I will muke them hear, was che Lérd’s reply. There. 
upon Lbrâtirn mounted the magém, the stone on which be stood t build the 
Ka‘bul, and in a miraculous way it roso higher than the highest mountain 
and the whole varth was brought within hearing distance 6f him. Eatting 
his fiugers in his eurs and turning his face now to this now to thut dirértion, 
he culled out und said * O men, thore is prescribod for you the mmigrimage L: 
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great divisions and a number of large districts and fine träcts ; 
for it contains in fact the whole of al-Hijäz as well as the whole 
of al-Yaman, the peninsula.of Sinä, al-Abañf,l al-Yamämab, 
al- ÂAsbhär, Hajar, ‘Umän, at-Tä'if, Najrän, Hunain,% al-Mikhläf,$ 
thé Hijr ‘of Sälih,* the countries of ‘Ad and Thamüd,f the 
Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace,t the site. of Iram of the 


the Ancient ‘hu, di pe has the eall of your Lord.” Then from allthe : 
quarters of the eurth were heard saauda of Labbaika Allähumma ZLabbaika, 
“We obey Thes, Lord, we cboy 'Fhee. See al-Azragis History of Makkah, 
pe 88. “ . 

1 Alttaràn, xlvi 20. Here wore the qu'rters of the tribe of ‘Ad. | 

3 The valley of Huurin, abont three miles to the north-east of Makkak, 
where a baitle nas fought in the eigkth year of the Hijrah botwcen Muham- 
mad and the Hawäzin. The Mursliws wers at first completely broken, but 
naving valled they ut last, gained the day. ‘This buttle is meutioned in 
alQar’an, ir. 25, Ree ul-Kamil of Tbnu-l-Athir, it. 199. 

8 Mikhluif Muudh, the distriet of Mu'ädh in al-Yaman. Ma‘adh b. Jabal 
al-Ansür:, after whom ilus Mikkläf is called, was one of the foremost com- 
pauions of Muhammad. la war deputed by tbe Prüphei ie promoté the 
cause of Jsläm in ai-Yamar. In ite Caliphate of Abù Baker ho returned to 
join the army which was dextined te cunquer Syria for this Muglims. Mu‘idh 
died in Palestine, in the sis-héeenti year of the Hiirah and the 38rd or 84th 
af his age, vf the plague which came to be known in history as {he Plague 
of ‘Amwis, from having lirst made its appearance in ‘Amwäs, the Nicopolis 
of elusric times. ilis tonb is at al-Onsair (Voyages d’Ibn Bafätluh, i. 129). 
Hughes (Diet. of Islam, p. 366) has mistakon the two words {ä‘ün ‘Amude, 
whiel mean the Plaguc of ‘Amwas,? as being together the name of u place. 

% Al-Hijr, in the nurth-western Hijäz, where some rock excuvations arc 
found which &ro said to he the dwellings of tho tribe cf Thanud in pre- 
historie times. This tract of country ir generally known as the Hiir of Salih 
after the nue of À prophet said to have Len sent to bhe Tharmaitites Lo: 
preach the Divirte Uniy to tbem: bat they rejected hins aud sa brought sluut 
their own destruction. The story is 4old in Qur'äu vii. ŸE «1 pen. 

b ‘Ad in the south, atal-Ahqñf, hotween ash-Shil:, ‘Umaän and adbrarnant. 
Tbamüd in the north, at al-Hijr, between al-Hijaz and Sy na. 

6 Aj-Qur'an, xxii. 44. This is said to be u wel! in Iudbramant where the 
prophet Sälik and four thousands of Thamüdituk. Lehevors in God, took up 
their quarters after the futal Gisaster to ike wribe As Salih died shortly 
after their arrival at this country, it came to be caited Hadbramaut, from tho 
xvot 4adhara to be present and maut deutin These Thamüdites built near the 
well & town which they called Hädhür&’ and lived there during a long time 

. ander tbe leadership of Jalhas ibn Jullns. ‘han they apostatized and wor- 
#hipped an idol; atid God sent theu à prophet in the person of Handhalnh 
ibn Saful, vhom they killed. 1. consequence they were nlterly destroyed, 
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columns,! the place nf ‘the Fellows of the pit? the Prison of 
Shaddäd,8 the Tomb of Hüd,* the habitations of Kindah,6 
the mountain uf Tayyi’,6 the houses of those who enjoyed their 
lives in the valley, the Mount of Sinä, the Madyan of Shu‘aib® 
and the springs of Müsä.* vis the largest uf the provinces in 
oxtent, the broadest in area, the most excellent in soil, and the 
greatest in sanctity. lis towns are the most renowued; here is 
San‘& which surpasses all cities, and ‘Adun. to which travellers 
fock fron: every quarter; and here are those rural districts which 
are an ornameut to al-[släm, and the splendid country of al-Yamau 
and al-Hijäz. Should anyone say ‘ Wby hust thou made al-Yaman, 


thoir well was abandoned and their palatial city ruined. See al-Kashghäf 
of az-Zamakhsharti, Vol. IL. p. 910. 

1 Tram, ‘the city of pillars,” supposed to have beea bailt by Shaddad, the 
son of ‘Ad, and to be still remainiug although invisible to ordinary eyes. 
Al-Qur'äu, Ixxxix 6. ° 

8 Qur’an, lxxxv. 4 These are enid to be the Christiaus of Najrän, who 
wuro persecuted by Abü Nuwäs, the Jewish king of al-Yaman (cire 480 A.D.). 
They were faux into s pit flled with five, and burned to death. Cf. al-Æush- 
shaf of az-Zuimakhabari, Vol. ii. 159$ and Sale’s Koran, p 485, note f. 

8 The town of ‘Adan i4 said to have been used as a prison by Shaddäd, 
the son of ‘Ad. 

# Atal-Ahqäf, nenrthe coast. Ilüd is ihe prophut who was sent to the 
tribe 0° ‘Ad, in Hadhramaut, and whose siury is uarrated in al-Qur’än, xlvi. 
Bee also Description de 1 frabie, Niehubhr, p. 249. 

6 The tribe of Kindah, a sister stock of the Himyarites, were originally settled 
in Hadhramaut. At one period cf their history their power extended over a 
greai part of Central Najd. The capital of the kings of Kinduh was Damnmün. 

6 Tho great tribe of Tavyi which is of Yamanic origin ocoupied tho parallel 
mountain chains of Aja’ and Salma on the northern frontier of Nujd. k 

7 Qur’an, xxvi 149. The rock-dwellinga of the Thamüdites in the 
valley of Hür. These are really the graves of a vanished Nabathæan people, 
wiose historical existence is mentioned hy the classical goographers. £er 
LyuN'x Ancient@Arabian Poetry, p. 120. 

8 The city of Madyan, 80 named after one of the sons vf Abraham by 
Keturab, is situated about half way down the eastern coast of the Klauitie 
Galf. Here dwelt Sbu‘aib, the Jethro of the Seripiures, and hence ihe town 
is often galled ‘“ Madyan of Shu‘aib”” The father-in-law of Moses is men- 
tioned in al-Qur’än, Ch. vii. 86. 

$ The “ Foantains of Moses,” the well-known hot wells near Suez. Yäqut 
refers Lo these wells under the name of Wade Mäsä, or the “ Valley of Moses” 


Vide Mu'jamu-l.Buldaän, iv, 879. See also Description de l'Arabie, Niebubr, 
p. 348. 4 
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al-Mashriq and al-Magbrib, to consist cach ‘of two sides?' 
answer, ‘ A8 for al-Yarman. itis the Prophet himself who has sa 
made it, for he established different stations for pilgrims to 
ruter thcrefrom into the sacred precincts ;! and as for Kbu- 
râsän, Abü Zaid, who is an authority in this science specially 
as regards his own country, has considered it as two provinecs; 
I cannot be hlamed thereforé for taking it to be two sides (of one 
province). Were it to be added, ‘Since thou admittest him to be 
an authority, why didst thou differ frou him in regarding 
Kbucäsan as one province ?* I reply, ‘Lhave two answers Lo this; 
the first is that I did not wish to divide the territories of the 
House of Samän, who are nnivesally known in the world of 
Tslâm as the rulers of Khurâsän, but who have their capital in 
Haïital ; and the second is that Abû ‘Abd-ullah al-Jaihäni? also 


FAT Veoann inelades wo regions, the shora strip from al-Hijäz to *Adan 
and the munatous district which extende inland. ho former ig commonly 
cued Tibämas & at 2e facter the Naod of al Varnan ts distingaish it from 
Najdu-l-Hijäz, ae Najd prop, which inclodes the whole of Central Arnbia 
Le Safihe Le Bubhur, the cb Bouistkeoliection of traditiëns by Abu-‘Abdi.llâäh 
Mubammad ibu Imotit al-Ju fr al-Bakbari (d. 256 H), it is stated thal 
Vatanidam was gointed by the Prophet ns rhe migat of al-Yanian, that is the 
point nt which the inhabitants of ai-Yaman and &ll who came from that 
quarter were to begin thoir Hajj and put on tlie Jhrdin or piyrimage dress, ind 
that Qarn, or ts give it its full name Quenu-l-Mau3zil, was to be £ho kfation for 
Najd. Endry this name, as stated above, is included the whoie of the unniral 
distriet of Arabia und the moantainons district of al-amian itrelf; so tluut 
by al: Yaman in the tradition which fises the piigrim sta 





ous. only that part 
of al Vagan which ia called Tia ie menant. Al-Mugrddn-: explainx this 
in C. He says, “1 ii wora said ant the Prophet’e words «cc io the effect 
that the people of Najd, pot of af Sanian, should begin their pilerimagé at 
Quxn, 1 reply that all agree that the Sebabitauts of Son‘ are vf those whosu 
pilerime-station is Qarn and it is nnidssbted that Sans ir of 4} Yamau. he 





meaning is therefore thig thai the propie of ai. Y'araur shoubi coter the Haram 
from Yalamlam with the excejtion of (he inhajitante of Naj& or the [Tigh- 
Jande ; jnst as à man mighi sac by bis-servaut ‘ Pay the Aghrif (doaceridauis 
of the lrophet's famil, }a thousand ench and fhe descendants of ‘Alt two 
thonsands euch.' Parallels te tuis inay be found both in the Book and in the 
Laws.” Ÿ « 

% C: Abü ‘Abd-ullan al-Jaibaut, Ibn Khardudbbah and fbhnnu-l-Faqih were 
likewise authorities in this scienes and not one of them has divided al-Mashriq 
into separate provinces. Jl'have, therefore taken the worde of al-Färist as 
showing that it is of heo idea and fhe statements ot tliose writers as imply- 
ing une province. An the geme way, in hfting "7 his bands in prayer tbe 
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18 au authority in this science, and ho has not separated Khuräsän ; 
my statement, therefore, agrees with once or other of them in one 
part aud differs in the other. Thisis the form of the Peninsula 
of the Arahs! ‘ 

T'have divided this province into fonr extensive districis, and four 
large dependencies. The dishiëts in their order aro:--{ 1) al-Hijàz; 
(2) alYaman; (8) ‘Umän; and (4) Hajar. The dependencies 
are: — (1) alAhaqëf; (2) l-Achhär,2 (3) al.Yamäamah: and 
(4) Qurk. The capital vf al-Hijas ts Makkak ; : idofits tuwusure 
ne following: Yatbrib, Yaubu‘, Qurb, Kbaïbar, al Marwah, al- 
Eaura’, Juddah, at-Ta'if, ai-dir 4 Snyya,$ al-fAanut, 41.Jibfah 
aud al-"Ushairah. AI these axe large towns, while the following 
are smaller: Badr, Khnlais, Amaj. al-Hijr, Bada Yafüb, as-Suwäri- 
uiyyah, al-Kuit, a8-Sairah, Jabatih, Mahävyi aud Hädhal 

. Al Yann is of two parts. he part that is towards the kon 
is a level écuntry und is called Tibämah; it hae Zabid for its 
capital, aud of its towns arc the followirag : —Ma‘qir, Kadrah,# 





Prophet is san by som te have raiseil ihom to La shenidere and by ethers 
up to che ears ; hencs our Duetors profer to #0 rase Lie hands a ço nppronet 
ag neariy as possible the action of the Prophet as differencte true And 
if it were said, ‘the method von harv mvettutl dors tune ae methotis 53 
où whom yon have mentimed  lauswer eniy drone from them in the 
Fuller treatment of my ethjent at en sonic matters which Cher bave wronsly 
staled. ad their trantisus hebne sutigln 6 tory and all their ktatements correct 
and had there bre x pro to average men from their wWorke, Lnouid bot have 
taken all ve trouble Riook rar sa they did not go hoyond distances nnd 
kingdome and maps and romewhat of marvels and the science of the stars, 
The province of al-Maghob was divided in aguilurit to the proviuæ of 
al-Mashiiq ns heïu: parallel countries, the resemblance between the {wo 
coûsisting in dlnt eucl ef {hein terms a boundary of the tarritcrics of Isläm 
œul is the exvreme limit of the evrth's Luminary, Le. one is situateui in the 
far bast and he other in the far West. 
Uilere foilows a map of Arabia in the original moniecripts, 


# 


ä The province ef al-Ashbär. or aa 2 is more gonerails valet te province 
of ugh-Shibr, lies nlons the southern const of Arabia letwies, ‘Adnn and 
“mn. it ienlue cut Mairal uféer & coflgu iribe ot Himyariu origin, 
Ash-Shihr is also the name of the elieféown of the pro 106. 

87e, Sn@â-Yazid . 


4 Al-Kadrä', a city onthe Wade Sahäm or Sikfrn, Aude a Fnsain iba 
$ 


Salimah, who was ruler ot nl Vin from mbnsut A, À. 872 a DAS TE 
Hat years of the Banû Zivat dynusty  Al-Radra' ik one ni the finent districts 


North of Zabid ; itis on the middle rond betwsenethe get, au he mouutains, 
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Maur, Atanah,i asb-Sbarjah, Duswaimah, al-Hamidhah, 5 Ghala. 
fqah, Mukbä, Kamarän, al-Hirdah, al-Las‘ah,# Shurmah, 6 al. 
‘Ashirab, Ranqgah, al-Kbasaë, as-Sä‘id, 6 a]-MalijamT and others, 
Hera is He dependeney of Abyan : town, ‘Adan and Lab) ; and the 
dependency of *Athtlar : town, Baish, Haly and as-Sirrain ; and 
ine:ly he dependency of as-Sarawät The part of al-Yaman towards 
the monnitains is u coli mountainous conniry called Najd ; its capital 
is Santa’ andof its townsare ha following : Sa‘dah, Najrän, Jurash, 
al. Lif, Jan, akïanad, Dhamâr, Nasafan, Yabal, as-Sabül, al. 
Madhnikhen and Käanlän, Here is {he dependeney of ai-Abaqäf, 
which contains un single town of Hadbramaut; and the country 

Makrah. with its capital ash-Shibr and also the country of 
Sabe”. The capital of ‘indn is Snbär, and its towns are :— 
Nazwah. ae Sirr, Dhauk, hafit. Dabä, Salñt, Jullafär, Ssmad, 
Éasos mut ME Majur scepital of al-Absh’; towns Säbün, 
or Garqé, Use 'qant Fa dependence is a Yamämah. 
Most of the tovems oi ie Poutne bi sou small, but tiey ave on the 





model af towns,  Pebull y au ta che deuerniphion af the towne 
in these diatvhiis au Fay ao it D prospihie ana all mit shucver 


is of no proft. 


at four days’ jonrnsv teau: Pure See Time History of ac Yann {Ray}, 
pp. 1l and Th und Yâqut, iv. 244. 

À At eight “lays' jouney from Zibid and eau 6f the finest districts to the 
North of it. Both Manr and al-Kadi£ are murkad on the map that, accom- 
proies Kay’e History of al-Yainan, 

4 Called hr al-Kbuzraji (AH. 12) ‘Uginnh, 

5 Duvairoah and al-Hawmidlah äre tro stations, at one dav's Atinnçe 
Front ench othss. un the maritne rond of Pihämah which axtends from ‘Adan 
to Makkah along ‘le const. Sec Kag's History of al-Yomam, pp. 11 and P41. 
Al-Kbnzraji culs the first of thôse Lo tuwns ad-Dumah. g 

+ More properlg Lus‘ü or Las‘, où tu sem-conet. Tatu.l-‘Aris, v. 499. 

6 Jhe author of al Quawe make mention of à luwn which he cails 
Slarumah aud whieh Le uvas u: the neighbourbood of agh-Shibr, in 
al-Yaman, He also ras is à hill of tho name of Shummuab. he lutter 
is montsed by Yäcut, an : 

8 As-Bud 16 catted by ‘Unes, tie Niuconan of al-Yianan, al-Mung‘id 
in al-Khazraji nud al-Lamelus. : name ievwritten as-Siid as in the test. 

T One of the four Ant 4, is to the north of Zabid, vif, al- Kadrs’, 
al-Mabjers, Manr sun 2° Wädiren, Mec Kay's History g al Yaman, 14, 

d Fa she dapinhe Le mit generally thè ue of 
al-Babrnin, the 0 Sp beingeouimonty siiest 4; 41oû" or nl. Bahrain, 
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Makkah, the metropolis Gf this province, is laid out around the 
Ka‘bah in a narrow valley inclosed by the surrounding hills. 1 saw 
three other towus similarly situated, ‘Awmaän in Syria, lstakhr tu 
Färis and Qaryatu-l-Hamrä’! in Khuräsän. The houses of Makkah 


are built üf black, smooth stones and also of wiite stones; but the 


upper purts are Of brick. -Many 6f thon have large projecting 
windows of teak-wood and are several stories high, wlnicwashed 
aud clean, Itis hot in summer, but the ruhts arc always pleasant ; 
nor is there by Gods good prevideuce any need in winter of warm 
clothes bybredltires, The quarter of the city thg6 stretches down 
from al Mashdu-l Ham is kuown as ul-Maspatuh (tbe lower 
quartier) ; that kigher up fhe racsqueis calied al-Ma‘lät (the upper 
quarter). In breudth {he town is as wide as the valley. The 
Mad, which is somewhut d'hleng în form, is situated fwo-thirds 
down the cils, rowamdé the Masfalah qrrter. the Kibah stands 
in its midet nitiits Lwo-loaved or faiuu 1h5 cast aud raised 
above the prou id to nunrly the height of à mur, The jeaves of 
the door ae werluid with plates of silver gilt. The Masjid is 
270 eubits oi length and 815 cubiis in bieadth. The extent of 
the Rabah itself is twenty-four cubits and one &pan, by éwenty- 
ibres enbiie and ou span and its height above the ground twenty- 
seven eulits ; the spuec reumi the Elijr mensures twentv.Eve cnbits 


and the whole cirenie of the tuwäf oc hundred aud sen, The 


Hijr? is on Lhe site ponts to Sur: ir this barn Eine enclo- 
sure the misb vater.spout) diselssse saclf: us walls wluch 
rise to shout the height of se waise are faeed all cver with 
white muvble and the Hooë paved witi the same material. The 
Lijris also called al-Hatiru. The tawaf passes from belünd it, but 
it is not lawful to face it in prayer. Lit were said in tius mc 
vection that as the cireuwit of the Ka‘bah must ne:ds Le made 
past the Hije, it follows hab it is lawful to face 1 in pres 
answer, ‘This shows want of comprehension; fur it being doubt- 


À The village of al-Hamré’, où as he calle if av 4 22, al.Qaryato-t-FTamrà 
the Red village, at two éloges or tenu farsahkt from Naimibür. In Tbn 
Kbardä dkbab it is simply calied al-Iumra”. 

| + Thé Hijr is on the north rie of the Ka‘bah onclosed within a low semi. 
Oreular wall of mare with un vpening at euch end between it and the walla 
of th6 Jiouse, In praying one bas to face tho Ka‘huh but as itis nt certain 
that the Hijr forms part of tho Ka‘bah although included in the tawäf, it has 
beus {urbiddon to turn to it in prayer, 


35 


+ 


à 
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“ 


. ful (whether the Hijr forms part of the Ka‘bah or not) it was 


necessary to take both views into consideyation and decide accord- 
ingly” The black stone is on the east corner! of the Ka‘bah 
wbere the door is, fixed on the edge of the angle; it has the 
shape offa man's head aud is placod at such a height that à 
person kissing it Las to bend slightly. The vaulted building 
wbich encloses the well of Zamzam is directly opposite to the 
dovr of the Ka‘bah. ‘l'he course of the tawäf lies between this 
vault and the door. At a little distance from it stands the 
Qubbatu-sh-Sbagh (the Dome of ti: 8 vbhare is a reservoir 
in which a bovrage of samig aud wine was formerly provided 
(for the refreshment of pilgrime)Ë The Maqäm (or standing 
stone of Abroham) stands right in frout nf that side nf the 
house on which is the door. It i8 nearer to the house than 
Zamzam, so new, iu fact, as to be included in the fuwaf 
during the days of ta pilyrimuge, à large iron box is placed 
over the sie Hand deep an tue deiel med in bsighi atioge 
the size of à muu, ‘Tbistbox is covered sith pet Thé stone 
iteclf 18 take. jéaur afier year into the house al wben it is 
brought baci a wvoden bux & set over ir, fitted with à door which, 
is opencd every time that prayers are said. As tho Imäm con- 
cludes with the salutation, he touches the stone aud tho door is 
thon closed The magim bewrs où it the prints of Abraham's 


L The Ka‘bah is not exncr!y oriente; this may witb* grouter precision be 
called the seuth-eust corner. 

8 On the south-rast side Of Zsmznin. Te was als eue cet On tome A bis, 
after the oncle of Mubamunii Jo ie new US aa tn HbGie cr l'or tuauue 
scripts baguenthoë to the mosquée and js for this reason called Qabbatu-l- 
Kuur  Berton's Pilormmage, VE 172 ani uote +. 

5 From Qusaiy, the first of the Qurneh who made hnaself master and 
guardian of the Ka‘bah, the siygah hui Gasceaded Lin agt. -Abd-Ma#f and 
Häshim to ‘Abdu-l-Muttalib, tho wrarc'ucher of the l'rapbrt. At the time 
of Qusniy tho siyéyah conaisted of leatlieru visberns placed in the cuurt of the 
Ka‘bah and from which fresh well-water was given agay to the priurims 
from the backe of cumele  ‘Abdu-l Muttnlih re-digcovered the well of 
Zamzan which was lune sverod up und whicl. Lenceforth becumé the prin- 
cipal source from which pilyrime drauk ; but as the wator of this well wan 
far from palatable, he was wout to throw caautities of ruisins in roservoirs 
filled frem it to weaken the taatc of salt-bitierness in the water aud offer it 
to the pilgrims. The rigzyah voutinued Joug after the advent of Isläm ja 
the family of al.‘Abbas, spn of ‘Abdu-l-Muttalib. 
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feet, but reversed.! It is of a dark colour and larger ihan 
the black stone. The ground of the tawäf is strewn with sand 
and that of the mosque with gravel. HRonnd the court threë: 
porticoes live been erected on pillars of white marble, which 
al-Mahdi F° sught from al-TJskandariyyah to duddah by wäy of the 
sea. The mosque (in its present form} was founded by him. 
The porticoes have their walls decorntet na tu uniside in mosaic, 
artisans from Syria and Rgypt beine specially imported for the 
work. The names of these RU appenr on their work. The 
mosque has nineteen gates:% the gate of BanügSlaibah, the gate 
Re 


L That is the right frot in the place of the left and the left foot in the place 
of thoright. Cf. al-Mus‘udi, {TJ 97. 

2 The grtes of ho Masiida-l-Haräm have not nlways oceupied the ma 
positions or borne the game names. Tn the aubjoined list different names aro 
given by which they were known at one time or another. They are chiefly 
taken from al. Azraqi; see also Burton'e Pilyremuur, LIL, 178 et. sexe. 

On the easteru side of the mosque : 

(1) Bab Bani Shuibah, eloge to the north-east angle. J£ was anciontly 

svalled the site GE Dan ‘AL Shnms and is knewa in modern tiues as the 
Bäbu-s-Salum.  Pilgriüins asnally cuter Oo musque trrongh this gnbe. 

Next te Lis al-Azruqi mentions the gate of Däru-l-Qawärir (seo his history 
of Mukkah, pp. 824 and 462). 

(2) Bähu-u-Nabi, where the Propret used Lo para through from Khadijah's 
house in the Anqiquel Añtärin, This gaté in ce soil Bébr Hurriuun,- 

tbe gate of SR meseers relie Job Pétre s ebnthnre Fislory 
Of Makkuk 7 uses Ur Op ue AS QUE 
Next ia the jai où ai-Ahbus. opposite £o which the hoyse of afin, 





tho Prophot's urele, ones atood, « 

(3) Bab Bunti Haahim, also called Bab ‘AL and Bibu-l-Batha”. 

On the southern side” 

(4) Bâäbu-z-Zasyatin, neur the eastern end of the wall, it is alko cullad 
Bäbu-z-/ait, Wab Hazan (from à ucghbouring hill), Bäbu-l-‘Ashgrah and 
Bab Bant ‘À‘idh. ‘ 

(5) Räbu-l- Bazzazin. 

(6) Bäba-1] Dagqäqin, or the Clatb-fallers. Tu Ÿ 





1.323, this word is wrongly iransluted {Marchand 

In the place of the above two gates Burion has BäbutHaghtah. au 
al-Azrnqi Bäb Hani Sufyän ibn ‘Abdi-l-Asud. 

(7) Pèb Ban Mukhzum, 

(8) Bäbu-s-Safa. Architecturally the chic£ gate of the mosque, 

(9) Bäb Zugaqi-sh-Shajawi. Ci. al-Azraqi, 470, line 2. \ 

(0) Bäbu-t-lammunv. The gate itself is not mentioned in ans other 
place, but we learn from AL Fan, Chronckon der Stadt Mekka, LT, 14, Chut the 
date-sellers were où Lho Yamäni or suucheru side of the mosque, 
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of the Prophet, the gate of Bauü Häshim, the gate of the Oïl- 
anerchants, the gate of the Cloth-merchants, the gate of the 
Cloth-fullers, the gate of Banûñ Makhzüm, the gate of as-Safa, the. 
gate of Zuqäqu-sh-Slatawi, the gate of the Date-sellers, the gate 
of Däru-i- Wasir, the gate of Jiyäd, the gute of al-Hazwarah, the 
gate of Ibrähim, the yale of Ban Sahm, the gate of Banü 
Jumah, the gate of al Ajalah, the gate of an-Nndwah, and the 
gate ol al-Hisharah ti is hordered on the east and south by the 
arket-plaues of tho town and on the west by the houses and 
diwelliugs of the dsptaus. . Tle course (us-sa‘y) hetweeu 


(11) Büb Daril-1-Wazir. 

For the above threc gatcs Burton bas Bb Majahid or Bübu-r-Rahmah. 

(12) Hib Tiyid où Ajyad, so called because leading to the fill Ajyäd, 
of wbich the side that Joins Ahù Quhais is called Ajyadu-s-Saghir and the 
side Gpoosite 10 this Ajvadu.} Kabir. 

Next is Bab Zulaikui, brilt by ash-Sharif ‘Ajlun, 

J'be next gate is Bab Uauin Hani, at the weslern end of the wall. Thiy 
Uran un: was dansghter 0 Abu Tihb aud sister oÿ ‘Ali 

An the western wail : « 





(13) Bäbu-l-Hazwaral, vear the south.west corner. This gate ir opposite 
that of Baoûü LJäshin and is also called Babu-i-Wada‘, Bab Bai5 Hakim ibn 
His où Bäbu--Hieomivçeah, Bab Rani-z-Zubair ibni-l‘Awwam au Babu-l- 
Baqqain, 

(14 Bab fhrahim, so called from à tailer who had a shop near it. This 
gate w98 originally wo, Bibu-l Khavyçatin and Bab BaniJumah. Sce Qutbu-d- 
Din, Ch. der S, Mekhka, FU. 59, % 

(5) Bäb Bang Son, nearcat to the north angle, It is also caïled Babu-l. 
‘Umrah. 

(6) Bäb Bani Jumah. see No. 14 

Ja the northern wall. 


* 


+ Al Azradgi mentions tbe gaie 6f fAor br FA, nour the wexi corner, 

(7) Bäba-l'Ajuab or bo give il îes full name Bale Dire! ainiah, Paru. 
‘Ajalah was so called from the ativits ibn whiel. Li rk of Lailding 
it was pashed ou, workers bem engnusd dv ani vegas l'es fu pur puse ; 
or bocause the stoncs used in buildinsg it were garnie 4 à cart wbich in 
Arabic is called ‘ujalak.  AT-Azraur. 4trk, 

Next is Bäh Qu'‘uiqi'än (from the Hill of &hat name, or Bol Müjar ba Abi 
Thäb. Burton suite ihis gate Bab ol Kotohs frou au fistorian of Makkh. 
evidently  Quattu -d- Dir au. Nahranaï, author of Adébu./-[am" bi Alam 
Baïtil Hähi-L. Hiram. 

{18} Babu-n-Nadwal, &e,, Bai Dar: n-Nadwah. 

(19) Bäbu-l-Bishärah, called by uthers Rabu-d-Dærnibah and Babu-l- 
Madrasah, at the easteru oud of the wall, Al Aeragi culls it Bab Där Shaibah 
ibn ‘Uthman. - 


FE 

ES 
ug-Saff and al-Murwah lies in the castern magkpt, the anidk rar 
being from fe cortut o1 the mosque te the gate oféBini Hesp. mi. 
This portion uf the course is defined, Le green Pillere, Ling 
bchind the above-mentio: ed; two diet ser ge Mher 
two markets wlieh stretch tot: endpf tag lat {per 
quarter; with thoroughfares jolis fes, Fiyrime who writese 
the town by the ‘Träq rond, have, an gedee to gun etle Fagri 
Shaibah gate, to turn to th ireneht at pen Et cet drug kr 
of Ra’su-r-Radm,t they caunot go by the aqua Ni 
Egyptiaus on the other band, in order tn reach {1 





errivng at al-Jarihiyyah, outside the tow-.t Hors y the teft 
: : | : 

to the Thoaiyyah$ and these descend to A aps te à 

thus gain Cie eutrunce 6 those coming from al-Æriq. Then cs 


entered from three different iles, one gate leur cs thus dut 
side, in the direction of atffraq ohere fus roids conver 
auother 6n the ‘Uirah road ad the bug fn ai-Masfalob (or 
Tower quuter) on the Yaman rond + AT fear gntes are covered 
wi ei oies and he town 48 40 tt  Abü Cubais 






th raiaod 
vishe Matlat or upper quarter of de fun after Chr great food which np. 


. 
« Radm ‘Cuir, the embankment à tiel Eeiar fonu-l- ho 








pened in his Lane and which war called Sat mm Nabglul for bavirys eurried 
away this ady from the upper to the lower quurier of the town, where sha 
Wir piohol up. ù ‘ 





Pisruos stop haute to pras s while us 





mont henoty be seen 

£rous re plude, here LE rt eee ous out uduea, 
2 Seetnée pianof Makkalraf the cud ot W denfobistéscohicnte der Stadt ekka. 
BUIS [e me 





Re themes Fo much tbe troops of the Propies 
pinpipe Lie ous ta Hi D, ane Pros whicL it 18 recommended that tho 
pugrn should eufer Makkah. JE is above the chief cemeterv of Makkah 
where many of the is vus Yrnhanaupad are said to be buried, 

# The three gmues es Mt ei cite EL Malät.atihencrthemur upper 
end, whenee the road contiuuss hi un tue Aitv lies tonuras 
Maua und ‘Arafah as well #8 towarus NN au Vebash obubaihah, 5te 
western gate, ulso called Häbu-lUrah frous de secenmonm counected with 
ib and Babn-z-Zäühir, from a village of Hat naine, Lé opens on the Modintuh 
road and lies alinust opposite to he great ec fr Häbu-Mijin, the 
lower or southern gate which opeus on the Vaunan road. 

D A ivféy rhain on the eust of Makkah. comiaadime tie Nafñ aud 
strotéhiug an far as al-Khandamah, avochier mounträm :: D 
GQubais 18 o0e of the two chains called tho 4k4shaban of Hung, LE 
being that calicd al-Alhmiar, ar che Rad Mannfain on thé went diam 
one of he holiest hitls in Makknh md a out 1e gi one fui eu suntain that 
God planied on eurth to abeadv it when. it movil ‘Asian, néfordhuÿ Lo some, 
lies buried in a cave on this mouutain, with Evo and Seth rheir sou. 





gate, have ou. 


w 
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overlouks the mosque ; it is ascended by n flight of steps from 
as-sata.s The tawaf is surrounded y Pillars of bronze and posts 
whereon lanisns arc fixed for caudles whish arc lighted in the 
part of the-rulers of Egypt arid al-Yaman aud of the Shär, the 
ruler of Gbarjstän. Makkah possesses three reservoirs which 
nes BU front à canal eut by order ‘ef Zubaidah? from Bustan 
by DA  itævimitns neo wells of tulerahly good water. Their 
® héüses ur the'oni: sources .r: vénne to the Meccans. 
a vite TE onde “aékel the Prophet, pouce and 


nn utssaging ° feihe Hijr part of the sacrud 








Peau ar 
A so . 

Bu" de mhawored ne, yves. TJ then asked him, why have 

hot the Quiesh fuelnded où an he house f And le answercd 

thab vue , 


s * ie £ : : 
Lim, Ashah eontinnes eoncermiug tbe door of the honse, why 





#.-onvt of funds buving failed thom. J'also asked 


hus 16 been dettes he ground? amd Be eail to nue in answer 
ETby peuple di ne hat he micht adnut mto the neue house 


gogver hs #0 et fase aubinittanmes do et ee the 
will Vassté mors ne the Qurush but latels in vontuer math 
idolatry that : ‘our hearés will change T would havo 
seriously thougtitstineluitino lus ijriu the house and making the 
dovr on a level with the ground." {tte said that Tbna-z-Zubair# 
brought in tenu of the chief Couipanions in erder to hear this from 
the Bps of ‘A’ishah. Ile then ovdered the Ka‘buh to be pulled 
down, and notwithstandine the expostulations of the people, who 
came in & buly te vou mstrate with bin, he persisted in his 


1 A little rise in he lower glupe ci Albi Ghitoure ait oues FO sarde onth 
east of the mosque. À ie apeiu af ii L + (he 





di 106, a4 boire vil, 
ai-Merwah wnong "he sanétaurie. 6Ù ie, and people 84 enjuimel on 


visiting the Holy vity Lo rau between then both See Sud à foin, pe 
. 





note 2. 

3 The real nume of Zubuidah, ronsie ai wi id ns 
Amatu-l-‘Aziz, Zubaidan, the ane br wluel he 13 nralls écwn and 
which menus 
al-Mansur, her pramndtie, when she was à plump, Hole baby. Zubwdah died 
in 2164, in the ‘ciws 0 al Mafmun, ‘The aqueduet asaacaated with her nune 


ot ban rP 








fa pat of butier es votlung bus À per oute wivon her by 


having been freguentis at of repair, es at lai repliced by à neweñquednes 
which was completed by Nairin Suns T1 1571. 

8 <AbAT eh Thnti-. Paitiaer, the Macenn preterdavt to the. Cafiphale, died 
An JR & FOUR 4.0 Hétu 2iears, he having beon born in (he trait year 
sf ho Hijeuh, ‘Elie réstonution o1 Lie Loly bouse which was destroyed À. 64 
was his chief domestic work ‘urings his us poliou of the caliphate in ul-Hijaz. 
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design. Horror-stricken and in dread of an awful entastrophe 
bat all ended well and he had it rebuilt according to the descripa 
tion of ‘A'ishah, when te people began to return. When 
al-Hajjä; tnvested Makkuh.l Thnu-2-Zubair look refuge in the 
sanctuary of the Ka‘bah ; aï-Flajjàj, however, placing his balista 
un Abü Quhais ordered them to desiroy the additions whiol. eaid 
he, this offeions héresie has made, So the situ of al-Hutim 
was shelled and JThnu-zZiuis «us bronght ont and hanget. 
A-Haijéi then restored the wall te wher: it femaeriy was and out 
of the remaiuing stunes he closed the western dborË paring +h6 
Hoor of he house with the rest that nothing might Le lost. And 
tue following Ühentd from one of tbe feurned men of al-Qairawän. 
He said, ‘On his maling the pilgrmage to (he Holy city, 
ab Massort vas strmeh with the nallugau ie sacred mosque, 
ls euualidnens and the Hitle knowledge the people had of 
ts sacred character, 60 much so that the Arab of tbe desert was 
wout to make the round of the Kaal où his camel or dramedary. 
AI Mansü: was wrevul ab the sight of this aud he resoived to 
bus the bouses that stood around the mosque ii inrie them 
in it aud to plaster 1 and otherwise raise it in grandeur. He 
iurclove called together the owners of the houses and tempted. 
then by large offers of money, bat they vers averse to sell and 
wontd aot fovoyo the neighhourhood of the sacrA house of God, 
as trescol him mueh, but Le did not considue ait right to take 
foreible possession of the houses. Por she days he did not 
appeur in publie the matier was the talk of tbe wliole town. 
Abu flaifab, then without name or fame and his learning and 
sound judgment ns yet not known, happened "to be on pilgrimage 
that sea. So he went 4 the ruval camp, which wrs pitched in 


L'fnthe zeur 72 À, H.(692 AD.) After n blockude which iasted &ue # 
few months the fuwa was reduced and [büvuss abris alain in 73 4. H, 
At-Hajjij was unv of tha ablosr men of thé Cinayyad fguams, Hat ei 4 hard 
and cragl nature his name has come down in history us the worst tyrant of 
hienge. His death tuok place in 95 A. [4 (712 A.D.}, 

à For a htory of this second door of the Ka‘bab see Barton's Pilgrimage, 
TTL. page 157 note *, . | 

8 AÏ& Ja‘far al-Mansür, the founder of Baghdäd and cousolidator of the 
‘Abbiside power, His caliphate extended from 136 to 158 A, H. (754-765 À. D.). 
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al-Ahtab! and enquired abont the Prince of the Faithful and the 
ause of his retirent. When the matter was explained to him 
he said that he kucw an easy way out of the difficulty, which he 
would divuge to al-Mansür should he meet him.  Al-Maurür 
being intormed of this, called him Lo his presence and asked him 
what it was Then Abü Hanifah said, “Let the Prince send for 
them and pat to them this question, © Did ts Ka‘bah comme down 
Lo you sp did vou eme A0 n toi? Nowif they say ‘the Ka-bah, 
Pate ge ax nontd be gi aie lie, as il is from 
sp Abe. ut toi cs @tntehed out;# aod if they say 
‘Ætisonrsclres whotaine to Hive##ud ir, they should be told 
in auswer that its visitors are now 40 many and ifs area 80 much 
hinited that vou must vacate for it the places" you occupy around 
ao do which 58 Jus the griiter it Having ealled them 





Life ai gechoned Een, ns osier £broueh flheir 


paies dre Put A te eudy of Ha 4 Ne pue aus 
dune des oi ee tir said fo them, fera ha the cpace 
that bioloues + mit fo tt for Us visitors are now many &nd 
dis Queue he more th juste by surprise and 
consenbed te gi is cr me sthens one 6f the {wo 


opinion es oi 54 huve been held by Abü Hanifah with 
regard Lo the houses nf Mukkah, rogrrding the sale of them 
se the veccipé of rent, far them; uuless indeed, nono were to 
vrphun de sn other way he position which he took up in tbe 
mnils: . 

| Th À As ÿ 
thé no ke: pi 


du bhai pipriucs 


er from Makküh ; it 8 part ot, 


té ie Vagagi he ÿ 2 penpled 
he Rs i 














hp + 
L This is the ‘ piiv PRET 

v. #, Abfui ë 
déahaner fins Nr — 
c'es Min, a ess sq 
À Bo HAVe anmlRtin, oo 1. 
…$ Theré je MA HUB NT | ns 


sunge, IT, 247 and 
fbtuh Ie nt equal 
PE Li mir 


ET 








2 Siong ins le” at ihe 





Meccan honws, bné ge 5 Æ }e rade ex mhiob us stanél two 


differopt. gpiions aie D pau sRaihataé to Abü Hanifah. 
Oue opiuiou ia that Me RUE It ag atuer, we à à the real opinion 
of Abu Hanfah, ie that ou Lohengér, it 38 also abomaunble Lo fet the 
grennd at Malkoh. Ses Mumilluns dedaveh, Vol. te, LIU 
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in it as guards. Itis the opiuion of Abü Hanifah that it is lawfal 
to hold the Friday preyers in Min&. Abu-l-Hasau al-Karkhi! 
argued this on the grouud of it forming with Makkah one conti. 
nuous city. But wheu Abü Bakr al-Jassäs visited these places 
during his pilgrimage, and saw the distance that separütes them, 
Le thought this argument untenable. What he himself said was, 
that it is a town in the fuli sense of the word, but inhabited at 
one senson and abandoned at another, its teumpornry evacuatiou 
not excluding it from the category of towus. Tho Qaädhi Abu:-l- 
Hasau al-Qazwini holds the same view. He one day asked me 
how many people lived in it from one end of the year to the other, 
and when T told bin twenty or thirty men, and that besides there 
is in almost cvery tent a woman to take care of it, he snid ‘ Abüû 
Bakr is right, and what ho taught tee accords with the truth. On 
my meeting with the Faqih Abû Hämid al- Baghülani % at Nuisäbür, 
TL repeated all this to han. He, however, said, ‘The true reuson is 
that given by Abu-l-Hasan.  Dost chou noi sue that the Most High 
hath said ‘Then the place for sacrificinæ the is at the old 
House, # and also ‘ Au offering brought to the Ka‘hbah P'# Now it 
is in Minä that sicritices are performed.” “There nre few towns 
of any importance in [släm that do not possess à tent for 
the special use of their inhabitants, At the eéntrance of Min& 
on the Mukkah side is À pass [‘Aqabah] on which the stones 
are thrown on the Day of Snerifice $ and the three following days.5 


1 Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ubaidu-Nalh ibnu-i-Hasan al-Kurklhi. a colebrated doctor of 
the Hanañite School, died at Baghdäd in 840 H., nt the age of eighty. Abu-l- 
Mahäsin, IL, p.331. He wus native of Karkh of Samarrâ, not the quarter of 
that uameo in Baghdäd. 

8 Bagbülan is a village of Naisäbür. Abü Hämid Abmad ibn Ibrähim ibn 
Muhammad, the Fajih, was oné of the Hanafita doctors and the grentegt of 
them in hisage. Jle tauyht jurisprudence ir Naisabur for more than Bixty 
years and died on L7th Ramadhan, 383 H, Yâqut, [. 696. 

8 Qur’an, xxii. 34. # Qur’äu, v. 96. 

& Yanmu-n-Nabr, the 10th of the pilgrimage month Dhul-Hijjah. The 
first ceremony of the day is the pelting of the threa jimä with seven stones 
ench ; then the victims are slain; next the pilgrim ehaves aud 80 terminates 
the ibräfn, and lustly he goes to Makkuh to perform the tawaf and Sa‘y 
returniug afterwards to Minñ, 

6 The text, whioh rends y ÿt ph we JU gsiswronghere Itisnoton 
the third day aloue that the stoning of the jimär is prescribed, bat on all thres 
days of Minä, viz., the 11th, 12th and 13th of Dhu-i-Hijjah. Pilgrimg may even 
leave Minä on the second day withont waiting to throw the stones on the third, 
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(This 18 the Jamratu-l-‘Aqubuh,t) the first Jamrah [nl-Üiä] being 
near Masjidu-l- Khaif and the middle one [al-Wustä] between tlie 
first Jamruh and that of al-‘Aqabah. Minä consists of two valleys 
aloug which the sheets af the town range themelves. The 
Maid 3 is on the right-hand road, and the Masjidu-l-Kabsh 8 
in the vicinity of the pass [al-‘Agabah]. There are wells and 
cisterns and commercial houses and shops in Mina The town 
is well built of stone and Indian teak, and lies between two 
bills that rise above and overlook it. Al-Muzdalifah is at one 
Jarsakh from Minä, and contaius a placo of prayer, x publie 
fountain, a minaret# and several ponds of water. lt is by the 
side of the mountain of Thabir,b of which the Arabs were wont 
to say ‘Shine, O Thabir, that we may stir, bat on this point 
here are differences. Al-Muzdulifah is also called Jam‘ and 


LE Vaigarly all Shmitann.L Kalir, the “Grent Devil? See the descrip- 
tion of this jumrah in Burton's Piurémenue, DT, 282. Hughes os 1error when 
he calls it Jauratu LA cibah and translates it by °the Inst. 

Le. Masjidn--Khaïif, The mosque 6f Mina was so called from its sitna- 
tion on 6he declivity 6f a monntain and above the edge of a valley, this being 
tho signification of kif. 

$ À mosque said to huve been founded by Luläbah, daughter of *AT ibn 
‘Abdu-llah ibnu-l-‘Abbäs, on à roek ut the foot cf the hilof Thabir. This 
rock is Leliéved to be the spot where Abraham sacrificcd tbe ram in lieu of 
his son ; hence the miosque js called Masjida-1 Kabsh. Sec: Azraqi, p. 401. 
of which Burton speak. Haif 
way between Muna and Arafat — about three miles from both—there is Some- 


4 This isthe “ininaret without (he moque? 


thing poeutiarly strikins in the distant apprarence of the tall, sohtary tower, 
rising abrnpuly from the desalute valley vf gravel, finaked with buttresses of 
yellow rock.” Partage, PT 250, 

6 Œhabir, the northern wall of the Mis basin, pnd consequently on tha 
left hand of one going from Makkah to ‘Arafah. Others place it at al-Mnz- 
dalifah on the right l'und'of such à person: but anless there are two hills of 
this name, one in Mina and the other in al-Muzdalifah, which is not very 
probable, the weight of evidence is où tbe side of tbe Min sitnation, Nor 
does this anying of the old Arabs wben about to make the rush from al-Mus- 
‘dalifah to Min, necessarily require the hill té be in the former place as somo 
have supposed, They are mneh more likely to have addressed a hill that was 
in front of them than une on whieh they were standing; and as they were bound 
to Minë, the Thabir in this saying may righthy be located here, The ifädhah, 
from ‘Arafnh and al-Muzüalifah, which some vnters think to have been cere- 
monies vf farewell and salutabion te the sun-yod, were inade in pre-lslamic 
times boforo sunset and after eunrise, when the sun rested on the top, of the 
mountains, Mubammad ebanged the hours to after sunset and before sunrise 
lu opposition to tho idolatrons Arabs. 
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n-Mashru-t-Haräm.' ‘Arafah is a village with corn-felds, vege- 
table gaïdens and melon-grounds ; the inhabitants of Makkah have 
good houxes here in which they lodge on the day of ‘Arafah.f 
Tie standinz place is at the reach af x man's voice from it, near a 
low, flat mountain ; here are publie fountains, reservoir, a flowing 
canal and a pillur of masou#r bebind which the Jmäm takes his 
stand recitiug prayers, while the people stand all ronnd and on 
low flat hills in the neighhonrhood. The Musall&, or place of 
prayer, is on the edge of the valley of ‘Urannh$ ou the confines of 
‘Arafah. Ibis notright to stand in the valley itself and if a person 
were to pass into it before the setting of the sih,* he will have 
to compensate by n sacrifice. On the bonudary line of ‘Arafah 
are white pillurs to denote its prociucts and in the Musall& ë there 
is n pulpit built of bricks, and à large pond nt the haek of it, 
Two miles in front is the Ma’zimain,$ the benndary of al-Haram 


1 Jan‘ is n name for the whole of al-Mnzdalifah, as the place where 
pilgrims nskomble, but al-Mash'ava Harim, ‘the aarred beacon’ isa name 
of.the holy hill of @uszuh [the Kdonite god Kozé], at tue end of the Muz- 
dalfab valley, 

8 The ninth of the pilurimage month Dha-l-Hijjah The stand (reuqaf } 
at Arafoh 4 one of tne central and essential ceremonies of the 4ajj. The 
mange or etanding ground is part Of thg plain of ‘Arafnh, an artificially . 
limited spuee round the hoïv hill called the [Till of Morey. Burton describes 
Jabalu-r- Rulanal: as tn oimass of course granite split into larze blocks, with 
a thin coût 6f withered thorns, nhoul one mile in cireumference and rising 
abruptly feoin the Jow gravelly plain to tho hoight of 180 or 200 fret,” 

8 Wädi ‘Uranal, betu een Cho two pillars that define ‘Arafah and those that 
mark the limits of the Sanctuary. This vale is not considered ‘standing 
ground.’ because Satau once appoared to the Prophéet as he wus traversing 
it (Burton’s Pilyrinayge, LEE 258 note). 

40. The Aifégah oucthe Hidagah, vol. I, page 712. The Valley of 
“Uranah is at the Meceun oxtremity of ‘Arafah, between this place and al 
Muzdalifah, so that it is the first place to be passed in lle fédhah from 
“Arafah he ifädhah rinst be made after sunset, and a man who moves out 
into the valley on his way to al-Muzdalifah before the geitinæ of the san 
makes himself liable to the sacrifice of a vietim, 

6 Thisis Masjid Namirah where the Imäm on the day of ‘Arafah joins ihe 
noon and'the ‘asr or afternoon prayers, saying them both at the noontide, 
This is the sole instance of praiyers being said in advance of the proper time. 
In al-Mazdalifah the same evening, the opposite takes place when the sunset 
aud nigbtfall prayers ure said at the time fixed for the Intter prayers. 

$ Al-Mn'zimain or al-Ma’zimän, the pras which Burton entle El. Akhshabayu 
or the “éwo rugged hills”  (Palgetaige, 11. 251). “Here the spurs of the 
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on this side, The Batn of Mubassir is a valley between Minä and 
al-Muzdalifah serving as a limit to the latter. At-Tau‘im, is 
a place in which are several mosqnes built ronnd Masjid ‘Â'ichah! 
as well ns.a number of public fountains. T6 is on the Madinah 
road. A& this pince the Meccans assume the 14rèm for the 
‘Umrah ceremony. The Haram or hoiïy territory is eurronnded by 
white pillars: its boundary on the western road? is near at-T'an'im, 
a distance of three miles; it is nine miles on the road of al-‘Iräq, 
on the Yaman rond, seven miles, on the road of at-Ta'if eleven 
miles, and on the great voad8 ten miles. Dhu-l-Hulaifah is a 
village near Yuthrib, possessing à good mosque and having a 
number of wells in its neighbourhocd, but not a person is to be 
found in it. Al-Jubfah is à flonrishing tawu iuhabited by the 
Lauû Ja‘far ;# it is commanded by a strong fortress which has two 
ghtes. IL possesacs n few wells aud at a distance of two miies 
frons 4 ie a spring di vaver: it has also à Jarge reservoir, bnt 


water sométiucs bécomes very semer in it ÂAl-Jnhfalt is à 


hot-bed 68 fevors Jen selated in & tradition hat le Prophet of 
God, peace and blessing be upon him, raid, °O God, endéar 
al-Madinah to us as thon hnst ondeared Maksnh, ind even more, 
and transplaut its fevers to al-Jukfah'?  Qarn, a small town 


hill limit the rond to about 100 paces, and it is gencrally à scene of great 
confusion" This pass ir also eulled al-Mun'ziq, “the Puss.”  Al-Ma’zimän 
i8 the Qual form 0f Ma'zim, which mesns likewise &« narrow pass. 

This is a mosque beyond the place called al-Tan‘m, at some distance 
from the houndnrÿ of the sucred territory. lts ancient name war the ‘ mosque 
of tha Myrobalan tree, and wns changed to Mosquée of ‘Â'isluis a« denot- 
ing the spui from which “A'ishah made her Timrah Anring tL bfotime of £le 
Prophet. People a the present day do not go ns far ns tbia place for their 
“Dmrabh. 

8 InC. its boundary on the Madinah rond is at at T'ainan; thig is the 
rond used by the inhabitants of the west. 

8 For kolæ, the great road, Ihnu-l-Faqih rends Îoæ, daddah, Kitäbu-l- 
Buldän, p. 23. 

4 The descendants of Ja‘fur ibn AbT Talib. (Aie brother, who was killed 
at Mu’tah in (A. H.8), in the first ermptign oyninat the ({reeks. He had 
both his arme struck of in tho battle, but God pave him instend wo wings 
wherewith to fly at pleusure in Paradis; bénce ho is callod Ja‘far at-Tayyür. 
He had three sous by his wife sm, daaglhter of ‘Umais, ‘Abdu-liah, 
Mobkammad and ‘Ann; but cf his three sons, ‘Abdu-Ilah on!y had descendants. 

& The nathorities for this tradition: Shä6 ibn Maubammad, ‘AR ilna-r- 
Rajë”, Abü “Utbab, Mubainwad ibn Yüusuf (ul-Furyäbi, see Nawuswi, p. 286, 
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sbeyund at-Ta'if, on the rond to San‘. Gianiiéns. a haltings.. 
station ou the rond 10 Zabid, in a flourishing state. Dhät ‘ir, & a 
village where ave a number of wells, of which the water is ensilx 
accessible; it is & barren, dismal place, at tiwn stages rail 
Makkah. The followiug tradition is related on fhe aûthoôrit ét 
‘Abdu-Hais ibn ‘Umar;l hessaid, © A man stond api le Slasjid 
and said, O Prophet of God, at what nluces doë tete red 
us to begin our pilgrimage ?" The Pret {Gr d said in answer 
to this, ‘The inhabilunts cf al-Madisal bé the pfgeimage al 
Dbu--Hnilnifab, the patives of Syria as al Jubfah,the people of Najd 
at Queue Lis pe ado, that some suppose the Prophet 
to have uiss en ce guerhg occasion hat bé inhahetatite nf 
al-Yamau begin (Le pilyrimauge ni Valanibens. meak fier jante ot 
alTräq at Dhât ‘ia?  Adn. Lbuian, tm monitain oppesibe 
al-Juhfah, is the niqat of îhe® t on the sva-cnast: Sbiqgün, 
a place facing Yalanilam, is the nue miqat of the Yamanites ; 
and ‘Aïdhäb, à town opposite Juddah, on the other aide of the 
sea, 18 the place were those who come by hat way put on the 











Died A. TN Sufyas Gti Haut), Wishäin in pour EN eut nm #07, 
Died A. dos ct fothue nf fus gli 
p. 420. cd 615 A inhnte. 

{The aulhoriies are: Tbrähim ibn ‘Abdu.llah al-Tsbahäni, Muhammad ibn 
18baq ae Na 5j (nel Mahäsin, ñi. 226. Died A. H. 313) Qutuibrb ihn Said 
{Abu Mafnrarn, 1. 794 Died 2401, al-Laith ibn Sud (Abu-l-Muhanin, i. 479. 
Nawawi,p. 529. Died A. ff. 176}, N&fñf, the Maulg or freedman of Ibn 
mar (Navuw), p. 589), ‘Abdu.ilal on ‘mur (fbnu-l.Khaif{ab, Nawawi 

p. 357). 

2 From n tradition in che Sahzhu-l-Bukh@:i it appears thau st wwe not the 
prophet hhnself who appointed Dbaë ‘ra as the pilgrim station of che people 
of al‘lrag. ‘Abda-Jah ibn ‘Ümar relutes that after the conquest of the 
country, the inhabitunts of the two citier of n1-Pusrah and nl. Küfah ropre- 
£entod 10 ‘Umar that as Qarn, the pilgrim station of the Najdiang, wa gratis 
out of their way, it was à hardship to them to have to pass through it on iheir 
way to the pilgrimage. He therefore fixed upon Dbût ‘Iraq ns being parallel 
to Qarr on the straight rond between al-Traq and Makkah. Dbñt ‘lrq is 42 
miles distant from Makkah. 

8 This place could nat be identified from other sources. Ïn one cf the two 
manuscripts of the text according to 8 note by the editor, the narne uppears 
as dd Dhunaib. 

4 This name tun could nnt be identified. There isa vülage of Naisibür 
valled Shigqän, from two mountains in its vicinity which each has a cleft 
(&higg) throngh which the waters of those parts flow down. The Shiggdn of 
al-Yaman may have received its name from a like fause. 





ral ao tune r UNewawi, 
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ikrâm. These are the appointed pilgrim-stations for the pro- 
vinces ; should anyone pass beyond them on his way to Makkah 
and then return, in that case if he had uttered his shouts of 
Eubôuika, he is not bound to compensate by an offering ; #Ome say, 
however, £hat thé shonting of Labbaika does not release one from 
the necessity of such compensation, and others again, that no 
offeriug is required even in case the #albiyah was not uttered.l 
Never shall an inhabitaut of the provinces pass beyond any 
pilgrim station without being elad in the 4räm, even though that 
station were not the station appointed for natives of his province, 
as when a uative of Syria passes through Dhu-l-Hulaifah for 
instance, The niqät of the Meccans in pilgrimage is Makkah 
itself, For the ‘Umrah ceremony people have to go out to 
al-Ji‘ränah, at à distance of one stage from Makkah, and there 
assume the ikräm. "These, then, are the places connected with the 
rites and gercmonies of pilygrimage. The acts that are performed in 
them consist in all of three Fura'idh, six? W'agibät and five Sunan. 
Theo Fura'idh uvre al-Tbrän, the Wugüf or stand at ‘Arafah and 
the Tawäfu-z Ziyurahé The 1a//La/ are the assuming of the pil- 
grim garb from the appointed stations tie Saty orcourse brtwcen 
ag-Safà and al-Alues ab and the dexcent from ‘Arafàt after sunset. 
d'he Sunan are the tuxaf'of arrival, the making tlie threc first circuits 
of the tawaf iu à trotting pace, the quick run at the Sa‘y ceremony 
between the two mmilestones, the moving from al-Muzdalifah 
before suu-rise and the stay at Minä during tho days known as 
the days of Minä. Some say that the Say is a Fardh, and some 
that the fawuf of arrival is a Wéjib, and that the taw&£ of depar-' 
ture is a Sunuah, 

We shall now turn to the description of the towns of thjs 
district, and the adjacent parts in proper order. At-Ta'il ïs a 


1 Cf. Al-Kifayah fr sharki-l-Hidä&yah, p. 748. 

8 Only three ure mentioned The three omitted are Rumyn-l.Jimär, 
al-Halq or shaving, and ns infusred from what js grid at the end of the para- 
graph Zuwéfu-l- Wed or, as it ix also called, Tawafu-8-Sadar. These terms 
sufficieutiy explain themselves; for furiher information the render is espe- 
cinlly referred to Burion's Chuptor o# the Pilgrimage, Vol. ITI, pp. 227 et reg, 

8 Theo éaiwaef or circnmambulation of the Ka‘hal is to be performed on 
three distinct occasions, où fivat avrival at Makkah, on departure from it, and 
after Lhe ifädhah or impetnous desceut from ‘Arafah. This latter called 
Tawafu-7-Ziyärah, is enjoined in Lhe Qur'an, xaii. 27 ; and henue it forms an 
essential part of.the pilgrimage. : 
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small town which ir its fine climate and its cool water re- 


sembles à Syrinn town. Most of the frnits of Makkah come 
from it. It produces pomegranates in abundance, raisins, fine 
grapes and excellent fruits. It is situated on the back of the 
Ghaswän hi::, hence it happens that water freezes in it fometimes. 
The whole town is occupiedeby tauneries. At-Ta'if is the place 
to which the aristocracy of Makkah resort when sppressed by the 
beat (of their native town). Jnddakh is a town on the sea-shore, 
whence it derives its name.l It is fortified, flonrishing and popu- 
lous and ils inhabitants ave chiefly merchants anu peuple of wealth. 
Juddah is the granury of Makkeh and the empormm of al-Yaman 


and Egspt. 16 has a noble mesone. The water-supply however. 


is not sufficient, although there ure many rerervaire ïu Tné 
town, Water is brought from a distance. The Persians &ie 
the ruling elnss and live in splendid palaces. The stieets are 
straight and the situation of the town excellent, but the heut is 
very great.  Amaj is small and has five forts, two of stone and three 
of mud ; the inosque is on the high road. Khulais is adjoining. 
Ît bas n reservoir, and a canal, varieties of dates, ns well as 
vegetahle gardens and corn-fields.  As-Suwäriqiyyah possesses à 
large number of forts, and many gardens and corn-fields and cattle. 
Al-Furt and as-Sairah are éwo forts, in ench oue of whichis a 


mosque.  Jabalah is large and prodaces several articles of com- . 


merce: it is commanded by an impregnable fortress called 
al-Muhd, outside of which stauds the mosque. Mahäyi is as 
large as Jabalah, and situated on tbe cdge of the .valleys known 
by the naimo of Säyah. Hädhalh is a pleasant town belonging to 
the descendants of Abû Bakr; it has several forts and a large 
mosque. " 

Yatbrib,--this is the City of the Prophet, peace and Llessiny 
be wpon him, described in these pages as being a province on 
accuant vf the many important towns and well-known consts tbat 
surround it on all sides. Jn size 1t is somewhat less than half 
the arca of Makkah. Gardens and groves of palm-trees and 
villages adjoin iton the greater part of its cireuit. There are 
also a few coru-fields and spriugs of fairly good water, aud 
by the gates of the city several ponds supplied from canals and 
reached by a series of step. ‘Umar, may God be gracious Lo him, 


. 
1 One of the meanings of juddah is ‘shore of the sea” The name of this 
towu is :0w generally pronounced Jidduh, 
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had a canal breugbt to the very guix of the mosgtie, but it is 
now im à ruinous state, The market pluces are all nenr the 
mosque. The town has a bright and cheerful ‘aspect, ‘The 
insmbitants are moatly descendants of nl-Husnin, the son of 
‘Ali, may” God be grarious to them buth. The houses are built 
of mud, the soil is saline and the population scanty. The mosque 
ir situated two-thirds down the town, on the side nearest to 
Baaïtu-l-Ghurqnd ;! it is bnilt on the model of the Damascus 
mosque and is not large. This and the mosque of Damascus are, 
both the works of al. Wahid, son of ‘Abdu-l-Mulik; but the 
“Abbäsides hawe added some portions to it. * Were this mosqne, 
the Prophet bath said, extended ta,Snnà",? it would still be my 
miusgne "The first to enlarge it was ‘Umar ;% he added to it the 
portion fro#i the pi ie which the magsüraht faces in the present 
, day to the soutfecu wi, Next ‘Uthmäné added from near the 
” place of the Qiblahé to ils present lünits. Then comes the extension 
-éfal-Walid?7 He, howerer, did not exteud it for the glory of God, 
but in vrder to make away with the house of al-Hasan, the son 
sfoalHausan ibn Ai, seu f'od be gracious to him, the door of 
which was inside the musique, 80 that he was ablo to pass through 
it into the mosque when prayers were being held. It was builé 
with chiselled stone and mosaic. ‘Umar ibn-‘Abdi-l-.‘Az1z5 


1 Baqi‘a-l-Gharqnd lies to the euet of al-Madinuh. For an account of this 
famous cemetery see Burton’s Pi/grimage, Vol. 11, Chap. XXII. See also 


é 


ante, page A2. néte Ni 
4 Hurt Las ini, which is evidently {he truc reading. Pailgrimage, 
11, 144. 
8 [n AH.17. See Burton's Pilgrimage, 11, 148, and Wüst.nfeld's Geschichie 
der Stadt Medina, n. 68. ‘ 
* The Magsärah of a masque is that sida of it which is towards Makkah, 
It is a roofed building originally reserved for the Lmñm, or nficinting minister, 
, alt waa first adopted by ‘Uthmän 48 a protectior from the attacke of 


L re hs Prttengmmnr Hrivine boan ASS while SE in prayers. Ses 
Wiatenfeld, op. cit. it 72. w., 


5 ]n A.H, 29. Buréäé, Y1, 148. RE 70. 

8 The niche showing the direction of Makkuh, in the centre of the maqsürah. 
1t is also calle& al-Mibrab, à 

T Burton, 11, 144. Wüstenfeld, 72. Al-Walid ibn-'Abdi-l.Malik was the 
sixth Caliph of the Banü Umayyah race, and not the twelfth as inadvertentiy 
ne by Burten. He roigned from 86 to 96 A.H. 

8 The then governor ef al-Madinah. He subsequently succeede® to the 

Caliphate and died in 101 after a reign of two years and fire months. 
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superintended the work of building, but when he was about to 


pull down the mibräb, he called in the elders of the Muhäjirün 


and the Ansär anû told them to be present at the building of their 
Qiblah, ‘ Lest, said he, you should say Umar has changed it” Tn 
this extension of al-Walid six pillars wore added from the east 
westward , and ho added in the directien of Syria fourteen pillars 
beginuing from the squure pillar hat is in the mansoleum; uf these 
pillars ten ave iu the eruri-vard and four in the porticoes. 
Latterly, when al-Maldi l'rnade his pilgrimiage in the year 160, be 
added to ‘he mosque a space of on6 hundred cupits on the Syrian 
side of 5 à streteh of ter pillars, Its length at the present day 
is therefore 154 cubits and its breadth 163 eubifs;* the court- 
yard has a length of 65 enbils and a breadth of 165 cnbits. 
Au is stated that al Walid wrote to the Hmperor of the 
Greeks 8 © We desire to have the great moque of our Prephet 
re-built, do thou help me in this with skilled workmen and 
mosaic work” whercupon he sont him several Ionds and more 
than twentg workmen, amongst whom were ten whose wages 
alono were worth one hundred and cighty thousand dinärs. 
Fois said that these men vuce found thiemselves alone in the 
aiosque, whereupon one of them lus addressed his comrades 
SE have & mind to delle the temb of their prophet” But no 
sooner bad ke prepared to carry his intention juto effect than he 
dried np en the spot. Men vre not ayreed with respect to the 
posibion vf He graves of Lie Praphet and his two companions. In 
one sayiug it is thus: the Prophat next is Alba Takr close behind 
him ami Justig mar behind Abù Bakr, Accordiug to tke state. 
ment of Malik 1bu Auas, the Prophet is in the western side of 
the house, opposite him is na vacant plare, at the back of the 
Prophet 3 Abü Bakr aud at the back of the empty space ‘Umar. 
This very Rpuce was the placo sertioned to Umanr ibn-fAbdi-J-fA ziz 
(for bis inter cent) bat of which be did not consider hhws: If worthy. 
Ït is said Ehut it is here that ‘Tsâ,à peuce be upon him, will be 


L'Third Caliph of the Banu-l-fAbbäs, 158-169. AN. 

3 The toxt stands in need of emendatiun here. Cr. Wüstenfeld, 77. 

8 Jurtitinn II, emporor of the East {A.D. 685-605 and 704-711}, who 
was himself famous for his love of erecting magnificeut buildings.' See 
Smith's [ictiouary of Greek and Roman Biography, Vol 11, 876b. 

+ Jesus. The following is a rétumé of the anthentic traäitions with regard 
to the st advent of Obrist. He will descend from Heayen aud kill Anti. 

17 


81. 
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ne 2 
un “I went in to Z'ishah and said ‘OQ 
Van of do: t e graves of the Prophet, may fe peuce and 
dx 8 tipon him, and his two companions ;” upon this 
she disolosed to me three flat graves on the ground of the rod 
court-ÿard, which were neither raised high nor laid low with tho 
ground." The grave of the Prophet,. he continues, was in front ; 
8%. sear his head was Abü Bakr with his feet between the shoulders 
of the l'rophet, while UÜmar had his head at the feet of the 
Prophet. The pulpit is in the ruiddle of tho roofod sauctuary of 
be anosqne ; it forms a covering for the Proplet’s pulpit, which is 
placed iu a garden paved with marble. The garden celebrated in 
tradition 8 is by the side of a rod column, between the pulpit 
and the grave. I have read in the clhrouicles of al-Madivah 
that onea certum occasion Mu‘äwiyah $ ordered that the palpit 
shoul& be placed bs he side of the miln'äb as all pulpits are; 
bat when thov set ebent eurryins it away the town quaked and 


reroe Chntis do aus aithat bessdered thom to desisl. Te thou 


BR on ot ter pass d og t ge Jattor has five steps, 
Ch Cote cu Te nt three  d Minosque bas bwenty pates, 
The tows Mimet Lui cusmine vates: the gate of ALBaqi, 
the gute of ath-Thaniyyal, tho pute vf Jubainah aud the gate 


of al-Khandaq. Al-Khaudaq + (the Fosse) is où the Makkah side, 



















christ at the pate of Ludd (Lyddal, Fe will come down not as nn apostle, 
but ns a just judo, He will, in honou: of the follownrs of {slim, praÿ bv- 
hind their Lmem, IE has further been said that ho will marrÿ while où éarth, 
will Loget children and will x haricd ut last olose Lo the Prophit, Ses 
Nawawi, Tohdhbu.l- As p.447. 

1 Al.Qurim ibn Muhammad ibn Abu Rabr as-Siddig, A. Lit Nawaucrvr, 
p. 607. The authovities for this tradition are: Abè Rubr “falhamma ibn 
‘AN al Faqih, of Säwah; Muhammad ibu flilul agh-Shéslt; Mubamemng ibn 
Ishäq (us-Sarräj. died 81%.  Abu-t-Mahüsin, 1T, 22U): Vauus (ibu- Abdiie 
A‘, 170-264, Nuwawi, p. 641); Muhammad ibn feu :} ipn-Abi-Muduik ; 
‘Amr ibn ‘Uthmün ; al-Qäsim. 

3 There is à tradition that {he «par bebween the bob a4 che qnagrit, was 
called by the Prophet oue of the guriens of Paradise Ju accordance with this 
tradition this space has received the name sf vue Linrden(ar-fiaudhuh). The 
place has been tawdmly decorated ant painiud to look Dke a garden. The 











marble-poved garden in which the pulnil stunde, is Hkewise a figurative wardon. 
8 Mu‘äwiyah ibn-Abi Sufyän, founfer of the Umavyad Gyunasty of Caliphs, 
who are known as tho Khahfabs of Damascas. His roign extended from 
40-60 AIT. 661-80 A.D. $ 
# Lhis is tho famous fosse wlieh Mabarsmad dur nt the north-west 
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The town is provided with a well-bailt, towering citadél, Al-Bagi 
lies to the . st of the city. The soil (of tlus subarb} is exellent. 
Here is the grave of Ibrâähim,! the sou cf the Prophetÿ peace 
and blessing be upon him, and the graves of al-Hasan # and Feverst 
of the ermpanions. The grave of ‘Uthmän is at ifa fartliest 
end® Qub& is a village at two miles from al-Madinah, on the 
left of the road to Makkah ; it has many stone buildinzs and con- 
ftains the Masjidu-t-Toqwä&# which is à well-bnilt mosque with 
a paved street in front of ib and a fine open area, as well as 
several consecrated spots, Quh& hrs n supp.y of fresh water. 
Here i+ ixo Masjidn-dh-Dhirär,e which the commau people piously 
set to demolish theruselves. Thud is a hill at a distance of three 
miles (rom al-Madinah}), At the hase nf the hill is the tomb of 


commer of al-Madinah in AI. 6, to protect the city ngainst the attacks of the 
Quraish and their allies. 1t was boside tho hill of Sal‘, on which in Inter 
times the citadol of the city was erectei. 

1 Mahannmad’s infant son by Müxiyah, the Coptic girl who was sent him 
an a present by tho Goveruor of Alexandria, al-Mugauqis. He wns burn A.H. 
8 and died ju his second voar in AN, 10. Nawnwi, p. 182. Burton’s Piyrém- 
age, IL, 834 Ho bad éivo other suns and four daughters, all of whom were 
born to him by Khadijah, bis first wife. Bobh sons died in infancy, bat his 
four daugliicrs livod to tho days of slim, emigrating with him to nl-Madinäh, 
Three of them died in his Kfetime axd Fatimah survived him six months only, 

8 Al Hauwain the son cf ‘Al, and grandson 6f tlie Ppophet. Ju A.H. 40 
he ancceeded his father in at-Küfah bat five or six months after he abdivated 
in favour Gf Muäswigah and vetired to al-Madinuli where eight years after he 
mot his death by poison, ai the han il is said of une of his wives. {Tia hirth 
took place in tbe third gear of tho Eijrah. 

8 J'ho body of Ugbinän was huried in à fiold adjoining al-Baqi. Marwän 
ibnu-TEfokam afterwaude added this field to the mat Eu vnçeground of 
al-Madinah. See Purton'e Püyremage, TI, 808 

4 Tho masque of Quoi, the fret pluus of public prayer in Jsläm, wns 
voit be Mubammad’s adherents at al-Madinah bofore his emigra- 
un. éafterwards acquired thé name of Masjidu-t-Tlaqwñ, ur the  Mosque 


oriente De 









of Piety," from à passage in the Qur’an which alludes to this mosque as hoing 
found. on piety from tbe firei day of its building. CE. Qur'ân, IX. 109. 

8 Cf. Qur’an, IX.108. The Masjidu-dh-Dhirär, or the mosque for nuschief, 
isa mosque built by certain hyÿpocrites in rivalry of that of Quba. The 
Prophet war invitud to cunsecrnte this mosque, bat seeing through the 
design of its founders he refused to do 80 and sent a party of man ta 
demolinh it, whioh they did and made of it a duughilll À heap of rubbish 
must hgve marked fie site in al-MuqaddasŸs day ; and on this the cominon 
people did their pions work of destruction. 
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Hamzah 1 which lies within a mosque; there is a well in front 
of it and nest io it an enclosure containing the graves of the 
Martyrs Ju the hill itself is a place wherein the Prophet once 
bid himself. Its the nearest hill to al-Madinah. Al-‘Aqiq is 
8 flourishihg village at a distance of two miles; it lies towards 
Makkah and is the residence of the Gicvernor. The water here is 
fresh. All the territory included bebweeu the two ridges of al- 
Madinah is as sacred ns the sacred territory of Mnkkah # itself. 
Badr is n small} town lying in the direction of the const. Its 
dates are of a good quality. Hero is to be found the spring of 
the Prophet,F prece and blessing be upon him, and the battlefield $ 
and & number of mosques founded by the rulers of Egypt. Al-Jär 
18 on the sca-coast; itis fortiliud and walled on three sides, 
the quarter facing the soa being open. IL contaius loftÿ Mmansions 
and a thriving market. Al-Jär is the granary of al-Madinah 
and its townships Wiler is enried to the town from Badr 
and food grains from Egypt.  Îts mosque has no courtyard. 
AlUghairah 15 smail; it is on the coast, opposite to Yaubnt 


1 The battle of Ubud was foughé in tha third year of the Hijrah (A.D. 
6251, The Prophel’s uncle, Famzah ibn-‘Abdil Muttalib, Lo Jion of God,” 
was slain in this buttls nfeer having dono to dent: thirty-oue of the infidels. 
Hamzah was two years the senior of Muhanunnd. Te was hnried by Mount 
Uhud, at tho spot where he fell, aud his tomb is a well-kucwn place of 
vigitation. See Nawarwi, p. 218. 

8 ho ‘ Martyrs of Uhud” who were slain nt that famous battle in which 
Mubrmmad himself war wouuled. Their Iust for plunder lost this battle to 
tho Muslims, in whose favonr it seemed &t fivat to ba going. Barton 
describes his via to the Martyrs in Chap. XX, 0f his Lilgrauage. Thoi 
number iy euid to have bean seveuty. 

8 Burtun, IT 233 nud note *, J[tisa oùre on the northern flauk of the 
hi, in which the Prophet is ail to have takon refuge when prrsued by his 
enemics. “ 

4 Al.Madinah owes its ganctitv Lo LLu fligif, residoure aud enih of Lhe 
Prophet, of whom many traditions are related bearing un pis point, The 
two lahuhs of at Madinah uvre &le two harrahs, or riâges of scoriacoour bisalé 
on its cast and west. The territors betweon the twa labuks has been devlared 
to be sacred territory by Mulanmad himself. Or the comparative sanctity 
of al-Madipab and Makkah, see au excellent. uoto y Barton on the sanctuary 
of the former city, Pilgrimage, IF 167 4. See also Hughes’ Diionury of 
Lelän, p. 8303. 

6 This is probably the gushing fouutain described hy Ibu Batütah, l’oyages, 
L 295, à & 

8 This most celebrated and important battie was fought on tho morning of 
Friday, the 17th of Ramadhän, AH, $ (December, 628). 
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À few palm trees grow nearit, is ion is unequalled, > ‘Yaubat 


is à lurge and splendid town surrounded by a strong wall. 6 
has a copious supply of water. It is în a more fourishing 
state thar Yathiib and has larger groves of palmtrees. Lis 


citadel is well built and its market brisk. It Las two gates, close 
to one of which stauds the mosquo. The descendants of al-Hasan 
dominate it. Ra'sn-l-‘Aïn is twelvo miles distant (from Yanbu‘). 

Al-Marwah is a strougly fortified towa abounding in palin trees 
and excellent dates. A wide canal supplies it with drinkmg 
water. [tis surrounded by a ditch and suarded by iron gates. It 
abouuds in bdellium' and an excelleut variety Qf dates known 
as burdi. ‘The town is hot :n summer It is douinated by 
the Banû Ja‘far. AlHaurë is the port of Khaibar; it has à 
fortress and a flontishing suburb with a market on the side 
which is facing the sea. Khaïibar is a strong town as large as 
al-Marwanh. It possesses à good mosque. Ilere is the gate which 
the Prince of the Faithful lifted by main forcef Khaïbar, al- 
Marwah and al-Haur&’ are the only towns in the Khaïbar valley. 
To province of Qurhis also called Wädi-l-Qur&. The town of 
Qurh is the largest in al-Hijäz at the present day after Makkab, 
as well us the most flourishing and populous, and the most nbound- 
ing with merchauts, commerce and riches. Lt is commanded by an 
inpregaable fortress, at the angle of which a castle rises. Villages 
encicele it on all sides and palm trees skirt it about; and, besides, i6 
is possessed ef very cheap dutes and excellené bread and copious 
springs of water, pret{; honses and busy markets. The town is sur- 
rounded by à ditch and has three gates covered with iron plates. 
The mosqne is iu the midst of the main strects of the town; there is 
a bone in the usihräb hf this mosque suid to Le the bone which spoke 
to the Prophetsnying, ‘ Do not eat me, 1 am poisoned.'8 In tine 


1 ie Rtlium. Chamærops humilis. 

3 Intbhoatiack on one of the strongholdls nf Khaivair, ‘Ah happened to 
receive & hlow which lost him his shield. Ho thereupou snatched up a gate 
which was near at hand and used it as à defenvive weapon, not layiug it 
down until tho foriress was gturmed. Abu Nñf‘, the freodinan of Mubham- 
mad, who is responsible for this story, asserts that Le tried with saveu others 
to turn this gate on one side, but with all thoir combined force they failed to 
effect this. bu Hishim’s Life of Muhammad (Wüstenfeld), Il. 762. The 
war with Khaïbar, in which the Jews were completely ruinod, was fought in 
7 A.H.#628 A.D.). 

8 At the end of tho war with Khibar a Jewes& made an attempt to poison 
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it'is a Syriau, an Egyptian, an ‘Träqian and a Hijäzite town all in 
one, but the water is unwholesome and its dates of niddling quality, 
The public bath is ontside the town. Qurh is chiefly inhabited by 
Jews. Al-Hijrl is emall and fortified. Tt has many wells and corn. 
fields. The Mosque of Sälih is in else vicinity on à height; itisin 
tbe form of an open gallery, eut in a rock. In this place are to be 
found {he marvels of Thamüd and their habitations$ Suqyä Yazid 
is the fnect town in this tract of eonntry ; à continuous line of 
palm trees and gnrdens connects i& with Qurb. The mosqne is 
outside the towu. Badä Ya‘qñb is on tho higliway of Egypt, 
Honrishing aud, populous. Al-‘Aunid is the port of Qurh, a pros- 
perous town ba aving plenty of honçy and à good arichorage. 

Zabid, the capital of Tihämah, is the second of the two metro- 
polises of the Peninsula, it being the residence of the-kings of 
al-Yaman. 1tis a splendid, well-bailt town, called commonly 
the Bagh5äd of al-Yaman. he inhabitants are somewhat 
polished and iheve are wnuy mercuaris, grendees, learned and 
literary men among them The towu is profitable to visitors and 
beneficial to settlers. ‘he wells aré sweet and tho baths clean. 
1t has à wnd foriress and four gates, Bab Ghaläfiqah, Bäb 
‘Adan, Bab Hishäm8 and Bab Shabäriqg. Around it are many 
villages aud corn-felds and it is on the whole more thriving and 
popuious and of greater natural abundance than Makkab. The 
buildings #re of brick, the liouses being spacions and comfort. 
able. The mosque is far OÙ from the miukst places, it is clean 


Mubarunad with a roasted shres which she ll ateoped in poison especially 
iu the shonider, she having learned that bi: praphet had a snecint Jikine for 
this part of a shecg. The propher hat at tbe with one 6! his comgruions, 
Bishr abun-l-Bars. Thiev Loth 1o0k 4 4 ce.  Bight ate fi, inorsel and died 
from its cfoct.  Mubammad, however, fine his portion ont of Lis suonth 
and exclaimed, ‘ This Lonc tull4 me it je poisoned ? The woman confersed her 
guilt and was parnioned according to Ibn Hishüm, 4 1, YA. Another 
uccognt, however, says that she was handed over to the rolutives of Bisbr 
who put her lo deurb. Kee Ibn Khaldüun, Bulug edition, page 39 of the 
Sapplement to the Second Vriatue, 

1 See this trauslation, page 05, nute à. 

8 See above, page 104, note 7. . 

8 This should be Bab Sihém The gate of Siham, or Sahüm, ie où the 
north of the town aud leads tu Wadi Sibäm {Vide Jäju-l- Ars, VAIL 852) 
The gate of Ghaläfiqnh is on ti west nnd lends to Ghalafiqah, the port of 
Zahid. The gate of ‘Adan is on the south. This gate is also called 3äbu-l- 
Qurtub from a village of that sut un the Waädi Zabïd, The fourth gate, 
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and js floor is cemeuted. * Beneath the pulpit there is a 
hollow 80 ns to kecp ho line (of worshippers) unbroken., 
Ibn Ziyäd! had a stream of runuiug water brought un to the 
town. In short Zabid is a uoble town, unegualled all over 
al-Yarwan; bubits markets are narrow places, prices*aroe high 
init aud fruits searce. ‘The slaple food of the imhabitants is 
dukhn aud dhurah%  Ma‘qir is on the road to ‘Adan, 80 also are 
‘Abrah, Ghärah and al-Makhnaq. These sre all small towns. 
‘Adan is a large, flourishing aud populous town. strongly fortified 
and pleasant, [Lis the gateway of.as-Sin and the seu-port of 
al-Yaman, the granary of al-Maghrib und the depât à all kinds of 
werchant goods. There are many palatial buildings in it. Jtis a 
source of gain for those who visit it and a mine of wealth to those 
who takemp their residence in it. Besiues, there are found in it 
good mosques, ample facilities for earniug one's livelihood, purity 
of life and evident signs of prospcrity ; indeed, the Prophet, peace 
and blessing be upon him. has specially blessed the markets of both 
Miuë and ‘Adan. The town is in the form of a sheep-pen euvcireled 
by a mountain-which surrounds it down to the sea, while an arm 
of the sea passes behind this mountain, 86 that the town is only 
approached by fording this arm of tho sea and thus gaining access 
to the mountain. À throush passage has wonderfully been eut in 
the rock and an iron gate placed at tbe entrance, while a wall: 
having in it live gutes has let erastet on the side faciug the sea 
from one em of Che mat tas ta the other. The marque de tant 
fou the markets here ain ve the town wetis of sultish waticre 
und several reservoir. Etis said that "Adan was in ancient times. 
the prison house of Shaddäd, the son of ‘A4 It is lowever a 


Büb Shahüriq, is on {he east. [It lends to the village of Slhabariq, also uu 
&he rivor Zutl. Cf. Kay'e Æistorg of Yuman, page 220-21. 

The town of Zabil which was formerly called al-Hasaib (not Alkhassyh, 
ns stated by Reinaud on the authority of M. de Sacy, sec Géographie 
d'Abuufeda, 11. 120, note 6), was foundec in 204 A.H (820 A.D.), by Ibn 
Liyad, tho first of the dynasty of tho Ziyädites, the princes of Zubid. 
“Umärah gives an account of the cireumstances nuder which Muhammad ibn 
Ziyad waÿ appoiuted bovarnor of al. Yamuux by ol-Ma'mün, (History of 
Yamun, Kay, p. 2). Another disthuruished prince of this family who %lso 
bore tho name of Thu Zaisad, wos Aba-l-Juyüsh IsLäq ibu [brähtu who died 
in 971, after a lon reign of over eighby years. 

4 The are varioties of millet, Dukkn is the holcus saccharatus Of Lin. ; 
dhuruh, the holcus sorghum, 
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barren and dismal place, with neither cultivation, nor cattle, nor 
trees, nor fruits, nor water, nor herbage. Besides, it is much 
exposed to fires and shipwrecks are frequent,! while the mosque is 
a squalid building, the uproar terrible aud the baths ill-kept places. 
Water bas to be carried to the town from à distance of onc stage. 
Abyan is older than ‘Adan; it is after his town thnt ‘Adan is 
designated? for it eupplics ‘Adan with all its wheat, fruits 
and vegetables, there being a large number of villages aud 
eore.fields arouud it. Such also is the town of Lahj.$ Mandam 
is situated on the sea. Ilcre sailing ships are eutiipped by the 
wind. Jbis a lgwn of some importance, hut destitute of fertility, 
© Makhä is a flourishing town in the district of Zabid ; it produces a 
large quantity of sesamum-oil. The imhabitauts get their drinking 
water from a spring ouiside the town; and the mosque is 
86. at the extremity of le own, où the sea-shore. Ghalifiquh is 
he port of Zabid ; it has a masque on the «trand, whieh the 
people sem to hold in special reveronce and are assiduons ja 
attemdec ut nil {he fimes of prayer. 1 is flourisbing aud 
+ populons and possesses palm-plunialious and c8coa-nut trees 
and vwells of fresh water, The climate, however, is pesti- 
lential and deudlÿ to forcigners. Ash-Shavjah, al-Hirdah and 
‘Atanah, three towns on the sea-shore. Ilere are be granaries 
of millet which is exported to ‘Adan aud Juddah, Tt is a 
land of milk, but water has to be brought thither from a 
distance. The mosques of these towns are built on the shore 





of Ah sen The provimee of ‘Aththar is au extensive region 
goyevned by an independent. chief. IL coutuins some fine tou ne. 
‘‘Atlitber is à Jarge and plsasnnt town and s vell-kpown 
place, as ÿÿ is the chief city of the district mit & «euport of 
Sara and Sauh : jé contains à good market and # rine moxqne, 
"aWate +o Ye brought to the {own from af and the publie 
bath is léby. Baish has a finer climate than :“ü&htliur, and purer 
water. ÎTt is the residence of the Governor, vhuse house is 








1'Mhir nppoñre dis fre sonse of the pussagr , cl, M. de (iocje’s Glossary 
under AS. 

% ‘Adon is more particulurly ouai ‘Adan-Abran to distingnisk it from 
another town of the same uame which is known aux "Adnn-Lä‘ah. Cf. Kay'e 
History of Yaman, p, 232. 

8 The correct form of this word is Lahj. It was 86 cuils.l sfier Lab) ibn 
Wéil, a descendant of Himyar, , 
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situated by the side of the mosque. Al-Juraib is famous for 1ts 
plantains ; of the towns of this district, it is Lhe best-provided by 
nature aud the most pleasant in my view. Haly is a littoral town, 
#ourishing and prosperous and with abundant supplies. As-Sirrain 
is a smal;: town with a fort containirg the mosquée. By the 
gate of the town there is a reservoir for water. Itisthe port of 
as-Sarawat. The latter region is the seat of graine; 5t #bonnds in 
good things and has varielices of bad dates and plentiful honey. 
J do not know if if contains towns or only villages, as T have 
not eutered it. San‘ is the capital of Najua-l-Yaman; it was 
formeriy wreater than Zabid and more prospgrous, aud the 
distinetion helonged to it. J has now greatly declined, but 
there are still in it many learned men whose equals T bave not 
found in*tbhe whole of al-Yaman for diynitied appearance and intel-' 
lectual powers. Sanu'&’ is à large city which abounds in fruits and 
in which low prices rule and where bread of à woud quality is to be 
fouud, as well as many profitable articles of commerce.  1tis larger 
than Zabid and as to its climate, thou needest not enquire about 
that, it is simply wonderful! With all these advantages the 
fertility of the soil is such as to relieve man from the necessity 
of üoiling. Sa‘dah is smaller than Sau‘&’, à flonrishing town in 
the mountains. Hore the best waler-skins and lJeathern carpets 
are manufactured and excelient Icather is exporte from it. Itis 
the city of the ‘Alawiyyah! and the seat of thoir government, 
Juragli is a town of middling size; ië coutuins groves of palm- 
trees, whereas al-Vaman is not 4 country of palms. Nujrän is 
about the sise of Jurash ; both one and tho other are smaller thau 
Sa‘dah. Most of the Icather of eonuneice comes from these 
towns, ÂAl-Himyari # is the same place as the City of Qahtäu; it 
is between Zabil aud San‘a’ and bus many villages; but the 


1 Au account of this branch of the desconiants @f fAf, who ruled ut 
Sa‘dah for inany centuries, will be fous 4 Patter on when speaking of the 
political divisions of Arabia. 

3 The Hinyarites who were known totlhe Greeks by the name of Home. 
ritue occupied the sonth promontory of Arabia Felix from a very early 
period. Their rich ana fertile territory was very udvantageonsiy situated 
for commérce. The power of this peoplo, whose descent is traced in Oriental 
history to Himyur b. Saba’ b. Yaghjub b. Ya‘rub b. Qahtân, appears to bave 
been very oxtended. (See Sinith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Go- 
graphyy L. 10904). Yäqüt calls this town Himyar and ndds that it is in the 
occupation of the dosceudants of Himyar ibnu-} Ghuuth who is known as 
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climate is unbealthy and pestilential. It is à town profitable to 
merchants. Al-Ma‘äfir is an extensive territory with corn-ficlds, 
villages and many advantages. Saba’, a region in the back ground 
of thsse countries; the town proper is in a prosperots coudition 
but the sarrounding conntry is desolate. Hadhramaut is the 
capital of al-Ahqäf, built in the sauds at a great distance from the 
sea. It is flourishing and contains a large number of inhabitauts 
who are men inclined to virtue and learning, but withal herctical 
and very dark-coloured. Ash-Shihr is a town on the sea ; it is tho 
home of gigantiv fishes which are exported to ‘Umän and ‘Adan 
and thence to al-Bagrah and the towns of al-Yaman. Here 


‘are trecs which exnde frankincense. There is no trace of the 


site of Iram of the Columns; from Lahj to it is a distance of 
two farsakhs on a level country; it is seen glimmering in the 
distance, but when Linu appraachest thon seest uought. The water 
vf ‘Adan is brought from this place. Sakhin ? is a town belonging 
to (an off-shoot of) the Quraish known as the Banü Sämah.l TI 


“have heard that they number four thousaud archers. Ash-Shuqrah 


contains tbe habitations of Kbath'‘am? There are palm-trees and 
villages surronnding the town. 

And let it be known that al-Yaman is an extensive country, in 
which 1 passed one whole year in visiting the town I have already 
described : bnt à great deal has no douht escaped me, I shall 
however relate all that 1 heard from well-informed people 
regardivg this country and shall give an exhaustive Lisb of its 
mikhläfs (districts), though I have not visited them all, for this 
is & country known by its mikkläfs. TI shall also «peak of the pori- 
tion and form of the Peninsula of the Arabs, descriling it in 
such a way as to be understaod by ali, :f God, the Mes! High, so will 
it The Makaälif (districts) of al-Y aran are:—The mikhiaf of 
Sau‘&’; al-Khashah*;  Robäbah#; Marmal; the mikkiäf of 


; 


Himyaru-l-Adoa, or the Later, the grent progenitor of the rave, Himyar b, 
Saba’, is called Himyaru-lAkbar, or the Elder, wlule b's grent-yrandson, 
Hiwyar bu Saba’ al Axghar, is called Himyarr.l-Asghar, or the Yaunger. 

3 Sümah ibn Lu‘arv. See Aitabu-lelshhyag of Ibn Daraïd, pp. 16 and 68. 

3 See Hitabu-l-lihtruaq, p. 804 Khnth'am, à tribe of Yamamc origiu who 
dweli in the north of al-Yaman in the great chain vf mouutains callod 
the Sarat. Lyall's Ancient Arebian Poetry, p. 87 

8 Vägüt LI. 46, Dhû Khasbnb : 

# Orar-Rnbhsäbal. The fret etaiiou on the road fror San‘@' to Makkah, 
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nukhlaf of Shäkir; Wädiah; Yäm; Arhab. In the direction of 
at-Ta'if,f the makhlf of Najrân ; Turabah ; al-Mahjarah ; Kuthbah ; 
Jurash; ns-Sarät. In Tihämah,t Dhankän :5 ‘Agham; Bishah ;$ 
‘Akk7 The mikkläf of al-Iüdah $ the muikälaf of 'Hamdän ;? 
the mikhlif of Jauf Hamdäu; the mikklaf of Jauf Muräd ;10 
the mikhläf of Shauünh; Sudà'; Ju‘fi;ll the oukkläf of 
al-Jasrah ; the mukklaf of al-Mashriy : Büshân; (Ghudar, the 
mikhläf of Ali and Au‘um;# al-Baïdhatain ;8 Bani Ghutaïf; 
L According to Yäqüt I. 783, there are two districts of this name, on6 called 
al-Bauau-l-A‘ä or the npper, and the other al-Ifaunu-fAsfal or the lower. 
Al-Bann is described as one of “he largest of the districts of Najdu-l- 
Yauau. It contains mauy villages, of which the prinoipal one is Raidah 
where thé Deserted Well and the Lofty l'aluce of Qur’an XXIL. 44 are said tv 
have been situated. Cf. Ibn Khurdüdhbah, p. 187, | 


3 Khaiwän is called after que of the Yamauite trilos. Héro,wes-the 1doi . 


called Ya‘üq, which Khaiïwân Lha fabher c° the tribe had received from ‘Amr 
ibn Lubayy, who is said to have been tbe firet 5 introdaco idolatry into 
Arabia. It is af à distance of 24 fursakks from San‘, on the road to 
Makkah. Cf. Yäaût II. 512. Sec also Géographie d’Aboulfeda IL. 128, 

8 The six following ra khlafs are described by Ibn KhurGñdlbah and Sthers 
as dependencies of Makkah in the mountainous district of Najd. ‘fhey form 
accordingly part of al-Hijäz. The boundary between al-Hijäz and al-Yawen 
has been get by un ordinance of the Prophet neur an ucuciu tree called 


Talbatu-1- Malik, which is between Sharüm'Räh on one side and al-Mahjarah 


on the other. The latter is described as à large and populous village in the 
mountains, abounding in springe of water. 1t is al a distanco of 60 Jursakhs 
from Sanä’, che capital of Nujdu-1-Yaman. 

4 These “ro generally given an dependencies of Makkah in Tihämeh. Cf. Ibn 
Kburdädhbah, p. 133. 

6 Mars& (the port of) Dhankän isonthe wesloru coast of al-Yaman, south 
of Haly. Jbu Khurd, 148. 

8 Bishah is one of the mikhläfs of Makkah in Najd, The mikriaf which is in 
Tihämah is cailed Baish. Cf. bn Khurd., p. 138. 

7 On the soa coast, south of Ghaläfiqnh, Ibid, p. 148. 

8 Outhe coast. Ibid. p. 148. 

% North of San'8’, between this tawn and Sa‘duh. Yaqut LV. 436. 

10 Yaqüt 11.158. Juuf signifies a hollow or bottom ground. 

11 Shunü’ab, Sudé’ and Ju‘fi are each at 42 farsakks from San‘&. Ibn 
Khurd., ps 138. 

à Yäqgüt has A‘liqu-An‘um, which in the Täéju-l.‘Aräs incorrectly appears 
es A‘liqu-l-Fam, 

1% Al-Buidhatain is a place on the road between Syria and Makkah. Tüe 
name dY the mikhléf is al-Magna‘atain. See Lbu Khurd,., p. 138 and Yéquit 1V. 
566, 


al-Baun!; tho m'£kl@j cf Kbaiwän# To the right of San'ñ, the 
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Qaryat (village of) Ma’rib;! the nuikhläf of  Hadbramaut; 
the mikMaf of Kbaulän Rudä‘;$ the mrkAlaf of Abwar; the 
mrkhlaf of al-Hagl;ô Dhünär;# the maikklaf of Ibn ‘Amir,6 
ie onikhiaf of Thät and Radà‘;$ the mikhlaf of Dathi- 
nakh;7 the mikkläf of ash-Sharal; he mtkklaf of Ruiu; 
the mikkläf of Nasafän; Kahlän; the wikkiäf of D bankän: 
Ruihau 8 the mikhlaf of Näfi; Mashf;% the atkhlaf of [lujr and 
Badr ,0 Ablah ;ll as-Sahab ;13 the math of Likhah ;'8 al-Mazra‘ ;l# 
mikhlaf Dhi Mani 1 al. Unlik:; the mikhläf of as-Salif ;!$ the 


1 The celabratet capital of the Sabæi in Yuman, built according to Arab 
traditions by ‘Abd-Shars surnamed Saba, who also constrncted the famous 
reservoir which Kupplied the city with water and irrigated the neighbouriug 
Jands. This bursting of the embankment of this reservoir anel the subsequent in. 
nndation forms an episode in Arabian history. JL is referred to in the Qur'än 
XXXIV. 10. Bee Smith’a Liectionury of (reek and Roman (ecyraphy LE. 274 bd, 

$liis hore that the Valley of the Ants (nr'an XX VE. IS) is lucated. 
Ibn Khord., p. 188, 

8 Called also Haqi Juinan. Yaque FE 208, Yaqut menuons Jubrin à8 
hcing vue of the ie4h'af in the neighbourhood of Suru', IV, 40€, 

€ At sistcen Jursakhs From San'#”. It is also called Dhnmär. 

6 Vaqut and [bu Khurdudhhab Ban: ‘Amir; 
Qudämabh. | 

8 Viqüt mentions Plat and Radä‘ as the two Persian colonies ju al:Yaman, 
1,772. 

7 Betweer nl-Jannd and ‘Adan. 

8 his should be Dhublän. See [lin Khurd., p. 139 d. 

9 Tho rending js donbeful. 


s also al-Ya‘quhi and 


‘le editor helioves {he namo to be Vahsib. 
Ofibe two places called by thus name, this would be Hwn-Vabsib, Siflu- 
Yubsib being mentioncd further on tue guthor In ihe Tihtimal, there is 4. 


considérable village called Dinar, ei the pilevim rond botwecn Zabid and 


Mukknh Sec Täju.l Arus À. 217. 

16 Vüqüt LI. 212. 

I There can De no douht that the true reading ‘4 Khaïluh, which the 
author of the Taju-l-‘ärus places in the ncighboust ni où *Adun, uear Saba’ 
Suhaib next neutioned, ‘ 

18 Jun Khurdädbbah as-Suhaib. “his must be Saba’ Suhaib mentioned in 
Yäqat [1.28 See Lho preceding note. Next ta Suhaïb in Ibn Khurdädb- 
bah the following mikklafs aro menticuedl: aikhte Labj; makélaf Abyan, 
where ‘Adau is situated ; maik4laf Bu'ta and Rainät. 

18 This should be ath-Thujjah, See ba Khurd., p. 139 k. 

16 In Yäqüt al-Muzdarut, JV, 519. 16 bu Khurdädhbuh, Nhi Mukarib, 

18 Ags-Sulif or more correctly as-Sulaf which, according 10 the author of 


the Qén#s, is the name of au vf of thin yarite tribe of Dhw-1.Kalat. 
CF. Yüqût 111. 119. 





mikhlaf of al. Adam > to SEM PRaG M PRET; the mjÉhldf 
of al-Janad;! the miklaf of as-Sakäsik.® ‘On the Ma‘äüfir side : the 
mikklaf of az Biyädi; the mikhlaf of al-Ma‘äfir; mikklef Bani 
Majid % the -xkhlaf of ar-Rakb ; the mikklaf of Sagf ; the mikhlaf 
of al-Mudhaikhirah; the m“mikkläf of Hamwl; Shérab; the 
mikhläf of ‘Ununah; ‘Unnäbah# On the other side, the mikklaf 
of Wuhädhah; the mikhlaf of Sifl-Yahsib;5 the mikhlaf of 
al-Qanätah;5 al-Wardiyyah ;7-al-Hujr, The mikkläf of Zabid, 
opposite to which isf the muk4laf of Rima'; the n1kAlaf of Muqra ; 
the mikAlGf of Alhän ; the mikkläf of Jublän ; mA Af Dhi Jurrah ;? 
the mikAlif of nl-Batam; the mikklaf of al-Yanim(?) On the 
further side of Sau‘a’, the méälif of Khaulän,; the mikhläf of 
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AMisäri‘ 9 cho mskhlaf of Harûz and Hauzan; the mrkhlaf of 92 


ALUkhrüj: the mikklaf of Majrab ; he mikklàf of Hadhür; the 
mikhlaf of Mäjin ;!l the mikhlaf of Waädkhi‘; al-Mdñal “al. ‘Usbah :1# 
the mckAläf ot Hiyädh;& Milhan ; Hakam and Jazän; Fate -sh-Shar- 
jah ; the mikklaf of Hajür; the mikhlaf of Qudum ;1...........the 


1 At 58 farsakhs from Sau‘à. Yäqüt II. 127. 

2 lle last of the districts of al- Yaman. 

8 Yagui mentions a mikklaj under the name of Banr Nujait, were Le arye 
the best kind of onyx, thut known ag al-B:caräni, is fonud. 

# [bn Khurdädhbah here «dla ie sri4laf af, as-Sahül (called nleo 
as-Suhüi) and that of Bani Sa‘b which in Vaque is called mekklaf Sa‘b. 

5 Or Lower Yahsgib. Yäqui 111. 08. 

8 This should be al-Qufäfah, See [bn Khurd,, p. 141 9 and Yâqüt LV. 147. 

TIn Jbu Kburdädhbah as well ns in the works of Yagüt und others this 
. place is called ai-Wazirah. 

8 Probably after æi5ls in the text we should Supply the words 
die) ais y as ste ‘the consts of Gbal&Bqah and al-Mandab. Cf. 
Jbn Khurd,, p. 141, 

9 Or mikälaf Di Jurnh. See lbn Klurd, p. 141 +. 

19 Both in [bn Khurdädhbah and Yüqui this mikhlaj is called Mihsa‘. 

iL See Ibn Khurd., p, 142 1. : 

12 See Lbn Kpurd , ». 143 y. . . #" 

18 Jn Jbn Khurdädhbun, Khunäsh, p. 148. Yägñt moutions 4 mikht4f by the 
name of Khunës, LI. 478. 

14 Called also Qudam. See Yaqut IV.39. This is followed in the Arabic 
text by the word solæ's which the editor has taken to he the rame of a 
mikhlaf. (See Index Geographieus, p. 123): It seems probable, however, that 
the word is çsÈlæts aud that we should supply be &,5 Cf. Ibn Khnrd., 
P. 14% and also Yäqgüt IV. 39, where the mikniäj of Qudam is described as * 
facing the village of Mahjarah. 
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142 , 
mtkkaf of Hayyah and al-Kaudan ;! the nikklaf of Maskh:* the 
mtERIAS of Kindah and as-Sakün ; the mikklaf of as-Sadif. 

Subär is the cnpital of ‘Umän. There is not on the Sea of 
China at the present day à more important town than this. ltis 
- a flourishing and populous city, and a beautiful, pleasant and 
lovely place. 1t is also a city of wealth and many merchants, 
and à place abounding in fruits and natural resources. It is 
greater than Zabid and San‘à’; it contains excellent markets and 
is beautifully laid out along the shore of the sea. Its lofty 
and splendid houses are built of burned bricks and teak-wood. 
Its mosque is on the sea-shore at the further end of the markets, 
with à beautiful, high miuaret. ,They have wells of brackish 
“bat drinkable water and a canal of fresh water, and supplies 
«of every description abound. Subär is the gateway ôf China, 
“and the emporinm of the East and allräq; it also furnishes 
al-Yaman with the uecessaries of life. The Persians are masters 
init. The place where open prayers are held is in the midst 
of the palm-plantatious, Masjid Snbär is at a distance of half 
a farsakh from the town ; there it was that the enmel of the Prophet, 
peace and blessing be upon him, knelt down. It has been built iu tbe 
best style ; and the atmosphere is purer here than at the capital. 
The mihräb of this mosque has been made to revolve on an axis : it 
is seen 1ow yellow, now greer and at another time red. Nazwaht is 
a large town on the skirts of the mountains. The buildings in it 
are of mud. The mosqueis in the midst of the market place; itis 
flooded when the river overflows in winter. The inhabitants drink 
from streams and wells. As-Kirr is smallerthan Nazwab. he 
mosquo-is in the market. Strearmns and wells enpply the town with . 
water. Itis thiekly surrounded with palm-tres. Dhank is a snuall 
town iu the midst of palm groves, always governed by a strong hand 
as the inhabitauts are turbulent heretics. Hafit abounds in palm- 
trees; it is ou the side of Hajar, with iés mosqne in the middle of 
the markets. Salüt is a large town, on tb: ieft side of Nazwah. 


1 Ibn Khurd. al-Kaudhan, p. 143, 

4 Sec Ibn Khurd, p. 148 q. 

8 Yäqüt remarks on this that he is not aware under what cirenmstanres 
tbe Prophet’s camel knelt there ; nor can any explanation be suggested for 
what appears on the face of it to be a fiction. 

4 Nazwah was at one time the capital of the Imäms of ‘'Umän, See Bad- 
“ger'a Imêms and Sesyyids of ‘Omän. ÏÎt is marked in the map attached to this 
work. ‘ 
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%. ‘ 5 FN 
Dabä and Jallafar! aro both in the divéttion of Hajar and are nest 
to the sea. Samad is a township of Nazwab. Lesyä, Milah, 
Barnam,? al-Qal‘ah and Dhankän are other towns. Al-Masqst is 
the first place which coufronts ships approaching from alY aman ; 

T have seen it, a pleasant place abouriding in fruits. “Lam is 
held in possession by à branqh tif tire Quraish. Theÿ “à met of 
valour and strength. The province of ‘Umän is large, measuring 
about cigbty farsakhs in length as well as in breadth ; it is thicRty * 
coverui with palm-trees and gnrdens, and the water-sapply i8 
chicfiy obtuined from wells, the water of which’ is riear to the : 
surface. The water is drawn by means of cattle Most of these 
wells are in the monntains. Te owns here described are mainly 
inhabited by heretic Arabs. “bas 
Al-Abs%5 is the capital of Hajar, which is also enlled al-Bnhe . 
rain# It is large and abounding in palm-trees, flourishing. 
and populous, but n place of great hent and'scarcity. It is 
situated at one stage from the sea and is as one may say 
a fountain head of trade. There are a number of islauds in . 
the vicinity. This town is. #**°residenco of the Qarämitah 94 
who are descended from Ab Sn‘id.é The government is just 
and equitable ; but the mosque is abandoned. In the neighbourhogd * 
are to be fouad the treasure-town of al-Mahdié and other 


1 Jutlefär or Jurrafir is identitied with the modorn Räs-el-Khaimah. See 
Badger, opus cit., page 24, note 1, and page 822 note. Dab figures in the map 
es Dibbab È 

4 All three namos uncertain. À Merise 

8 Al-Abst”, the capital of al-Bnbrain, wes founded PŸ Al TT, Von Ati ! 
&a‘ïd al-Jannàbi, ohief of the Qirimitah of al-Babrain. {t was 80 calle ne 
the existence iu its vicinity of #iey which are stratam of stone or chy where 
the water ahsorbed by the sandy ground collecis. ‘These hisy are common 
in the deserts of Arabia. : 4e » 

# Al-Babrain is said to be the Havilah of Soripture. Bee Smitb’s Disna 
of G. and R. Geography, 1. 1032 b. | A ee 

” Ab Saïd Si aonbt, who first appeñred nt 4l-Bsbrain in #46. AH. in 
the reign of al-Muttañhid. At the timé ac Vies eff a 80x ho was naster of 
Hajar, al-Absä’, al.@müf and the whole distriot of vtéfiaprain. The dynasty of 
Abü &a‘id cama to an end in 366 when tbe sunpreme ‘Government +28 yested 
in à ourril of six who were œulled Südah or Sayyids. See de Sacy’s Grrek: 

hie, IT. 126. | | 3 . # 
ne. Qarmatian .schism was based like many others of its kind on £hei. 
doctrine of the early #ppesranse of the Mahdï or dîgine Jeader who was to be 
of the house of ‘AW and whose teiching was tv supetsode the Qur'an. 
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treasure-towns which also belong to them. Part of the treasnre is : 
kept in that and the remniuder in their own towns. Az-Zarqä’ and 
Säbün are among their treasure-towns ; 80 also is Uwäl, which is 
ôn the sea. The rest of the towns are near to the son. Al-Yamämah 
Æorms a ptovince by itself, with al-Bujr for its capital. This town 
is largo and produces dates «f a good quality. [t is surrounded by 
a uumber f forts and tuwns, one Gf which beiug Al-Fajaj. 
The form of this Peninsula, be it known, îs like a hall, open 
in front and komewhat longer thau itas broad, in which a courh 
has ven placed from the front side to the door, with empty 
spuces betweoncit and each of the.two walls on its right aud left. 
This couch is of two pieces. he inner piece represents Najdu-l 
Yaman, n mountainous region in which are found San‘, Su‘dah, 
“durasli, Najrän and the City of Qnhtän. ‘Adan is exactiy in the 
front of the hall at the end of the mountaius, for the three wails 
of the hull are the Sex of China itself. This region of the Sarawät 
(highlande) is biehly enltivated and produecs grapes aid corn. 
Tbe space which is on the right of (this piece of) the coucb is 
Tihämah, where Zabid and its townsbips are to be found. The 
space où the left is (likewise) called Najdu-l-Yaman; it comprises 
al-Abqäf' and Mahrabh, fo the berders of al-Yamämah. Some 
include al-Yamämah aud ‘Umaän in this tract. This piece of 
the couch with the open spaces on its two sides is together the 
conntry of al-Yaman. The piece of the coneh nonrer the door of the 
ball is called 4l-Harrab, it extenus Fret the horders of al-Yaman 
to Qurl, à ranœa.nf anne Ets barren jt ail its parts and not pro- 
nvbnerept LT Brel puni giassl sevving as food for 
sa (le, lu ile put are situuted AL Harumn, al Umag# Midinven- 
Naqirah® and the utighbouring deserts, The “pate on tbe right 
is called al-H.;äh.t AÏ-Uijëz je of little exlone, ié pre 


l'Zhumäm, applied to several species of pauic vais bol restricted lb 
Vorekol to panieune do run, called Ly Deliie peunetun &raotom se 
Lune’'s Arabic-English Lexi on sub rover Lo 
À AU mm in D SbuUIOR Où vue prigtim rond betwecs Ta 1° 
at aix Hitges fôns the latner, ee No Pat and Makknh 
# Gulloa also Ma‘dinn-l.Qnraigbi, tbe mine of che Quraishite {4 
vigrir roud of al]räq, ai ton stages froru Makkah. Nagruh nn . 
menus ‘high ground risiug out of lnv-lying ground.” : Pre 
# AI-Hijib literaliy mevus the price whets a ftony country (harrah) brenk 
off. Al-Muqaddasi nses the womt ne a num ior the vonats of dt Hija | es . 
haps for al-Hijäz montioned'iuimodube]y after we should hkovwise ce Het 
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Yanbu, al-Marwabh, al-‘Amis! and the coasts, places which 
&re inhahited and covered with palm-trees. The space on the 
left is called Najdu-l-Hijäz; within it are al-Yamämah and Faïd 
and the halting-stations on the great pilgrim-rond. This portion” 
of the couca with ile spaces un euch side is the countty of ali 


Hijäz. Hajar is included a this portion; while opposite to thé, 


door of the hall stretches the desert. These divisions I have 
mude from actual survey,--and God knows best ! 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 


This proviuce is an inteuselÿ hot coantry, with fhe exception of 
tho Surawät hill range which has a temperate climate. It hgs bec 
related Lo me that certain man of the iuhabitants of San‘â’ once 
cooked & pot of ment and then left te go to the pilgrimage. On his 
return, he found it was not changed in condition. Their clothing is 
the same both in winter and summer. The nights in the sumwer 
season at Makkali àre pilsasarit, but oppressive in Tihämah, 3n 
Umän there falls duviug che night something like the juice of 
dates ; while in the Elaram {xacred territory) the hent is vxcessive, & 
deadly wiud blows id there are myriads of flies. Fruits are scarce 


\ 


except in the Sarawai region. Al-Yaman is destitute of palm 
trees and waters ure not abuudant; while the coasts are barren and 
waterluas, excepling Ghalñfisl.  Tl'hese places became inliabited 
solel on aecouut uf the sen. There is not iu the whole province 
a lake or à river navigable for ships.  Doctors of law are few, and 
so are preachers und readers. Jews arc more numerous in it than 
Christaans, while of other tributary sccts there are none. I have 
not met any affected with leprosy® there. Ibn ‘Abbäsi explains 
the words ‘in the wemter aud summer caravans’# by saying they 
passed the winter in Makkah and the summer in at-T4'if; and 


1 Al-‘Amis, Vüqüi LIL. 731. 
3 pri" majdhim.  Aficted with de judham. rue, Woorcilr, or 


anœst} etic leprusy known formerly as Élephaniiasis Græcorum. 

8 The anthor' 8 anthority for bin tradition je al Fadhl ibn Nahämah of 
Shirez, he other authoritios is their viucesaive order are, Abü Sad Khalaf 
ibuu-l-Fadhl; Abu-l-Hasan Muhammad ibn Haudan ; ‘Ainr ibn ‘Alt ibn Yahya 
ibn Kathir ; ‘&mir ibn Ibrahim al-Isbahäni ; Khaffüb ibn Ju‘far; the father 
of this Khattab:; Sa‘ïd ibn Jabair (D. 95 A. H., Nawawi, 278); Ibn ‘Abbäs. 

. # Qur'an CVI,2Z This refers to the two caruvuns of purveyors which set 
out yeafiy from Makkah, tho one in tho winter for al-Yaman, and the other 
in summer for Syria. See Sale’s Koran, Prelim, Disc, p. 8, 
19 | 
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he gives his explanation of the words ‘and He made them safe 
against fear,'! that it was the fear of leprosy% But there are many 
white lepers in it and also many negroes. The natives of the 
* coûntry are dark coloured and generally huve spare, lean figures. 
Their clothes arc chiefly made of cotton and they wear shoes. They 
do not make- use of clouks to ward ff rain. show 07 frost 
ever falls; nor base thev uns frutta be winter, 0 | meats 


exgeynt sneb ne es hors Lei ft a r Mini. 
Rue non ce iu “aghai, Lioéesh, au à and Qurk, they 
se Sur ik mp Et ons rouud Sau‘ä’ aud the adjacent 
# al horetics,ÿ so ulso are the country people of 
‘Dia  Tho rest of the Lijäz follows the doctrines of the Aklu-r- 
rüy (rensoners).#" Ia Umän, Hajar and Sa‘dah, they are Shi‘ah. 
The Shiah of ‘Umän, Su‘dah and the awät hill range and 
the shores of the Haveimis nu Mutazilalé especially those of 
eg. In Suuta Nec Cia À Hèwers eFFa hp Havifah 
ahe Ein es Lo es te Bi Mind lois hais, tal. 
| Bn‘ètiggh “ete QÉ É ch the, istrict 


of N:jdu- A er ose hui 
Pibämalh nd h, wbich is in ee ; 
Mälik as will appear on reflection. In the jf at Zabid on the 


days of the two festivals the prerept of Ibn Mas‘üd is fgllowed.t 
This was first done by al-Q&dhi Abü ‘Abdilläh jui ‘dariug 
my stay in that city. Jn Hajar pee  Qhrämnitah afo 


si : 
Lagnthes LU Se note 2, 


Jidäcm, ovéric loprosy. ‘Eho lissage ie burag is white leprosy or 

Jr in ee ce Ferre , és ; 

Fe Eine. s 

ak # her un 'eti f 

jé ven ant deupfool SR 
‘4 See ante, pago 59 10 
6 Ante, page 53 uoto 4. 


* Sufyan Ps ants p. B3 uote 6. * * j RE és Ka 
7 At-Turÿifi-leadhèn is ‘the vepuating tbe fre proferais as of Lbe faith ina 


raised voice after utteving them in à luw vuior ‘ {Lane}, 80 that coach profes- 
sion is recited four times. This is dune by the followers of Mülik, sce 
“Préois do Jurispradence Musulmane sairnnt le rite Malékite, par Sidi 
Khalil, page 18. 

8 The prayers of the two Festivals consist of two prostrations. The first 
prostration begine by the Takbiratu-l-{jtitäh ; then follows the Fätihah, viz., 
the tirat chapter of the Qur'an; ufier this the [mäm reports the Tékbü :—- 
“ God is great !” threc times then portions of the Qur'un ure recited ; this 
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in vogue’ There are some Dä’üdiyyah in ‘Umän, where they have 
a seminary. | 

The langrage of the people of this country is Arabic, except in 
$Subär whc:e they speak and call out to each other in Persian. 
The greater part of the inhabitauts of ‘Adan and Juddah are 
Persians, but the language fs Arabic. In the vicinity of al-Him- 
yari there is a tribe of Arubs wha speak an unintelligible dialect. 
The natives of ‘Adan say rijlainah for rijlarhi (his two feet) and 
yadainah for yadaihi (his two hands}, and so for'h. They also give 
the letter Jim the sound of Kdf, for éxample they pronounce the 
word rajab [tho month Rajab ] as though ii were rakab and the 
word rajui (a man) as rukul. #1t is related that the Prophet, 
pouce and hlessing be upon kim, on boing offered dung for certain pur- 
poses of purification he threw itaway saying ‘[t is rika’ This 
has taxed the ingenuigy of doctors of law. What they hare said 
in explauation ofit'igéuite admissible, but it is also possible that 
be made use of this @islect.l Allthe difterent dinlocts spoken by 
the Arabs are to be fouud in the deserts of this peninsula, but the 
purest is {ha dialect of Hudhail, next the dialect of the two Najds 
and then the dialect spoken throngh the rest of al-Hijaäz. Al. 
Ahqäf is an exception, for the dialect spoken here is abominable. 

Reaniwas. In Makknah they rend according to the system of 
Tbn Kathir. In al-Yaman, the system of ‘Âsim. Throughout the 
rest of the province, they nse the reuding of Abü ‘Amr. I have 
heard a distinguished lieader in Makkah say ‘We have not seen or 
hoard that any [mäm ever read from behind this magäm in any 
other than the system of Tbn Kathir, extent at the preseut day." 

The commerce of this province is important, for bere are the two 
chief ports of the world,3 as well as the fair of Min&, and herc is the 
sea which strotches as far as China There also are Jaddal and 


is followed by the Takbiratu-r-Rukä, which hrings the first prostration to a 
close. The second prostration bugins by recitations from the Qus’än, followed 
by anothor three Takbir: and then the whole prayer is closed by the 
Takbiratu.r-Ruk&. Of these nine Tukbire three are original, viz., the 
Tukbiratu-1-Iftitäk and the two l'akbirs of the Ruk#‘. Tho othor six are addi- 
tions of the prayers of the two festivals. This number of Takbirs is accord- 
ing to the opinion of bn Mas‘üd. Jbu ‘ Abbäs repeats the T'akbir six times 
instéad of threo in each prostration. Cf. Al-Fatéwu-l- ‘ Alamgiriyyah, Vol. 
I. page 211. 
1 Le., the word is ris, which means ‘an unclean, a dirty, or a flthy, thing, 
à ‘Adon and Subär, the capital of ‘Umän, 
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al-Jäv the two grauaries of Egypt, and Wädi-l-Qur& the mart of 
both Syria aud al-‘[räq, andel-Yaman the country of kerchiefs, cor- 
uelian, leather and Slaves. To ‘Umän tho following articles are 
exported : apothecaries’ drügs, all kinds of perfumery, musk even 
included} saffron, bagqami, teak-wood, the wood of the sûsam 
tree? ivory, pearls, brocade, onyx, rubies, ebony, cocoa-nut, sugar, 
gandarach, aloes, iron, lead, canes, earthen-ware, sandal-wood, glass, 
pepper and other articles. ‘Adan receives in addition, ambergris, 
(fine linen cloths called) shuxxb, leather bucklers, Abyssinian 
slaves, eunuchs, tiger skins and other articles, which, were we to 
mention them in detail would unduly prolong the “book. Chinese 

wares are provorbially famous ; witness the common saying here 
“They come ta thee as merchant prices.” When T had embarked 
on the sea of al-Yaman, J happened Lo mect in the boat Abü 
‘Al al-Haä6dh al-Marwazi. When we had become well-acquuinted 
with one anather, he said to me * Verily thon hast exervised my 
mind." I said, Tn what way 2? He replied ‘T see Lhau mrt à man 
leading a good life, thou lovesi virtue and the virtuois, und 
possessest a desire for the acqnisition of knowledge. Thon art now 
bound to a country which has allured many peoyie and tarned 
them from the path of piety and content, aud T fear lest when thou 
sbalt have entered ‘Adan aud shalt hear of this mnn going 
away with a thousand dirhams and retnrning with à thousand 
druûrs, and of that man coming with à hundred and going back 
with five hundred, and of another guing ont with frankincense and 
returning with ihe same quantity of enraphor, then thy heart 
will incline do jeulons rivalry T said ‘God preserve me From 
this danger. When 1 had entercd it, however, an heurd even 
more thau what he had told me, 1 was allure even as others. 
had been, and decided to journey to the ronstiies oi the Zanj. 
1brought whatever it was of necessiiy fo nue to bay and had it 
taken to some ship agents; but it ko lappenes® that à person with 
whom I had entered into partnership just then did. This conled 
down the ardour of my heart and my spirite sank at the romem- 
brance of deuth aud all that foliows it. It is well to know, may 
God guide thee aright, that with every gain here spokeu of there. 
is a danger, aud indeed gains are ever alteuded with dangers ; 
© A Cresalpinia Sappan. “N. O0. Legnminome. The wood piclds à raluable red 
dye. See Watts Dictionary of Economic Product, Vol. IT. : 

8 Dulbergia Sissoo. N, O0. Leguninogæ called in India Biesco or Shisham. 
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therefore, it behoves not the wise man to be atlured therehy, and 
be he assured that God gives his servant for iwo prostrations of 
prayer provided they be sincerely offered to Him more than the . 
world aud all it contains. And what profifs affluence whicti britigs 
death in its train or the accumulation of wealth which ‘must per- 
force be left behind ? $ 

Of the Sercrazriés of the different parts of de province are 
the following: the leathor of Zabid and ité nnrivalled indigo 
which is of the colour of lapis lazuli, the shur%b (fine linen cloths) 
of ‘Adau which arc held to be superior to the gasab (or fine linen 
cloths of Egypt), the fibres of al-Mahjarah callod there by the name 
of Lf, the burüd (striped clotbs) of Suhülà and al-Jurnib, the 
leather carpets and water-vessels of Sa‘dah, the striped stuffs of 
San‘& known as Sa‘ïdi and its cornelian, the baskets of ‘Aththar, 
the bowls of Haly, the whetstones and herna of Yaubu’, the ben 
of Yathrib aud its saikäant dates, the burdt dates and bdellium of 
al-Marwah, the frankincense and fish of Mahrab, the warsl of 
Adan, the dried peaches? of Qurh, the senna of Mukkah, the aloes 
of Usqütura (Socutra) and the masin dates of ‘Uman. ., ‘ 

The measures of this province are: the sa‘, the mu and the 
makkük. The mudd is one-fourth of the sa and the s& one-third. 
of the makkük. Thisis as it obtains in al-Hijäz. The A‘ is of 
different eapacities. That in geucraleuse weichs 54 ray F once 
head ai-Fayih Ab ‘Abdi-Hah aù Prenis às es thus when Abû 
Yüsuft had visited al-Madinah ring his juisrimage he came over 


À G)9 Flemingia congesir.  Wettse ep etl., Vol, II]. 
4 °c 5 
2 The text has ire M. Do Goeje writes in his Glossury ‘ We est fort. 


collective opus fabri claustrarti But to take Lire in a colloctive sense is 


ne 
ww, 
auaopported by anthority. The word shunid nsssronss he alé che ms 
6! dried pes-heg. 
8 The rest" us ganpath Loos vorogmaung Le he siandeivt of Megiié à 128 


dirhe ru, da 1 26 deb roy s@r nent} Pre. etre don eh 

* Une‘of thé two greatest disciples of Abü Hanifah, the other be 
Mnbamuiad. ‘He was born at Baghdad, A. H.113 nud died A.H1.182. Ou 
several quostions both of those disciples held independent opinions. AI 
schools agree as to the ivadmissibility of reciting the adhän before the 
proper time of prayer in all but the morning-prayer. With regard to this 
prayer also Abü Hanifah holds it to be inadmissible, but Shafiites aud 
others gay it is allowable. In this matter Mnhammad holds the same 
opinion as his chief in opposition to Abü Yüsuf. As for the S&‘ they all agreo 
that it is 4 mudds but differ as to the capacity of tle mudd, Ash-Shaf't 
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to their opinions in {wo matters, the Brat being the admissibility 


of repeñting the adhän before duy-break, and the second the capa- 
ME 0: 140 sû°. Howevengue : sa‘ which ‘Umar had measured in the 
As 4 the pa” and which he made use of in expiat- 
' .* ste of eight ratls: but Sa‘id ibnu-l-‘Asit 
br te. the following words of the versifier show : 


“‘hen ‘Bat gr fumish 8. Ho reduced the gg int gnd + fenlarging it. 
©” On board re ep, to: ; mt PNR haagus ont tie 
rations of the crewrand Ê0è Sthor iéh is the larger oue, they 


make use of for purposes of trade. 

Their welauTs. In Makkah, the standard weight is the mann5 
which is well-known all over the countries of Isläm they however 
callitaratl, The rati of Yathrib as far as Qurhisof 200-dirhams. 
The ragl of al-Yaman is the same ns that of Baghdäd. In ‘Umän, 


HT 





: the maun is the standaïd weight but in other parts of the province, 


the Baghdädi ral is used. Besides these weights they havo the 
buhür, which is 300 rats. Their coins vary ; in Makkalh they have 
the wixfawagah which, Bke the ‘Aththariyyah, ave two-thirds 


of à mithqülé a-picce. Like the dirhams of al-Yaman, they are 


and the dogtors of al-Hijäz tako it to he 14 ‘Jragi ratls ao bhnt tho S4' accord- 
ing to them is a measure of 54 ratls. Abüù Hanifah and the doctora of al-‘Träy, 
on the other hand, take the mudil 40 be 2 rafla so that the 84° is according to 
them 8 rubis. 

L A vow may be expiated by the emancipation of à slave or hy feeding or 
clothing ten poor persons. It is with relation to the feeding that tra s4° is 
mentioned in this connection. 84e Ilamilton'a Irihiua, [. 600 et seq. 

8 Sa‘id was appointed goveruar f ui-Kuiaiu by ‘Uchmän on tho deposition 
of al-Walid ibn ‘Uabahin A. FH. 40(A. D 61). Ho remaineä governor till the 
year 34 whon he was expelled from tho city by a parky-of malcontents. For 
tt in tho text wo shoull read LL. In Kitäbu-l-Aghinr. TV, 187 we read 
8023 (9% and after time in the placs af EF. ALWaiii was porulur for his 
hospitality and liberal hand, but Said was à different imen in these raspects. 

8 The mann or mana 8 the me wo as th: Groek pré. Ivis of Semitic 

origin, belonging more espec ially to the Chaldve dialect, in which it sigaifes 
number or meusure in ils widest sonse (Smilh's Dit. of G. and R. Antiquilies, 
in art. Pondara). The maux ns a spacifio weight is equal to two poundé of 
the standard of Baghdäd or abont 256 derhamx, 
« + Tho mithqui is of the value of 14 dirhams ii weight. Ttis of wold, whilo 
the dirham is of silver. The difference in their weight is suid to be due to 
the difference in the specitie weight of ils twc metals, one grain qf gold 
being equal in weight to 1? grains of silver. According ts this the ratio 
Letween tho two metals is 7 to 10, whuroas in reality it is ubout 10 to 19. 
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counted when payments are made, They are somewhat higher than 
the ‘Aththartyyah in value, so thut there is sometimes à dif” rerco 
between the two of just under à dirham. The dinär vf ‘Ad... is 2f 
the valuo of 7 dirhums; it is two-thirds of the baghaud. ‘Fi, en 
weished, not couuted. he dinar of ‘Umän is of 80 arriere 
itis weighed Theo dirhams current in the province ure called”in 
Makkab al-Mukummadiyyah. The natives of Makkah have elso.fhe 





muzabbag, 24 of which makc onc mufurwag or «a double akktæms.... 


They cease to be current from the sixth day of Dhu-i-Hijjah to the 
end of the season (of pilgrimage). ‘The pcople of al-Yaman have 
coins called al A/awyyuh, the value of which varices at different 
places, while in some parts they are not eurrent at all. Yonr of 
these make onè dirhum, the piece being about the weight of a danaqt. 
They have also pieces called qur&dh, whieh sometimes appreciate in 
valuo so that three would be equal to one dänug ; at other times four 
would go to make one dänaqg, The fasäh3 is current in ‘Umän. 

I6 is the custom in this province to wear small tunics and 
drawers without shirts, with the exception of à small minority. 
Ta Mukh5 they ridicule those who wear drawers, their dress con- 
sisting of a single garmeut (Uzär)$ which they wrap round their 
bodies. In Ramadhän they recite tLe whole of the Qur'atiiu prayer; 
alter the recitation they *cpeat the supplication aud then perfornr 
the prostrations. T'ence acted as Ivder in the tartoëh pragers at 
‘Adan and said the supplication after the saläm, which greatly 
surprinel them Aflerward D'nus muvited by Lbu Häziu and Ibn 
Jai tuer thete mokques sud do the same. They generally light 
their lumpe with geifuh, that is, oil 6f fish, which they import from 
Mahrah. Their hrac  ulaek like black pitch. In al-Yaman they 
paste paper and line bouks with starch, The prince of ‘Adan once 
sent me à copy of the Qur’än to bind. I euquired for soine gluë aë 
the druggists’ shops. but hey did not know what it was and ruferrui 
me to the Mubtasib {overeusr :f public markets) as à person who 
nüght possibly know of it. When 1 asked him he enquired of mo, 
* From what country art thou ??  L'auid, * From Palestine The 
hesaid, ‘Thon artfrom the land of plenty ; if the D he 
glue they would cat it, use starch. Ty odpues su 








1 The dénag or dänig is the sixth part of a dirham. 


3 The fusth or fassaj is à weight ef two grains of barley or the iwonty- 
fourih Part of & dirham. 


Ë See Dozy sv, 913 
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tag and give high prices for it. L was given sometimes as much 
as two dinärs for binding one copy of the Qur’än. At ‘Adan they. 
decorate the rocfs of tleir houses two days before Ramadhän 


. apd beat drums on them and when Ramadhän arrives a number 
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of men férm thomselves into a band and go at early dawn from 
house t: house reciting pesms till the: night has passed. On the 
approach of the festival they levy a sum of money from the people. 
On the Nairä: they prepare canopies which they carry round in 
procession passing with drums before the houses of those keeping 
the feast and in this way they collect a large sum of money. In 
Makkah pavilicas are erected on the night preceding the breaking 
of the Fast and the market between as-Safa and al-Marwah is de- 
corated and drums are beaten til the morning. When the morning 
prayer is over, the slave-girls approach in their gala dresses and 
with fans in their hands make the rounds of the House. They 
appoint five Jmäms to take the lead at the tar@wik l prayors ; after 
each farwhal hey ciréamambulate the Ka‘bah seven times, while 
the Mu’adhdhins ehant Allähu akbar aud La ùäha ill-alläl ; after 
this thongs 3 arc Jlashed in {be air, as is usually done at the times of 
praver, and then the second Imäm comes forward. They say the 
night-urayers when one-chird of the night has passed and finish with 
one-third still remaiving. Then the time of the sahür (or last meal) 
is announced from Abü Quiais. No prettier sight can be seen 
thun the dresses of the natives of Makkal when going out for the 
pilgrinage, as they take as much pains in this as natives of ‘Traq. 

The warers of this province vary in quality. The water of ‘Adan, 
tbe canal of Makkak, and the water of Zabid and Yatbrib are whoie- 
some. The water of Ghaläliqah is deadly. The water of Qurh and 
Yanbu‘is bad. ll other waters are tolerable, Dariug my milgrim- 
agein the year 8561 found the water of Zamzam detestahle; on my 
second visit in the year 67 1 fonnd it pleasant. Most of the waters 
on the coasts are brackish but drinkable. Were anyone to ask, * How 
canst thou kuow wholesome waters from uuwholesome?? T wonld 
auswer, by four things; the first is that any water which cools 


1 These aro additional prayers ef Ranadhän. They consist of twenty 
Rak'ahs and are repoated between the fash1 prayers and the Witr. | 

8 Alfarqhiyyat. Jbn Batütah describes the furqa‘oh as follows: a stick to 
the end of which 4 slender and braided-strip of leuther is fastened and which 
when blown in the air gives u loud sound whioh is heard by those within us 
well as those without the sanctuary : this is dono to announce to the people 
the arrival of the preacher. See Voynges d'Ibn Butoutah, Vol. L., p. 376. 
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quickly is wholesore. I have not scon any water quicker to cool that 
thab of Taimä&’ and Arihä, and as they are the most wholesonÿg Fi ali . 
the waters in the Empire, I drew this deduction, the truth ôfwhtole 

T have freqn stly proved ky experiénce. The second is that whoÿs” 
‘some watcr is slow to be evacuated, while he wbo drinks ‘anwhole- 
some water passes it off rapidiy. The this that good water gives 
an appetite for food and promotos digestion. The fourth is this: 
wheuever thon desirest to test tho waler of auy place go to the 
cloth-merchauts and druggists aud look into then faces, if Luvu seo 
any water iu them be sure that the watér of that place is wholesome 
in proportion to the Lrightncss of their faces : but ?F thon eu tint 
their faces are like those ol the dead, and that their aeads rang 
down hausten to depart from that place. Of poisonons plants there 
is at Makkah a species of egu-plant which causes ïiilness, and at 
al-Madinuh à kind ol leek from the effect of which the guinea-worml 
makes its anpearunce. 

Mines. Pearls ave found in this province on the coasts of Fnjar. 
They are obtainod by diving iuto the sea opposito Uwäl and the 
island of Khäruk. Tt is hero that the Orphan’s Pearl% was found. 
The divers who are hired for the purpose plunge and bring out 
shells within which the pearls are found. The greatest evil they 
are exposcd to consists in à large fish which darts on thoir eyes. * 
The profit to those employed in this trade is obvions.  Whoover is 
in sewrch of cornelinu purchases à pierc of ground at a place near 
San‘&, whore ho digx for it. Sometimes he obtains as large & 
pisce as à rock or smaller, nnd somelimes he gets nothing. 
Bctween Yanbuf and al-Murwah thero are mines of gold. Am- 
bergerie is thrown upon the sea-shore from ‘Adan to Mukhä and 102. 
où the Zuilaf side of the sen also.  Whoever finds any quantity of 
it whother snall or laryc carries it to the ageut of the Governor 
who takes it and gives hi in return a piece of clothauda dinär. 

Jt only comes up wheu à sontherly windä is blowsing. 1 have not 


138-)) Gr. Pilaria Modinmensis. 

3 This is what al-Muywlduaï calle this peurl, ne thérsh hnplying that tie 
Poskession Of it makes an orphan’s fortune. The motn «six forin however is 
Lai Ho «yfe orphan prarl,® 80 callod because it wnr unique nnd 
without av equal in the whole world. This pearl was in tho possession of 
Muslim in ‘Abdullah a.lriyi who sold it ta ar-Raghid for 90,000 dinére. 
See Melfren’s Nukabulu.d-Dahr of Shamsu-d-Din ad-Dimishqi, p. 86. 

8 The reading of the text js CNY Er but im the Glossary under of 
20 | 
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been able to discover what substance ambergris is. Dragon’s- 
blood ! is found opposite al-Jubfah. 
 Secterian disturbances arise at Makkah between the tailors, who 
fire SRl'a%, aud tho butchers, who'are Sunnah. Similar quarrels 
and aftrays arise at ‘Adan between the Jamäjimiyyin® and the 
seilors, 4 also betwoen tho Suunah'and the Shïuh at Vanbu‘. 

BétWeen the Bajah, the Abyssinians and the Nubians at Zabid 
‘strange relations exist; 80 also botweon the butchers and the 
Bedouins at al-Yamämah, who it is said, have cven divided tbe 
mémue between themselves and say to the strangor ‘Join one or 
other of us as tou willest, or else depart.’ 

Praces OF PIOUS visiTATION. At Makkah, Maulidu-n-Nabt,$ or the 
Prophet’s birth-place, in the quarter of the Mahämiliyyin ;* the 
House of the Fortyé in the quarter of the cloth-merchauts; the 


this is pronounced te be wrong, and the correct reading is there given as 
où © Neither word howevor is satisfactory, while to take si € 
Ÿ 


ag menning ‘ventus vespertinus * does not rest on good authority. We have 
takon the word to be &uŸ which is nearer in form to the reading in MS. B, 
vis, est, as 5 is according to Lauo à vamc for tho south wind. Île 
says, ‘The peuple of EI-Yemon, and those who voyage upon the sou bhotween 
Juddgh and ‘ Adan, call the we by the name of = CAR und know not 
any other nams’for it; and that is because it is boisterous, and stirs up the 
sea, turning tt upside-down’ Now both al-Mas‘üdi and ad-Dimishqt 
(Mehreu, p.144), say that a@fbergris is found during the season in which the 
sea is in agitation, while the description the latter gives of it clearly shows 
thé appropriatensss of ho word, for he speaks of ib as hardened on rocks 
at the bottom of the son “and that itis broken up by tho force of the winds 
into pieces which flont to the surfae and are driven by the waves to the shore, 

1 vi vi rs Pamu-l-akhkawain, also called Qütir.. The exudation of Pivro- 
carpus Draco N.0O. Leguminown. 

8 Thore is nothing to shew who these poople wars, Yaqüt [TL p. 622 spoak- 
ing of ‘Adan says that its inhabitants arc the Muribbän and tho Jana- 
jimiyyün. 

8 See al. Area: nage 422 and Burti's Puorenige, III 854, 

€ Makers tt mn 5 whieh are ‘ane kind of cobiclos caflud huvädij” A. 
mahmil is a mur ol dorsers, ur panivors, or oblong chests, upou & vamnel, in 
which are borue two eqnal luads, and which, with n tent over them, compose 
a haudoj ! Lane. 

B'This 18 als cailod Däro-l-Argam and Läru-l- Khaizurän, wbich was 
situated near as-Safä aud where the Prophet prayed secretly with abont forty 
of his companions till the conversion of ‘Umur enabled him to dispense with 
concealment. Burton, 111.359. Ibn Ifishäm, L. 225. Al. Azraqi, 424. 
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House of Khadijah, 7 "al the back of the druggists’ quarter. “The 
Cave of Thaur,? at the dixtance of one farsakh below Makkah. 
Hirë’,$ on the side of Ming. There is another cave at the.back 
of Abü Qubais.+ The hill of Qu'aiqi‘än, opposite Abñ Qubais,b 
and in al-Haram [the Sanctuary]. The tomb of:Maim@nalh, on 
the road to Juddah.6 : In the. ThuniyyahT tbe tombs of al-Fudbhail, 
Sufyan ibn “Üyainah and Wuhaib ibnu-l. Ward. Between the 
two Masjids (of Makkab and al-Madinah}) thore are several plares 
connected with the history of the Prophet and that of ‘Al.8 


1 The honse where the Prophet lived £ill ‘his ewigration to al-Mudinah. . 
Azraqi, 423. Burton, LTi. 363. It is in the Zuqàqn-l-Hiïar, 4 little to the 
uorth-east of the Ka‘bah. æ 

8 This is the cavo in Mount Thaur, to the south orthe sonth-enst of Mak- 
kan where Mohammad and Abü Bakr, the companion of his flight, lay hid for 
threo days on leaving Mokkuk for al-Madinuh. ‘lt is ulluded to in Qur’än 
IX. 40. 

8 Mount Hirä, gt two or three miles nortn of Makkah, where Mnhammad 
was in the habit of retiring for meditation and where he received his first 
revelation.  Hence the hiil is now called Jabal Nür, or Monntuin of Light. 
See Mara Life sf Mahosme, LE, 56 and note. 

# Aôu Qui hounds Makkah on tne cast. Here is a cave where according 
to many Moslemr, Adum, vith bis wife and his son Sath, lie buried. Burton’sa 
Filgrimaur, LI, 198 notet 

5 Qu'uigi'änisan tho Ma‘lit or highor parts of Makknh. This and the 
Hill of Abñ Qnbuis are the Akñshoban of Makkah. Qu'aiqi‘än is also called 
al-Ahmar, or the litter name is the hill and Qn'aiqi‘än the namo of the 
declivitins at the fhos of it wlüeh were inhabited by the Jurham and which 
wWerv 8o client fr ueip à lag nemk. 

8 Mauininuh bintu-i-Hanth at-Hiläliyyah was married to the Prophet in 
tho sixth or soveuth year of the Hijrah. She diad at Sarif, wlch is à water 
situated ten miles from Munkah and was buried on à hill in the vicinity. 
Her death is agsigned to the your 51. Nova, p. 854. “Azraqi, p. 436. The 
burial-place of Maimanah is also descethe’t te be on the road betwoen Makkah 
and al-Madinah. See the extracts from Kuidln ‘ What: at the und of ihe 
Kitäbu-?. Marti ava-l-Mamslik of [on Khurdädhbah, p. 1K7. 

T This in Theniyyatu-l-Magbarah or Thaniyyat-Kad& (see above p. 117, 
note 3). The lives of al-Fudhail and Sufyau iba ‘Uyainah will be found in 
Jbn Khallikän’s biographical dictionary, IL, 478 and I. 578, and also in 
Nawaw, pp. 504 and 28 respectively. Al-Waohaib ibnu-l-Ward was à tradi- 
tionist and a holy man. He died in 153 A.H. Narwawë, p. 620. 

8 Of the shrines counected with the namo of ‘Ali may be mentioned his 
birth-place nenr the hill of Aba Qubais in a lane at the back of it called 
Shi‘b ‘AT or tbe valley of ‘Ali, where there is 8 mosque which is visited by 
the people. Sce an-Nahrawälls History of Mekkah, volume third D Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, page 445. 
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| Müsÿidu sh-Shajarahi [the Mosqne ofthé Tree;, at Dhu-1-Hulaifah. 


There is another tree at Qubg, vrhené" is also the Hajar® of Fati- 
mab. The tomb of Hüd,5 peace be où him, at al- Ahqäf on the 
sea const. Tle place from which flames issue at *Adun is à 
 mountati in the sea. : At the back of the town is tho Masjid 
Abün# The mikhlaf of Mu‘adh5 is at the back of Mukhä. Again, 
the mosque of the Deserted Well, aud the Lofty Palace,$ in the 
mikhlaf of al-Bawuu. In the mikhläf of Marmal, which is one of 
the dependencies cf San‘&”, came forth the fire which burned the 
garden of the SweargrsT The Well of ‘Uthman, on the road 
to Syria. Near al. AËS there is à hill through which it is said 


-Gabriel hewed for the Prophet, peace and blessing Le upon 


L This “ Mosque of the Tree” ie situated at Dhu-l-falasfah six tnïles from 
al-Madinuh. It was so called from u fruit tree which grew near ît und under 
which &he Prophet twico sat. See Burtows Prigrimage, T1, Zn. There 
is another mosque of the same uame near Makkah where there stood & tree 
which the Prophét once cullod to him as be pui 3 ‘hu neïghbonrinx mosque 
of Lhe Gien. The troe went np te him, and nico ananas some questions 
which he proponuded returned to its forum-r pus  Norviu, 1. 694, 

Ït may here be meutioued thai ar page 41 45 ou text (u. 70 of this transe 
lation) there occur the words Lt Sluell 5. is was translated ‘and the 
manjids are svven.” "The word maxajit however is not here the pinral of 
masjid meaning ‘a mosque, but of murad which meaus ‘thul part of 
the body which touches the gromgd in the sujäd (or prostration in prayer). 

ki forehead, the hands, the knoes, and 





The seven #aséjii are therefors : 
the fee. 

8 This is probably the hand mill 6e whick wc find n reference in Burton, 
Pilgrimage, 11. 215, “a durk dwarf archway under vhiah the lady Fatüal 
used to sit grinding grain in a hand mill”? 

$ Sec above page 109, note 4 

+ Calle& after Abän ibn Saïd ïihu al.'As, one of {he companions of the 
Prog na was Goveruor of al-Babraje in the Hifetine of Mulammed and 
of 1] Yaman nnder bis snccessor. His deuth is variuuely nasigned tu 13 and 
27 of tho Hije@h. fsuian, D. 17. 

Her above pagn 108, noie 3. 

» sue above page 108, note f. The Well and thu Palars re both located at 
a town called Raidah in this mil. This turn is described a, being rich 
ju spriugs and vineyards und is siiuotion in given at vne day’s Journey from 
the capita of al-Yaman. 

T Qur'än lxviii. 20. See Wherry’s l'omnentary, Val. TV, p. 170 and notes. 

8 À station on the road whiveh tho Prophet traversed in Lis flight from 
Makkab to al-Madinak, at 78 miles from the latter place. For the route 
followed by Muhainmad on this occasion, sco e Khurdidhbah, p.129, 
Freuch translation, 1, 99, 





him, at the bimé of his emigretioh. s pathweg be mi. Madt nl 
Between a-Magifruh and' sl. Hatra” thore fol! once x fire which 
blazed like burning us, The honses of those who eujoycd their 
lives! at al-ôr, are of wondorful constragtion. Their doors 8re. 
arched and decorated with carved arabesques. At-Täghiyah,f:a 
towninruins. Atthe back of Khañn-Umm.Mathadf iv the Sarawät . 
hills there are wonderfnl castles.  Kamurän, an island in tlus sun, leig 
in it à town, which is called al-‘Aql, where there is fresh water. 
Ta this town are the state prisons of the Kings of ai- Yaman. 

One of the peculintitis 4€ the natives of Makkak is thoir pride. 
Tbe people of al-Yaman have no vvfinement. Themen of ‘Umän 
give short weight and defraug # and do wroug, Ad'itiere af 
“Adan is overti} practised. The people of ak Anar were briatert 
heretics.” Al-Hijäs ir a pour, buren counter. 'Thises, Joutgey. 
ing from as-Sarawät in tle direction of Syria, one would first find 
oneself in the territory of al-Agharr ibn Ifaitham ; thenco ono 
passes to the habitations of Ya‘l& ibn Abi Ya‘l4; theuce to Surdrd ;f 
thenco to the habitations of ‘Anz-Wä’il6 in the terriiortos of Fark 
Ghaziyyah :7 after this one finds oneself in the territories ot Jurah, 
al-‘Atl and Julàjil; thenee the travellor gocs to the turritories ut 104. 


+ Sau above prige 108, note & and 109, note 7. 

This i8 hs our: word whih occurs.in Qnr'än Ixix. 5 and wiiik there 
means the 2ry ot panishi-r hy which Thamüd were ‘ivstroyed. Noue of , 
the comtesiators has given is ana ts the place whmee the tribo had their 
quarters, bur this is appareutly what our. & hox Hus duo. 

8 There ar: two places, called bg tue same of ‘the Tent of Umm Ma‘bad." 
One of them is he tent of the Arah lady where &.: Penpbat and his compa- 
nivun vested on tho morrow of their fight. The uthes. 484 Lont :f Uma 
Ma‘bad bintu-l-Härith m-‘Ansi, is silnated vear al-Mohjim in al-Yarnau, 
The latter is the placo referred Lo in tho text. : 

4 Both tho words usod here to signifÿ ‘giving short measnre or weight” 
ocour in the Särd chapter of tha Qer'än, “ Woe be unto thôw who give 
short mesure or went (ostaal) ; who, when they receive by measure 
from other men, (axo 1he fuit; bat when Lhey measure unto them, or 
weigh unto them, defraud ( ay )!? 

5 A district of Zabul with al-Mahjam for its capital. Yéque. XiT. 18. 

6 ‘Auz bn Wwil, a broche of Bakr and T'agblib, sons of Wä'il, the pro. 
geuitors of the two great tribes called after them, They werc descended 
from Rebi'ah ibn Nizär. See Kitäbu-l-Ishtigéy, 20% and also Kay’s History 
o:Yaman, p, 166 and note 114. 

7 Ghâxiyyab, a sub-division of the: great tribo of Hawäzini. 46 which 
the famious Duvaid ibnu-s-Simwah belonged. Kitébu-i-Ishtiquq, p. 197. 
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.sh-Sbnqrab where Khath‘am have thoir dwellings; he next arrives 
in the territory of al-Härith, where the chief towo is called Dhanüb 
.and the coast opporite to it ash-Sharë; thence into the territory 
of Shäkir and ‘Amir; thence into Bajilah ; thence inté Fahm; 
thence into the Bani ‘Asim; thence into ‘Adwän; thence to the 
Bani Sail s«thence into Mutir, where there is a quarry of stone 
for. making cooking pots; thoncë into the territory of Birmabh, 
which contains al-Abraqnh and Hisnu-lMuhayyä (?) and then 
you are at al-Falaj. | 
The provinces of this cohntry are nnder separate governments. 
AlMijäshoweter, has ever belonged to the sovereigns of Tgypt as it 
depends on.this conntry for supylies. Al-Yamun belongs to the 
Âl-Aiyäd dynasty whose origin is of Hamdän.t Ibn Tarf? las 
‘Aththat and over San‘8'5 an independent (fovernor rules, who 
is however snbsidizod by Ibn Ziyäd in order to read the Khufhah 
in his naruc. Sometimes ‘Adan would be ‘wrested from their 
bauds# Tho À1 [or Family of] Qabtän aro in the mountains, they 


in Kay’s History of Yaman, 213-8, tharo is a short account of the tribes of 
Arabia vhich may be consulted hure with nârartago. 

1 The Ziyädites claim Lo be descended from Ziyad, the rspated son of Ahü 
Sufyän whu w»s rc course of the Quraish. Tamdän is à great: un povvrerful 
Hinyarito ir of al-Yaman from whons many of tbe ruling "of that 
countrg were dosconded, but uo historian conne «8 the name of the diyäditos 
with this tribe. It is clear however that be founder of the di uasty ab the 
time of his appointment to tho govermueut of al-Yaman by al-Ma”mün, lived 
in that country and was al ady one af {hr "oAding mon ir it. 

For a history of this dusaaty which lusted close upon two centuries, 8e 
Kay's Histmy nf Farine. 

à Subsiinau ibu arf wus one of the princes of Tihamuh. is kingdom 
comprised the provinces of ‘Aihthar, Faly and asb-Sharjuh and extended 
over à distance of uoven days journey by two, from the port of ah -Sliarjah 
to that of Haly. ‘Aththar, the seat of his Government, was situated on the 
borders of the sen. Ibn Tarf owed alleziance to Aba-l-Jaish Isbuq ibn 
Tbrähim the Ziyädite, whose death happened in A. H. 371. 

8 The prince roferrod to was of the family of the/Psaü Ÿa‘for who were 
said to be descendod from the Tubba‘s or Himyarite kings of al-Yaman. In 

A 4. 355 the Governorship of San’ was ofervd to the Amir ‘Abda-llah 
Te Qabtän, who was. grd nephew of As‘ad ibn Ya‘fur, the last of ethe groat 
princes of the family. ‘Abâu-lieh died % 387. See Note 8 of Kay'e History 
of Famam.. 

4 On the breaking up ot hehyädite kingdom ‘Adan passed into the 
handa of the Banû Ma‘n who had held a semi-independent rule uver Ÿ% since 
the depaof aliMe’mün. Bee Kay's History of Faman, p. 158 and note 19, 
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are the oldest dynasty in al-Yaman. The ‘ Alawi yyah of: Sadahe 


read the Khutbah in the name of the À] Ziyäd dynasty ; they are. 
the most. justice-loving peoples.‘ Umäu belongs to ad-Dailamÿ and 
Hajar toithe O:râmitah, Al lqué i is ruiod by à native chiéftain. 








Taxes AND Tous. A Jüdduh ! diuäviis exacted on every load * 


of wheat and a Kail (gallon}from éach half of a éamel-load ; on a 


bunde 6f Shotawi$ linen, 3 dinâr< 2x4 on na bundle ef Dabiyi,*' 
2 diuâra and on every baleoË v-4 2 dinürs. At Athbbar, on every 


load one dinär, and on every basket vf saffrou one dinär, ns also on 
everÿ slave. This is levied from forsons leaving the town; the 
same dues aro charged at as-Sirrain ui everyone passing through, 


as well as ut Kamurän. At ‘Agan geancis ar à Lpraistéth Fakäus 


dinärs aud onc-teuth of the value is exacted in ‘Aththart dinärs.f 
Jtis estimated thnt the royal treasury receives about one-third of 
the goods of merchants. Tho search here is ver; strict. The ens- 
tom dues paid at the coast towus are Light, Ghaläfiqah only excepted. 
The land taxes aro as follow :—on tbe cwavans$ of Juddah half a 


1 Tho uncostor of this brauch of the ‘Alawiyyah was AL Muhavemnd 
al-Qüsim, the Rassile. 80 called from having hud n property nt ar-Rass nvar 
al-Maiuab, where ho rosided and where be died in AI. 25 “The dynasty 
is called altur him, but the first to make himscif rater of Sa‘dnh was his 
grandson Vahv£ ibnu-lHusain who was aclnowliet 4 finâin in 288 under 
the title of al-Hidé dln-LHagg.  Al-MHadi due à ris CE For à detail. 
ed account of Lhis dynasty the reader is refergqu + gt : mg Fun 
page LR& nd note 127. " 


sidi À 
2 ‘Umän came under the prie of he et Had EL °'a55 5 When 
Mufizen-dDanlah Buwaih wbo was alrendy mater sf Je sont. of Caliphate, 





scoot & largo force under ane of hi ter ces a gs e country, which 
had failen in the hands of the UYaramitah. An Arconut of this expedition is 
given iu tho Kémil of Ibau-l-Athir, Vol. Vi, p. HS, 


8 J'his is a kind of eloth of üne texture, so callod from Khatà, à town of 
Egypt, where it was mauufactured. 


À Caïled frgm tho town of Dabiq in Egypt where it was manufactured. 


6 From this statement it in sufe fu cnetucde tnt he ‘Aththari dinér was 





the highor in value. The value of the ‘Aththariyyäh dinärs was about nine 
shillings Ôf our own money. 


8 Tho caravans passing figues Makkah ici Juddah are called quläd 


from the cireumstuuce of the 1 jonrney pgecupyiug four days, . during which the 


camelswrink once only. ‘ho original meaning of qid, the singalar of quiäd, | 


is ‘the day où which a quartan fever éomes.” See Lane, eub. voce, 
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x 

diuär at both al-Qarin and Batn Marr. At the gate of Zabid, one 
dinër on every load of musk, and half a dinär on every bale of linen. 
‘At other toll-houses payments are made in ‘Alawë dirhams. The 


_ruler of Sa‘dah does not exact taxes from anyone, but he takes 


one-fortietl ! from merchants. : 

The Peninsula is a tithe-land® Af ‘Umän, on every palm-tree 
one dirham is levied. I have found it stated in the work of Ibn 
Khurdädhbah that the tribute of al. Yaman is 600,000 dinärs. 1 
do not know what he monns by this, nor bave I seen this statement 
in the Kuäbu-l-Kharäj,5 on the contrary it is well-known that the 
Peninsula of te Arabs is subject to tithes. The province of 
al-Yaman was jp former times digidad into three administrations, 
one Govèrnor for al-Janad and its districts, another for San'‘&’ and 
its districts, and a third for Haghramaut and its districts. Qudämnah 
ibo Ja‘far al. Kätib ps slated tbat the revenue 6f the two sacred 
cities i8 1OU,Q0 d'iutes, Gt ni-Yaman 600,000 dinärs, of al-Yaimämah 
and al. Bahrain 810.000, and of *Urnän 300,000 dinärs. The natives 
of this country are men of contented disposition and lean of 
figure. They are satisfied with little food and with scanty raiment. 
God has favonred them with the best of fruits and the mistress of 
trees, nawely, dates and (he palm.$ It is related in a traditioné 
that tho Prophet of God ouce said, “ Honour your father'a sister the 
palm-troe, fur it was created cf the mud of which Adam was created, 
aud aunc of the trocs are fecundated through the male excepting 


1 This being the fixcl rate in Zañät, Cf. Hamilton’s Hedaya, TI. 26. 
8 Sec ahuve, _page 107, note 4 ‘ 

68 The “Book of Tribute” 5 Abu-i-Faraj Qudänrah ibn Ja‘fur al-Kätib, 
extraots of which haÿbibeur odired and trauslated hy"M, de Giono in the sixbh 
volume of his Ihhbliothers Geographorum. Qudimab wiote some Jours before 
al-Mngaddasi. The date of his death was AT, 887, For the statement ro- 


. ferrod 10, seo also M, de Goeje's uote on page 108 cf his translation of Ibn 


Khurdñdbbah. : 

4 The claim of the palm for superiority i8 auccossfully contosced by 
the vise in an interesting chapter ;a tbe Kitabu-l-Buldan, entitled fadhiu-t- 
hablah ‘ala-n-nakklah, p. 134, 

6 The authoritics are: Ab “Abdi-fléh Muhemmod ibu Ahmad, #1 tho city 
of Arrajän; al-Qëdhi al-Flaeau ibn ‘Abdu-r-Rabmän ibu Kballid; Müsa 
ibnu-l-Husain; Shaibänu ibn Farrükh (died AR. 235; Abu-l-Muhaäsin, 1, 710); 
Masrür ibn Sufyän at-Tamimi; al-Auzëi (AH. 88-157; Nawau, p. 882); 
‘Urwab ibn Ruwaim (died 136 or 140; Abw-EMauhusin, 1, 878); À ibn 
Abi Tälib. V. : 
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this tree; and do ye nive your women fresh and ripe dates to eat 
at their pariurition, and if there be no fresh dates, then give them 
dried dates of ile season.” - 
With rererd to distances it is to be noted thäât tho word ‘and 

is copulative, that the word ‘then’ expresses order of following 
and that the word ‘or’ is.alternative; for example, when wo 
say ‘to such and such a place and such and such a place” it is 
implied that the bwo places are in the same locality, sach as 
Khulais and Amaj, Mazinän and Bahman-abä:h; wben we say 
‘then, it is taken in conjanctio: with the word preceding it, ag 
for example: to Batu Marr, then to ‘ Usfän; to Ghazzah, then to 
Rafah; and when we say ‘or’ we go back to the word before the 
last, as when we say ‘from ar-Ramlah to Îliyä or to ‘Aaqulän, 
from Shiräz to Juwaim or to Shah. We have computed the 
marhuluh |stage] at 6 or 7 Jarsakhs; if it happens to be more 
than this, we place two dots over tne 4& (the last letter of the word 
sarhaluh); if it excceds ton, we place two dots below the Zäm 
(the penultimate letter of the word murkaluh) ; if the stage be less 
than six farsakhs, we place one dot above the La! You travel 
frou Makkah to Batn Marr$ one stage, then tn ‘Uxfän one 
stago, then to Khulaist and Amajt one stago, theu to al-Khaimf 


1 The oditor remarks in a footnotn that in neither codex are these dots 
to be found, 

2 Ban Marr is also called Marru-dh-Dhnhrän, Marr being the name of the 
village and adh-Dhabran the valley ju which it is aituated. It is now calléd 
Wädi Fâjimah. HBatn Marr is doscribed as à large and populous plie, 
abounding in streams and rich in coru-fields and palms. It is 16 miles dista 
from Makkah, 

8 There is 4 distance of 83 miles between ‘Uslän and Batn Marr. There 
are several wells at this'place. 

# Khulais is mentioned by the author of the Qimäs as a fortress between 
‘Usfän and Qudnid and also by Abu-]-Fidë’ who likewise places a distance” 
of one stuge between it and ‘Usfäu, the latter boing tu the south. (éo.. 
graphie, T. 109. ‘ 

5 The ordinary rond goes from ‘Usfän straight to Qudaid, which here figares 
a8 Khaim Umm Ma‘bad. In his flight however the Prophet went from ‘Usfän 
to Amaj ami thence to Qudaid. See Ibn Hishäm, Life oj Muhammad, I, 832. 

8 This station is at à distance of 24 miles from ‘Usfan, The name by 
which it is gonorally known is al-Qudaid. In the neighhourhood of al-Qudaid 
Was énCamped the Arab lady in whose tent the Prophet rested during his 
fight, hénce the station is sometimos called Khaimat, or the ‘Tent, of Umm 
Mu‘bad (this being the name of he Arab lady). 

21 
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one stage, then to al-Juhfah!l one stage, then to al-Abwä’? 
ene stage, then to Suqyä Bani Ghifär® one stage, then to 
al.‘Arj* one stage, then to ar-Raubä’ë one stage, then to 
fuwaithah one stage, then to Yathrib one stage$ You travel 
from Makkah to Yalamlam,7 one stage; then to Qarn,ê onc 
stage; then to as-Sirrain, one stage. You travel from Makkah 
to Bustän Bani ‘Amir, one stage; then to Dhät ‘lrq,!l one 


‘stage; then to al-Ghamrah,l$ one stage, You travel from 


Makkah to Qarin, one stagc; then to Juddah,lè one stage. 
From Batn Marr to Juddah it is one stage. You travel from 


1 From the last station the distance in 27 miles to al-Juhfah. Al-Juhfah is 
the miqäf of the Syrians when not passiog throngh al-Madinah and the sea 
îs about 8 miles distant from it. \ 

à At 27 miles from al- -Jukfab. Al- Abwi is midway boiweeu Makkah and 
al-Madinah, being distant about 126 miles from each. 

8 At 29 miles from al-Abwë. Jt hs, ranoing streau, à garden and 
palms. 

* Accordiug to al-Hamdäni at 24 miles tot the last station. 

5 Al-Handäni places Ruwaithah before ar-Ranh&. The order according 
tohim stands thus: al.‘Arj to Ruwaithah 24 miles; Ruwaithah to ar-Rauhë’ 
18 æiles; ar-Rauh&’ to Suyñlah 24 miles ; and Sayalah to al-Madiuah 23 miles. 

According to Ibu Khurdädhbah: from as-Snqyä te ar-Ruwaithah 36 miles, 
then to as-Sayälah 84 miles, then to Malal 19 miles, then to ash-Shajarah 
12 miles. Ash-Shajarah is the miqät of al-Madinah and is 6 miles distant 
from it. 

6 The whole distance between Makkah and al.-Madinah is according to 
al-Ya‘qübi 225 miles, bat tbe distances in 1bn Khurdädhbab amount to 268 
miles. The reader is referred to Sprenger’s Post-und Reiserouton des Orients, 
of which use has been mudo in these notes. 

T See Yüqüt, IV. 1025, and Géographic d’ Aboulfeda, 1. (2£. 

8 Called also Yarnu-l-Manüzil. It is 51 miles distant from Makknh and 
86 from af-T&'if which is duo right of it. See Yaqutb, 1 V, 72. 

% On the borders of the sea, at four or five davx from Makkah, near 
Juddah. Yaäqüt, III. 89, Distant about 19 parasangs from Haly. Géographie 
@ Aboulfeda, I. 125. 

10 On the pilgrim road of al-‘Iräq, at 24 miles from Makkah. Water is 
abundant. 

U The miqät of the pilgrims of al.‘[rug, ai 22 miles from Bustän Bani ‘Amir. 

13 At 28 miles from Qbait ‘irq. Hero are lanks and wolk. Between 
Ghamrah aud Dhät ‘Irq is Aujäs, whero the battle of Hunain was fonght. 

18 Al-Idrisi: from Juddah to Makkubh 40 miles. Sprenger remarks that 
Juddah was first colonized by Persian merchants in the calipbate of ‘Uthmän. 
The port of Makkah or rather ut-W&'it was before that Shu‘aibah, Cf. Yaqüt. 
1IT, 801. 
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al-Jubfah to Badr, one stage; then to as-Safrä and al-Ma‘lät,! one 
stage; then to ar-Rauhä’, one stage. Vou travel from Badr to 
Yanbu', two stages; then to Ra’su-l-‘Ain, one stage; then to al- 
Ma‘din (the mine) one stage; then to al-Marwah, two stages. 
You traval from Badr to al-Jär, one stage; then to àl-Juhfah 
or Yanbu‘, two stages either way. You travel froni Juddah to 
al-Jär or as-Sirrain, four stages. You travel from Yethrib 
to as-Suwaidiyyah or to Batnu-n-Nakhl$ two stages either 
way. From as-Suwaidiyvah to al-Marwah, the same number of 
stages; and likewise from Betau-n-Nakhl to Ma‘dinu-n-Nadgirah.# 
If you wish to take the high road to Ecypt, travel from al- 
Marwah to as-Suqyä;$ theu,to Badä Ya‘qüb,t three stages, 
then to al-‘Aunid,' ove stage. If you 70 to Syria travel from 
as-Suqyä to Wüdi-l-Qur&$ one siage; then to al-Hijr® one 
stage; then to Taimaä’,10 three stages. If you desire to travel 
to Makkah by the Küfah road, take from Zubälah,ll which is 
inbabited and has abundance of water, to ash-Shuqüq, 21 miles; 
then to al-Bitän,!8 ?9 miles; then to atb-Tha‘labiyyah, 29 miles. 


L As-Safra', Yaqut, 111. 399. Ibn Hisham, I. 434. Al-Ma‘lät, Yäqüt,, IV. 
577. Also mentioned bytthe author of the Qämës. Uthoïl (Hamäsah, I. 487) 
is situated between Badr and 1h80 two places. * 

4 Tia is 4 different place front Mu'dinu-6-Naqirah. Their respective posi- 
tious may be soon in Sprensez's Kurte of Arabia in the Volume referred to. 

8 Or Batn Naëhl. Ltis ar tws sieges from al-Madinah, af-Taraf being the 
intermei,ate station. The distance 18 22 miles from Batu Nakhl to at-Taraf 
and 35 from at-Taraf Lo al-Madinah. 

# At Ma‘dinu-n-Nagirnb, on tho grent pigrim route of al-‘Trüq, the road 
branches off to al-Madiuah. Th first atation is al-‘Usailah 46 miles. From 
this to Bagn Nakhl is 36 miles. 

8 This is Suqy# Yazid. 

6 The Badei-regia of Ptolemy according to Sprenger. 

T On the sca-coast. It was the port of Qurh. 

8 Arother name for Qurh. 

9 The Hijr of Sülih. The Petra of the Romans. 

10 The Themma of Ptolemy. At Taimë was the famous castle of as- 
Samau’al ibn ‘Âdiyä, which was known as al-Ablaqu-l-Fard. See Ibn Khurd. 
p-. 128 and Géog. d’ Ahoulf., I. 107. 

1 The stations above Zubülah are: al-Qädisiyyah, 15 miles; al-‘Udbaib, 6; 
al-Mughitbah, 24; ai-Qar‘@”, 22; Wäqisah, 24; al-‘Aqgabah, 29; and al-Qi', 24. 

18 This place is also called Qabru-l-‘Ibädi (Irn Kburd., 126). For this 
appellation, see Géog. d’ Aboulf., 1. 181 note 1. Väqüt however gives another 
tradition in explanation uf the name. $ee Vol. LV., p. 28, 
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Atb-Tha‘labiyyah marks the end of one-third of the way, an 
inhabited place, with a large nuruber of tauks and several wells 
of brackish but drinkable water. Then to al-Khuzaimiyyah, 32 
miles; then to Ajfur, 24 miles; then to Faid, 36 miles. The 
latter is a flourishing town with two forts and has abundanco 
of water. Then io Tüz,! which is half way, 31 miles; then to 
Bamirä’, 20 miles. It has many tanks, an abundant supply of 
‘water and cultivated fields; the water is brackish but drinkable. 
Then to Häjir, 33 miles; then to Ma‘dinu-n-Naqrah? 34 miles. 
It has a fort; tbe water-supply is poor and the place abominable, 
Then to al-Mughithah,® 33 miles; then to ar-Raladhah, 24 miles, 
J'he water is bitter and the place ig ruins. Then to Ma‘din Bani 
Sulaims 24 miles ; then to as-Salilah, 26 miles: then to al-Umag, 
21 miles Al‘Umag has hu wulle, has he watei 25 not abun- 
das Tous te nllifèiivah, 32 miles; then to ut Mislah, 44 
Large à. be à 





TE LL aude of tanks and water is abundaut. 





at, L mies here js abundunt water here. 


É ed ae: : Mlikoh] from al-Basrah. go frnu 


al- Basrah o al-Hufair,? 18 miles; then to ar-Ruhuil,$ 2R miles ; 


1 Al-Mngaddasi describes Tüz as being mtnuy betsin ul Küfah and 
Makkah. Other googruphers say this oi Foud, the cation next before Ta. 
The total of distances between the two termiri being 751 miles, the middle 
would fall at 3754 miles from startinw point, that is io say, ut à place between 
Faid and Tüuz which are 849 and 380 miles distant from 4l-Kufah respoctively. 

$ Called also Ma‘dinu-l-Quraishi. Ai -Nagrab is also epelé an-Narirah. 

8 Called also Maghithatu-]-Mäñwn. 

$ Ibn Khurdädhbah and Qudñmal both gros with al-Mugaddasi in fhe 
order of these stations, namely, ar-Rubadhah, Ma‘din Ban Bulain, as Salitah 
and al-Uimaq. From Yugüt Lowever {lil, p. 128), it is evident that vext 
after ar-Rabadbal comes as-Salilah with 26 milos beiweun them, 80 that tho 
order stands as follows: ar-Rabadhah, as-Snliiah, Mafiin Hani Sulaim and 
al-Uwaq. This is also the order in al-Va‘quki with the cxesption that he 
places al-Umeq before Ma‘diai Bani Salaim. Thai this is mot the case 
appears from Yüqüé (111, p.728). Syprenger in his Karte foliows tho order of 
al-Ya‘qübi. Under ar-Rabodhah Yäqüt astuces that il is siluatud between 
8s-Balilah and ‘Umaq ! 

6 Before el-Hufair there ïs à small station oaïled nl-Manjaghüaiyvah nt 6 
miles from al-Basrab. From th'e tation to al-Hufnir tho distance acenrding 
to al-Bakri is 10 miles, 80 that between al-Basrah and al-Hnfair there are 
18 miles ag in the text. 

8 The author of the Qémés wrilos ar-Ruhil, but Yäqut leaves nol a donbt 
that the proper form ie ar-Ruhail. 
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then to ash-Shnji, 27 miles, then to Hafar Abi Müsä,! 26; éhon to 


Mäwiyyah, 82; then to Dhätu-l-‘Ushar, 29; then to al-Yansü‘ah, 
23; then to as-Sumainah, 29; then to al-Qaryatain, 22 ; thon to 


an-Nibäj, 23; then to al.‘A nsajuh, 29 ; thon to Rämuh….… ; then 
to Immarah, 27; theu to Tikhfah, 26; then to Dhariyyah, 18; 
then to Jadilah, 32; thon to:Mulhah,3 35 ; then to ar-Ruqaï‘iyyah,i 
26 ; then to Qubà, 27 ; then to as-Sunbulah,4 27; thon to Wajrah, 
40; then to Dhät ‘Irq, £7. The whole distance is 700 miles.ô 
The road of the West: you travel from Veailahé to Sharaf 
Dhin-Numl,T one stage; then to Madyan, one stage; then to 
LR 

1 Between agh-Sbaji and Hafar Abi Müsä Ibn Khurdädbbah mentions 
al-Kharjs’ (Vigüt, 11, p. 418). Hafar Abi Müsi are a number of wells which 
Abü Musä’al-Agh'ari caused to be dug during his governorship. Abü Müsa 
was appointed to the government of al:Bagrah by ‘mar in AN, 17, in suc- 
cession to al-Mughirah. [le was deposrd by ‘Uthmän in A.H. 29. 

2 This is evidentiy Faljah which Yäqüt places next before ad-Duthinah, 
(IT, p. 550). 

8 Althongh Yäqüt mentions a place on this road by the name of ar-Raqaifï, 
it is certain from a comparison of the statements of Yäqüt (IT, p. #54} and 
tho anthor of the Téju-l-"Arts (IX, p. 195), that this station is thai Lune un 
ad-Datbinah, which is also called sometimes ad-Dafinah. 

4 This should be ash-Shubaikah as stated by M. de Gosjo. In place 
ef this station Ibn Khurdädbbah and Qudwmah have Marrën (Yagut, IV 
p- 470). " 

8 This in doubtless & roun number. llowever, M. do Gooje hum ben af 
pains La verify our aulhor’s statemeut. The aggregate of the miles artuult 
given is 571. Adding to this the distance betwoen ‘Aasajah and Rämah, say 
29 miles, wo get 600 miles up to Dhat ‘rq. Now the distance from Dhût ‘Irq 
to Makkah is 56 miles, 80 that there only remains 44 miles, which M. de Goeje 
thus accounts for. The distance from al-Basrah to al-Hufuir is reully 36 
and not 18 miles; this gives us 18 miles, and the remaining 26 miles 
may be taken to be the mnileage of a station omitted by al-Muqaddagi, which 
is called al-Majäzah aud which is situated between Dhätu-l-‘Ushar and al. 
Yansü‘ah. With regard to the distance between al-Bagrah and al-Hufair, how- 
ever, it is to be remarked that although the statement of Yäqüt (II, p. 297), 
bears out that of M. de Goeje, both al-Bakri according to Sprenger aud the 
author of Täju-l-‘Aräis say that the distance between these two places is only 
18 miles. 

6 Or Aflah, the Elath of the Old Testament and the Aelana of classical 
geographers. A fortress called ‘Agabah now occupies the site of Waïlah as 
it is to this day one of the stations on the route of Egyptian pilgrims to 
Makkah. Smith's Dict. of G. and R. Guog., I, 49 a, 

1 This is Sbarafu-1-Ba‘l of which the only description we have is that it ïs 
a mountiau on the Syrian route to al-Madinah. "There is nothing to show its 
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al-A‘rä”,! one stage ; then to a halting-placc (without a name), one 
stage; then to al-Kuläyah® one stage; then to Shaghb, one 
stage; then to Badiü$ one stage; then to ash-Sharjain ;* then to 
aBaidh&’, then to Wädi-l-Qurä The route now in use is as 
follows: from Sharaf Dhi-n-Nam] to as-Salä; then to an-Nabk ;6 
then to Dhabbah 6 then to al-‘Aunid;, then to ar-Ruhbah; then 
to Munkhüs; then to al-Buhaïirah; then to al-Ahsä’; then 
to al-“Ushairah; then to al-Jär; then to Badr. If you travel 
; to Makkah from ‘Umäu, go from Subär to Nazwah; then to 
‘Ajlah, 30 miles: then to ‘Adhwah, which is a fortress, 24 
111. miles; then to, Bi'ru-s-Silah, 30 miles; then to Makkah, 21 
days; on this route four stations are with wells, while eight 
stages pass through a desert of sand. If you travel to it 
from Hajar, go from al-Ahs& to... To reach it frori San‘à 
one travels first to ar-Raïdah, one stage; then to Athañt 


position beyond the statement of al-Muqaddasi that it is the next station 
after Waiïlah. On the other hand almost all other geographers who have 
described this route suy the station next to Waïlah is called Hagl, tho Aïale 
of Ptolemy according to M. de Goeje. Tho probability is that the station 
itself bears the name of Haul and that Sharafu-l-Ba'l is the name of a hill iu 
its neighbourhond. 

1 This station is called in Ibn Khurdädhbah al-Aghzä’ and in al-Idrisi 
al-A‘di”, ° 

3 In Ibn Khurdädhbab this is called ai-Kiläbah. 

8 This is Bada Ya‘qub. Jt was from this place that Jacob set for Ecypt. 

+ In Ibn Khurdidhbah and Qudämah, as-Surbatain. 

6 An-Nabk or an-Nabak. Yäju-l-‘Aräs, VII, p. 186. 

6 À village on the Lorders of the ea, at 70 miles front Bud8 Ya‘gük 
Yaqûüt, KIT, p. 464. | 

7 In Koith Johnston’e map of Asia in tha Royal Atias Nuzwab, ‘Ajlal: and 
Biru-s-Silah are all marked. He also hus à place milvuy letween ‘Aïjlah 
and.bBiru-s-Silah which ho calls Adhad. But, while it. dislanee between 
Nazwah and Biru-s-Silüh in ul-Mugnddasi js only ‘4 miles, ine distance 
betwecu these two places in che map is more bhun tirelvo degrees. These 
dames are spelt in the Atlas as follows: Nezwah, Ajla, Adhud aud Bires 
Selah. The first two will Le fonnd ix the mup in If and the last two in Gf. 

8 A lacunain the text. ‘Thé route from Hajnr passes throngh al-Yamü. 
wah, The statious from al- Yamämah to Makkab according to 1bn Kl.urdudh- 
bah are: al-‘Irdh; al-Hadiqah, as-Saih; ath-Thaoiyyah: as-Safruh; as- 
Sudd; Sidärah; al-Quryatain. At al-Qaryatain the Yamämabh route joins the 
great Basrah to Makkah route. 

9 À town with vinoyarde, corn-fields and springs. The peoplesof the 
country oall this place Lhäfit (Vuqut, T, p. 115.) 
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then to Khaïwär:l then to al-A‘mashiyyah ;? then to Sa‘dah; 
then to Gharfah :# then to al-Mahjarah; then to Sharüräh ;# then 
to ath-Thujjab; then to Kuthbah;5 then to Yabauban,ÿ which 
is at a distance of 8 miles fiom Jurash ; thon to Banät Jarm,? one 
stago; then to Jasadä’ 8 then to Bishah; thon to Tabäläh:5 then 
to Ranyabh ;!° then to Kudayy ;!i then 10 Safr ;!% then to Turabah ; 
then te al-Futuq; then to al-Jadar ;l5 then to al-Ghamrah.l# 


1 Sce above, page 139, note 2. 1t is a large village rich in vineyerdg:: 


which produce grapes ir bunches af largo si. There are two tanks in it and 
its inhabitants are ‘Umaris, ie, descendants of ‘Umar ibyu-l-Khattab. Ibn 
Khurdadhbah, 

3 A place without inhabitants, where there is à small spring. Jhit, 

8 In Jby Khurdidhbal it is called ‘Ariqak. It is auinbabited uod with 
but little water. 

+ Or Sharüm Räbh, a large village with springs and viucyards. KZ 

6 In Ibn Khurdädbbab Kutnah, a large village with wolls. —. 

6 Yabanbam or Yahbambam, as also Abanbam or Abambam. fie with. 
out inhabitants. With reference tu the statement of the auther that it is at 
a distance of 8 miles from duraslh, M. ile Gocje remarks thut Qudämah says 
this of Kutbbuh, Ibn Khurbädbbah of Thujjah, nnd al-Tdrisï of Sharum, 

T Or Banät Harm. Thik is donbtless Banät Harb which uccording to 
VäquL ia more generally called H:rb (LI, p.283). it is « iurge village with à 
spring and a well. | 

8 .‘asada’ or Jusadè’. 1t has a well but 10 inhabitants. a 

9 A large town with springs. 

10 A village with palmg and springs. These springs arc of the kind known 
as butl tr, namely, water flowing undernoeath gravelly groauds, at a depth 
of two enbits or lens, sometimes even at such a little depth as to Le forced uw} 
by the impact of animals hoofs. Yasgut, IT, p. 826. 

I Itis Kara in 1be Khurdädhbah : à placp with palms and aprings. 

2 This is called Safn°in 1bn Khurdadhbah. He places it next to Turabah 
and spoaks of it ag having two wells, 

18 This is called al-Jadad by Qudamah. Itis12 miles distant from al- 
Ghamrah, tho third station from Makkah on the Küfah route. At al-Gbamrah 
the rad parts, those making for Makkah going Ly way of Dhät ‘Jrq and 
those for al-Yaman by way of ul-Jadud. There is une well only, with palms 
and fields watored by means of camels. Qudämah, p. 188, 

4 The distances in miles betweun th@ stutious on this route aro as 
follows: 


Yrora San‘ä’ to Raidah 20 m. Gharfah 22 m. 
Atbañit 16 m. AI-Mahjarah 12 m. 
Khaiwän ù 15 m, Sharû Rä&h L4 m. 
ARA‘maghiyyah 17 m, Ath-Thujjah 16 m. 


5. Sa‘dah 22 m. 10, Kotbbah 20 m. 
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The direct routel ïis through at-Ti'if; L have not travelled 
on this route. From Makkah to at-Ta'if there are two routes. 
You go to Bir Ibui-l-Murtafñ‘, one stage; then to Qarn, one 
stége; then to at-Ta'if, one stage. The other route is by 
way Of “Arafit, two stages over the hill® To reach Makkah 
from Wailab, through which all pilgrims from the west have 
to pass, there are several routes. The route along tle coast 
geea from Wailah to Sbarafu-l-Ba‘l, onc stage ; then to as-Salä, 
one stage; then to an-Nabk, ouo stage; then to Dhabbah, one 
Btage; then to ‘Aunid, one stage ; then to ar-Rubhbah, one stage ; 
then to Munkkus, one stage; then to al-Bubairah, once stage; 
he to al-Ahsä’, one stagel........... then to al-A‘r&”, one stage; 
p toal-Kuläyah, one ane then to Shaghb, one stage; then 
Haas, une slago; then to agh-Shurjain, one stage; then to 
#l-Boidhà’, ane stage ; then to Qurb, one stage; then to Snyya 
Vosid, ie stage. As for al-Yaman, it is hardly possible for 
ao to éotapute the uomber of stages over the different routes run- 
niug through i6 as in tbe casc of other districts; 1 will however 





Fabige bris tr. Ranyah 22 m. 
Banni dou 20 in. kodayve 16 m. 
Jasada 22 m. uestratht 16 &. 
Bisghab 2] m. Satr 22 m. 
15. Talalah 11 m. 20. Futuq 238 m. 


! Ju the route described above the traveller goes in the first instance to 
al-Ghamrah and then turns back to Dbäi‘Tiq. There is however a direct 
route to Makkah from al-Faiug, through Qarnu-l-Manüzil and Biv {bni-l- 
Murtañi‘. Sprenger writes, ‘On tbe road between Safr and :4-Futag there 
is a station called Jildün. From this station to Ra’su-l-Manñjih is 12 miles. 
This is he mom northerly point on this route. Here tbe iravellor Lukes 
a turn fo the sonth-wost. Ra’eu-]-Manügib is not a fiatiun, this being 
Qarnu-l-Manäzil, which is 6 miles farther on. Qudämuah .vident'y describes 
the same route on p. 19. 

8 From ‘Arafñt the travellor passes to the valley of Na‘ñman over à hill 
called Na‘mänu a-Saunte from its Loius, always carncd vith clouds. From 
the valley of Nn'män the rond slopes xpwards fe the sammit of an ascont 
['agabah] from which one gets a view of at-Ta'if. Tho road descende again 
and again rises to a small clovation which is called T'an‘imu-t. T4’if, to dis- 
tinguieh it from the place of the same name neur Makksh. 

8 Thore is a lacuna here. The stationa which follow are not a continuation 
of the same route, but are on the jand route which passes through Madyan. 
Al-A‘ri” is the station next after Madyan. Both reutes have already bcen 
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State what I bave known and summarize what Ï have heard, 
From San‘& to Suds’, 42 farsatks. From on à to Hadhramaat, 
72 farsakke. From San‘, to Dbamär, 16 Jarsakhs; then to 
Nasafän a.d Kablän, one stage (of 8 fursafhs); then to Hujr and 
Badr, 20 fursakke ; then to ‘Adau, 24 fursakhs. From Dlamüär to 
Yabsib, one stage (of S furxakhs); then to as-Sahül, one stage 
(of 8 farsakhs); tlen to ath-Thujish, the same distance ; theu to 
ai-Janad, the same. From San‘à’ to al-Janad, 43 farsakhs. From 
Sau‘à” Lo ai-“Urf, one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; <hen to Ajlhän, 10 
farsakhs ; then to Jubläu, 14; then td Zabid, 12 Frem Sau‘ä’ to 
Shibäm, on stage (of 8 fursukhs). From Sau‘ä’«to ‘Aththar, 10 
stages!  Lastly from - Adan te Abyau, 3 farsukks. 


« Tue Proviner or AL-‘TRäQ. 


It is the couutry of men of refinement,? and the spring 
head of the learned. Of pure water and wundelully fine air, 
it wd the couutry choseu by the “Caliphs. It has produced 
Abü Hanifahé the Doutor G£ Doctors, and Sulyän,t tho chief 
üf the Readers, aud was the birth-place of Abü ‘Ubaidah,b 


na, 


1 Al-Muqaddasi appoars to use the stage here for a distance of 8 farsakhe, 

3 To givo the full significance of the wonil ss, it will not be amiss to 
transeribe what Arab jexicowraphers say in definilion of it. Tl'he word signi- 
lier according Lo Lane Excellent, or 2legant, in mind, manners, and address or 
speceh ; and va person, countentnce, or qurb, guise, or ceturnael appeurance ; or all 
of those ,ualities conbiued: ur clever, ingentous, tulelligent, or acute in intel: 
ects acellesumercd, auell-bred, accomplished or pocite ; beautifuë in person or 
countenauce ; clegunt, ox Jrucejut, 

8 Abù Hanifah was à native of al-Küfab, but when Baghdäd was fonnded 
al-Mansur invited hit t6 ihe new capital of the Caliphate. where he died in 
Al. 150. Je was buried in the Klhnisuran cemcotery in tho eastors quarter 
of the ciiy. His shrino forms one of the suburbs of tho modern town of 
Baghdad. Abu Ianifah was boru in AIT, 50. 

% Sufyän ibn ‘Uyainah. See ante, page 60, note 2. Sufyän lies buried at 
al-Hajun in the Jannatu-l-Ma‘lä, the sacred cemetory of Makkah. 

5 Abu ‘Ubaidah Ma‘mur ibuu-l-Muthanna, one of the most fbtated 
pbilologisis and grammariuns, He was à native of al-lasrah where ho was 
born in Adf. 110. In the yonr 188 he procseded to Baghdäd on au mvilation 
from Härünu-r-Ragbid. Ho died at al-Buagrah iu AT. 209, leaving nearly two 
bondred treatisos.  Abû ‘Ubaidah was the most accomplished scholwr of fhe 
day, especially versed in the philology of the Arubic langunge, its idioms and 
ture efprossions, and in the history of ho aucient Arabs and their battlo- 
days and postry. His life is given by Lbn Khullikäu (De Elane, III, p. 388). 
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al-Ferrä’,! Abü ‘Amr3 the author of one of the systems of reading, 
Hamzah,8 al-Kisä’i# and of mauy doctors of law, Readers and 
littérateurs, and noble persons, sages, able diplomatists, religious 
mên and excellent, witty and intelligent people. It was here that 
Abraham the Friend was born,5 aud to this country many an illus- 
trious Companion emigrated. Does itnot contain al-Bagrah, which 
: has been declared to counterbalance the whole world? and Baghdäd, 
Whose praise is widespread ? and the great Küfah and Sämarrä ? 
Its river is without doubt ong of ihe rivors of, Paradise; while 
the dates of al-Basrahé are something not to forget. In fine, its 
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L Abü Zakariyyä’ Yahyä ibn Ziyäd al-Farrë’, the grammarian, wbo wa 
distinguished by his knowledge of grammar, philologÿ, and various brancbes 
-0f literature. Al-Farrë was born at al-Küfah, but'he usually resided at 

” Baghdïid. Ho wrote several works on grammar and the Qur'ân, and acted as 
tator to the two sons of al-Ma’mün. He died A.H. 207 on the road to Makkah 
at the ago of sixty-three yéars. His life will be found in Ibu Khallikän, IV. 
63. 

3 Abü ‘Amribnu-l-‘'Alë&. See ante, p. 61, note 9. 

8 See ante, p. (1, uote 7. 

* Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali in Hamzwh al-Kisë’i, one of the seven readers of tho 
Qar'än aud & groat grammariun and pbilologist. He was born at al-Küfah 
iu A.H. 112 and died at ar-Nayy in A.H. 189. Jim Khallikän, II. 237. 

5 Abraham’s birthplace is said to have been Küthä Rabbä, the auriont 
Cuthah of wbich mention is made in 2 Kings xvii. 24 Abraham is called the 
friend of God in Qur’än iv. 124. The name however has à biblical origin. 
Cf. 2 Chronicles xx. 7; Isa. xli. 8; and James ii. 23. 

6 Al-Muqaddasi gives the names of 49 kinds of date all to bo foundin nl- 
Basrah. They are transcribed here from page 180 p ofthe text; aome of the 
peames are of doubtful orthography and nur to be found in dictionaries : adh- 

Dhabbi, al-Harthi [ al-Härithi ? ]}, al-Khaishüm, as-Sabri (*}, os-Sukkar, al. 
Baghkar, at-Tabarzadh, al-Ahinar [the red], al-Asfar [the yellow), al-Khuns 
tuwäni, alsMa‘qili, al-Azädb, al-Hilbath [re Lisänu-l‘Arab, «ub vace. The 
text reads al-Hilyätk], al-Karrämi, al-Quthriyyah (?, [M. de Goeje proposes. 
to read al-Qithäwiyyah. The word might also be al-Qishriyyah, Cf. Lano 
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AS | 05 Dates, or dried dates, having mruob J25 {or skin).], al-Quraifi (?) 


[M. de Gooje proposes ël-Quraidhi], al-Haîräm [Lisäëno-l.‘Arab al-Hairän, ] 
al-Bidäli (2), ar-Rifi, al-‘Arüsi, al-Bädhinjäni, al.Ibrähimi, az-Zunbür', al-Ya. 
dhüdh [at-Ta‘dbüdh], al-Birnäj, al-Mubaddar (F), al-Bairüui, agh-Shuwaïgi (?) 
[there is a species of date called ash-Shuouithi], al-Jaisuwän, al-‘Amri, al- 
Qursshi, al-Yamämi, al-Barni, as-Sibriz, al-Hizkän (?), «l-Häbirän (?), al- 
Agfar, al-Mubakram (?), al-Qnsab, al-Jinäni, al-Mudabraj, al-Gharbi (ai- 
Gharäni of the text isa wrong reading). osb-Sharqi, al-Khwärizmi, al-Fabl, 
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excellencies are mary and countless. The Sen of Uhina tonobës 
its farthest extremity, the desert stretches alongside 6 it ns 
hou seest, and the Euphrates discharges itself within its limite 
But it is the house of sedition and famines, is daily rotrogressing 
and suffers greatly from oppression and heavy taxes ; besideu, its 
fruits are few, its vices many and tbe burdens on the people 


heavy. This is its figure and form,! and God knows best and is 


wisest. 

We have divided it into six districts and one dependency. The 
districts in the oldeu days wére mot” the same as now, with the 
exception of Hulwän but we alfaÿs follow tle actual state of 
things. 

The old districts aud tal are inscerted with the towns. 
The districts bear. tho same names as their capitals. They are, 
beginning from to Peninsula of the Arabs: al-Küfah; next 
al-Basrab ; then Wäsit ; Baghdäd ; Hulwän ; and lastly Sämarrä. 
Amoug tho towns of al-Küfah are the following :—Hammäm Ibn- 
FU mar 3 al-Jämi'ain ;* Sûr& ; an-Nil; al-Qädisiyyah ; ‘Ainu-t-Tamr, 
Of the towns of al-Bagrah are:—al-Ubullah; Shigqg ‘Uthmän ;' 


al-Ma’büri, Baïdhu-l-Baghl, al-Fäwisän (?). There is also the Saibäni date, 
which Abü Ahmad al-Müsÿi imported from al-Madinah. For only two 
montbs are fresh dates wanting în al-Bagrah, 

1 An statod before the editor has not reproduted the maps. 

3 This" provinco was called by the Persians Zrän-shahr, the origin ac- 
cording tu the best authcrities of the word ‘frég. It was divided by them 
into bwelve districts. A description of theso districts will be found further 
on. Theo Persian name of the district of Hulwän was Shädh Fairüz. 

8 The Bath of Ibn ‘Umar: it is however more properly called Hammäm 
“‘Urcar, as it was named after ‘Umur ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi Wagqäs (al-Bilädhuri, 
p- 281). Hammäm ‘Umar was situated on a canal derived from the Euphrates 
called Nabru-n-Nars. It is marked in the map of Mesopotamia which accom- 
panies Guy Le Strange's Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdäd by Ibn 
Serapion, 

# Urthetwo Mosques; the modern town of Hillah, originally knnwn vas 
Hillat (Settlement of) Bani Mazyad. Yaqüt, Il. 822. See Guy Le Strange’a 
Description of Mesopotamia, p. 259. 

6 Bothe Yäqué (ILI, 290) and el-Bilâdhuri (p. 851) have Shatt ‘Uthmän 
for Shiqq ‘Utbmän. Shatt may apply to the lands along the banks of à 
Canal, while Shiqq would apply to the canal itself, Shaft ‘Uthmän was the 
property of ‘Uthmän ibn Abi-l-‘Asi ath-Thagafi (lyäbah, II. 1098), to whom 
“Yhoiin ibn ‘Afin gave these Jands ia exchange for his house at al-Madinah 
which be had appropriated for public nse, 
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Zabän ; Badrän ; Bayäa; Nahru-l-Malik; Dubbä;l Nahru-1-Amir ;# 
Abu-l-Khaeïib;$: Sulaimänän;t ‘Abbädäv; al-Muttawwi‘ah:5 aj- 
Qindalnh % al-Maftah;7 al-Ja‘fariyyah® Of the towns of Wäait 
gre:—Famu- -8-Silh;° Darmakän ; Quräqubah ; Siyädah ; Bädhibin ,!0 
n-Sikr ; at-Tib ; Gard ; RARE Nahr Tira ;!! Lahbän; 
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l'in al-Bilédhuri (p. 368) there ü. mention made of a canal, which the 
<anthor calls Nuhr Rubhä ænd the digging of which he asrigns to the Calipb 
ar-Rushid. . Undér Dnbbä, Yäqût says the same thing of the canal of Dabhä. 
1t is not likely that those are twotdifforont canals, but wbat is the truo namo 
of the canal? Aa, Väqüt has given if under the letter d in his Dictionary, 
the name may withont hesitation be taken to be Dubba. 16 is strange, 
however, that in giving the etymology of the word Yäqüt has snid that Dubba 
meant ‘a she-goai that is confined in the tent, or house, for the sakc of. her malk 
_#herens in faci the word which has this meaning ir rubb& and not dubba. 

8 Aocording to al-Bilädhuxi (p. 362) this canal was the work of the 
Caliph al-Mansür, henea it wae first called “ Nrhr Amiri-l-Mu’minin,” but 
afterwards it came to bo known as the “Canal of ile Prinre” as al- 
Mensür had made à grant of it to his son Ja‘far. Lt is the eighth of the nine 
cauals of al-Busrah and flows at a farsakh below tho Nahr Abil-1-Khasib. 
Bee Guy Le Strange, p. 304 

8 The seventh of the ninè canals of ul-Basrah, staitod by al-Bilidhuri 
(p. 862) to have taken its name from Abu-l-Khasib Marzüq, à freedman of tho 
Caliph al-Mansür, who grantod him the lands here in fef, The rame is still 
found on the present map. Gny Le Strange, p. 307. 

4 Called after a certain Snlaimün ibn Jäbir, surnamed “the Ascetic,” 
who had taken up his abode here as a roligious warrior, J1bn Hanqal,describes 
it as lying opposite ‘Abbëdän, See Guy Le Strange, p. 302. 

5 The original form of the word is al-Mutawwi‘ah which is ugplicd to 
volunteers in a holy war. 

6 Mahru-l-Qindal, the Last of the nine canals of al-Basrah. Ses Guy Le 
Strange, p. 307. é 

T Ono of several emall towns of al-Basrah situated al°ng the bank of th 
Tigris, the order of their position being ‘Abbädän on hé sea, al-Ubnilah, 
al-Maftah and al-Madhar. Jsfakhri, p. 81. ee also G:y Lee Strange, p. 308. 

8 Al-Ja‘fariyyah lies on the dogert sids. This town had fallen into the 
hands of the Qurämitah. See Arabic text, p. 118 0. 

“9 A town on the eust bank of the Tigrisatthe head of the canal of as- 
Silh which flowed from this river seven farsakhs above Wäsig. Mamu-s-Silh 
was situated beuvoen Jabbul and the latter town, at 32° 40’ of Lat. Géog. 
d’Aboulf, II. 78. Sec also Guy Le Strange, p. 44. 

10 À considerable village below Wait on the bank of the Tigris. Yaquüt 1.461, 

1l There is a well-known town of this name in the district of al-Ahwäz 
which is probably identical with {he town mentioned above, The eAhwäz 
and Wäait districts arc contermicnus, which accounts for the same town being 
located in both districts, Tho town is aiso called Nabr Tirin. It is 35 fareakke 
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Basämiyabh ;! Üdisab. Of the towns of Baghdäd are :— an Nahre MS. 
wän; Baradän? Kärah:5 ad-Daskarah; Terästän # Härüniyyah ; 8 
Jalüla’: Bâjisaÿ Bäqubah; Iskäf ; Buwähriz; Kalwädhs ; 
Daraijän ; «1-Madä'in; Gi ;1! Sib;if SE an-Nu Fa 





distant from Wäsit and only 7 from Süqu-l-Ahwäx. Ibn Bowtah sintes (p. 28) 
that the end of the district of Nabr Tirig adjoins th, que of the districts 
of the Tigris. 

L'Yaqüé, Il. 674, Basämata. Ibnu-l-Afhir, 1x. 12», | Barhämans. See 
editor’s footnote and aleo noto at the bottom'of page 440 of the Gossary. 

3 Daradän ley on tho enstern bank of the Tigris at a &istanco of 4 Jar 
sakhs from the capital aud was the first stage en the north road. Guy.Le 
Strange, p. 89. 

8 A village of Baghdüd to which couriers ran daily from Baghdad, return- 
ing the same evening. aq IV. 224. 

4 This is evidently the same as Tarfristän which is mentioned by Ibn 
Rustal (p.164) and also in tho Kitébu-l-Buldän of Ibnu-l-Faqgih (p. 213). 
At Tarüristän there was a gantarah, or an arched structure of masonry, over 
which the Baghdëd-Klhäniqin rond passed. 1t was situated between ad- 
Daskarub and Jalüli” ut about 20 farsakkr from Baghdäd. 

5 This is the place mentioned in Ibn Rustah {jx,164) as being noar tho 
Qsatarah of Taräristün. Yaqüt (IV.946) describos it as a villugo in the 
district of Baghdad near £hahräban, ou the Khuräsän road. The wonderful 
bridge of arches of which he aspeaks and which he calls Qantaratu-l-Härü. 
aiyyah .aust be the sume as Qautarat T'arüristän already mentioned. Another 
town called al-Hürüniyyah was situntod in Syriu. 1t was founded hy Härün 
ar-Rashid, from whom it took its name. 

8 According to Yäqüt (1.454) Bäjisra was a small pleasant town to the 
east of Baghdäd und 10 farsakks distant from it. Bajisré stood on the 
Tamarrä canal. 

7 This is the place called in Täqut (I. 472) Bä‘aqubü or Ba‘qübs, which is 
the name by which it is known at the present day. Ba‘qüba lies on the Dayälai 
river (the Diyala of the maps) at a distance of 10 fursakhs from Baghdàd. 

8 Isküf Baui-l-Janaid. There were two places of this name, Iskifu-l- 
“Ulyä between Baghdad and Wüäsit in the Nahrawän district aud Isküfu-s- 
Sufä also in tho Nahrawün. Jskäüf has been identified with the ruins muw’ked 
Semak, or Snmukeh. Guy Le Strange, p. 269. 

® According to Yäqüt (I. 764) a large village with gardens and a mosque, 
in the neighbourhood of Ba‘qübä, at about 8 forsakhs from Baghdad. 

10 Yäqüt (I. 567) describes it as a large village below Baghdäd on tbe! 
weñtern bank of the Tigris. 1t was one of the seven Persian citios si 
were called collectively by the Arabs al-Mud&'in. Its original name is 
to havesbeen Darzindän. 

11 Called also al-Jil; a village below al-Madñ'in. Yäqüt, I. 180. 

18 As-Sib, or Sib Bani Kümi, ley on the bank of the Tigris, 7 areas 
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yah; Jarjaräyä; Jabbul; Nahr Säbus;l ‘Abartä 8 Bäbil: ‘Abdss : 
Qasr Hubairah. Ofthe towns of Hulwän are :—Khäniqin ; Zabüjän; 
_Shaläshilän;$ al-Jâmid;* al-Hurr; as-Sirawän;5 Handanijän.é 
Of the towns of Sämarrä are :—al- Karkh ; Ukbarä ; ad-Dür;7 al- 
Jämi'ain [tbe two Mosques]; Batt;8 Radhänât:° Qasru-l-Jags 10 


below al-Mad£’in (Qudärnah, p. 193). Hore a battle took place in AT. 262 
between the trocps of al-Mu‘tadbid and Ya‘qüb as-Saffär, in which the latter 
was completely ronted. Ibn Rustah, p.186. Ai-Æämil, VIE. 200. 

1 On the western bank of the Tigris, at the head of the canal of the same 
na%ho and 12 farsakks above Wäait. (Guy Le Strange, p. 48. 

$ À lüurge village on tho Nahrawäms canal. Yaqüt III. 604 Gny Le 
Strange, p. 266. 

8 Jn one of the MSS. this is written Shaläshän. This is also the name of 
tha vilago in the Kämil of Ibnu-l-Athir. (Se Vol. VE. pp. 172 and 181), 
Editor’s note. 

# The namv is not found in the work of Yäqüt, bat this author mentions 
& place which he calls al-Jämidah aud describes as a large village of the 
Wäsit district. This is the same as al-Jawämid of Ibn Serapion, p. 274. 

5 Ae-Sirawan is 7 stages beyond Hulwän. It is generally included in the 
province of el-Jibäl. 

6 The town called in Yêq'it al-Bandanijain (1.745). ‘he original Peraian 
name of the town was Wandaunikän. It is, he says, a well-known place on 
the far aide of an-Nahrawân towards the Jabal (Persion ‘Iraq). It is à 
dependency of Baghdäd, but might also be reckoned among the townships of 
Mibrijanqadhaqg. One of its inhabitents thus describes it: al-Bandanijain 
is a collection of hamlets, separate one from-the other and each not visible 
from the others but of which the palm trees continue with no interval, Tha 
largest bamlet was called Bäqutnéyä, whore there was à murket and whoré 
the Governor's house aad the residence of the Q5dhi stood. The other 
hamlets were Huwaiqiyn, Sie Jarnil and Filisht. 

1 There are two places bearing this name in the district of Sämanirü bath 
of which arc situated between “J'akrit anû the city uf Sunarrä, The Dür 
which is nearer to l'akrit is known as Dér of Takr:t and is the same as that 
called by Jbn Sernpion (p.267) Dür al-Härith Than other Dür, known a 
Dür of Sämarrä, formed one of the western enburbs of thaëb city, beyond 
al.Karkh. This second Dür is the plate which a!-Biladhuri calls ‘Arabôya 
(p.597). Of. al-Ya‘qübi, p. 48. 

8 Yäqüt mentions two places called al-Batt, One isa village about tha 
size of à town situated nenr Rädhän in the country round BagKdäd. The 
other i is a largo village betwenn Be‘qübà and; Buwabriz. 

% On the enstern bank of the Tigris not far from Baghdäd thore are two 
known as Bädbänu.l.A‘ë& and Rädbäou-l-Asfal, Bat the village. of 
p$t appears to be fargber to the north. Of. al-Bitädhuri, p. 266. 
en :‘t Pué. LA tæ" x desrribed bv Yäaüt (TV. 110) 
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Hari ;1 Aivwänë | Baviqë ; Sindiyyah ;8 Réquéribah ; Dimik 4 
alAnbür ; Hit; Tate ; as-Sinn. 

Should anyone: a Wy didst thou lacs Bäbil among the: 
district towns when in ancient times the whole province was. 
“called after iéP  Te-it not a fect that al-Jaihäni .began ‘his work. 
with the mention of these parts, calling the country by the name 
of Bäbil? Soalso it was called by Wabb in his Mubtadu’t an 
well as by others:of the learned,” I reply, ‘We have avoided 


as situated ubove the Palace named @}- Fr which the Oatiph al-Wäfhiq 
built at Sämarri (Of. Bilädburi, p. 207). Guy Le &trafige, Description of 
Mesopotamia, p. 266. + 

À The text has Qsy> Hari, a name not found in any other writer and 
evidently corrupt. M. de Goeje remarkathat it is probably C55+ Jawai and 
that it may stand for us Juwaith, which is a place between Baghdäd and 
Awänë near al-Baradân. it is more probable kowever that (SJ is a corrup- 
tion of wgh> Harbë, which Yäqiüt (IL. 285) describes as a small town on the 
upper end of the Dujail canal, betwcen Takrit and Baghdäd and opposite to 
ul-Hadhirah. Harba and al-‘Alth accordiog to Ibn Khurdädhbah (p. 14) 
mark the limit of the Sawäd (al-‘Iräg) on the north. Harb still exists on 
the western side of the Dujail canal, wlere thero is a magnificent stone 
bridge, now parkly in ruin, built by the last ‘Abbäside Caliph but one, mi 
Mustangir, in A.H. 629 (1232). Guy Le Strange, p. 80. 

8 More generally called Awänë, a small pleasant town with many gardens 
and trocs in the Dujnil distriot, at a distance of 10 farsakhs from Baghdid 
in a northerly direction (Yädñt.I. 395). The ruias of Awänû still exist on 
tbe left bauk of the old bed of tha Tigris. Gny Le Strange, p. 89. 

8 As-Sindiyyah is a village sitnated on the Nahr ‘Is between Baghdäd and 
sl-Anbär. (Yäqüt III. 168). Nahr ‘Îsë is tbe first of the foar great canals 
which flow off from the Kuphrates to the Tigris Guy Le Strange, p. 71. 

* À Jarge village on the Euphrates near the hamlet of al-Fallüjah (Yäqit 
11.600). Guy Le Strange, p. 71.. 

6 Aithough Häji Khalfa does not mention al-Mubtada’, there is no din 
that its author is the same person as Wakb ibn Munabbih. Wahb 
(AH. 24-114) (A.D. 646-733) was à Jew converted to Ialamism and. was 
bigbhly esteemed in his day as a transmitter of historicul information. As 
Baron de Slane remarks, a great part of the information which the 
Musulman historians give us respecting the anteislamic history of Persia, 
Greece, Yemen, Egypt “and other countries come# from him. De Slane 
adds that he was an 2 Du as Moslim crities of a later period at 
length discovered. Ibn Khallikän mentions a téatiso of his ontitled 
An account of the crowned Kings belonging to the racé”of Himyar, with their 
history, the anecdotes related of them, the MAC of su tombe and spacimens 
ef their poetry. Ibn Ehallikän IIL. 671. 
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this and the like quéstions by accepting ia the treatment of our 
subject the actual situation ef affaire, just as is the case in the 
matter of Oaths. Dost thou not see it stated that if & man who 
had sworu not to eat heads were to eat of the heads of oxen or 
sheep, he would break his oath, while Abû Yüsuf and Muhammad ! 
on the other hand say that his oath is not broken thereby? In 
respect of this I have hoard our chief doctors say, ‘We do nat 
consider this to be a difference between them; for,in the time of 
Abü Hanifah these heads were sold and eaten, while in their time 
the custom had fallen into isuse.” Now, we bavo travelled the 
empire of Isläïin through its length and krcadth and have not 
heard the people call this province.by any other name than thal 
of al-“Träq ; nay, most people do not know where Bäbil is. Again 
dost thon not see how Abü Bakr answered ‘Umar when êle latier 
askod him to send his troops to these parts? ‘“1tis more pleaus- 
ing to me, he said, that God should give into my possession one 
span of tho Holy Land than a wholo district of the districts of 
al-‘fräq.” Ile did not say ‘of the distriets of Babil”  1f it be 
furthor eaid, ‘the words of God, the most High, “—and what has 
been revealed to the two angels at Bäbil,”? are a proof in 
supporb of our contention; Lanswer, ‘This name may be made 
applicable to both the province and tle town: that it is upplicd 
te the town is a point on*which all are in accord, for no two cver 
dispute about its name; thut it is applied to the whole province 
is a coutroverted point. ltis therefore to the one who:#@ applics 
it to briug proofs.’ d 
AÏ-Küfah is a large and pleasant town, well-built, with splendid 
markets and abundant supplies, und forming a centre of habitation 
to many people who are able to lind in it eusÿ rieuus of livelibood. 
Tt was founded by Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqäsf in the days of ‘Umar. 


1 Muhammad ibnn-l-Hasan agh-Shaibani (AN. 135-189) (AD. 753-808), 
tho celebrated doctor of the School of Abü Hanifah. Sec ants, p. 149, note 4. 
His life will be found in 1bu Khallikän (11. 690). 

4 Qur’än, ii. 96. 

8 Bad ibn Abi Waqqñs was one of tho earlicst converts to the Faith and 
was present with the Praphet at the batiles of Bad Uhud, al-Kl@ndaq and 
the rest. Karly in AH. 14 ‘mar appointe . him commander of the army of 
conquest in al-‘Jräqg and tho Ras ne which he won 
towards the end of the same yenr, ovened to him the way to al-Madä’in, the 
capital of Persia, which was captured in Safar of the year 16 (March, 6$7 A. D.). 
Lu AH. 18 Su'd luid the foandetions of al-Küfah in au extensive plain uot fur 
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Every tract of sand mixed with pebbles às known as kifah,h—dost 
thou not observe the nature of the ground hero? The town 
which formerly stood in this neighbourhood was al-Hirah which 
is now in ruins. The first of the Coripanions who settled 


from al-Hirah and iyiug nbose the bunks of tho western branch of the 
Euphrates. The dwellings were inde at first of reeds but as fires were 
frequont they wore afterwarde built of brick. Sa‘d vontinned governor of 
al-Eüfah up to AH. Ÿ1 when he was deposed by ‘Umar. ïle was however 
reinstated in his forme ‘üiies in A.H. 24, early iu Lie Caiphnte of ‘U£hmaän, 
but recalled after he had beon a litule nioro than «& year iu office. Pbe name 
ef Sa‘d’s father, Abu-l-Waqqñs, was Molik ibn Wuhuib ibn. ‘Abd-Monäf ibu 
Zuhrah al-Quroghi. Sa‘d was à brave general and enc of the ten chief Com- 
panions of the Prophet ard nearly ‘rolateë to him. His death occurred in 
A.H. 65 atchis castle in al-‘Aqiy, à valley seveu or ten miies from ai-Madinah, 
and was buried at bhe famons cemetery of al. Baqi'.  Nœvaux, 5. 476. Sir 
W. Muir'a The Caliphale, p. 133, eto. 

1 Yäqüt (IV. 322) gives aa many as revon etymologies vf the word al-Käfah, 
bat tho above appears to be the best. Thnu-1l-Kalbi gives his opinion that it 
was so named froin à smalt hill in its immediate ncighbourhood which was 
called Küfün. 

8 Al-Hirah was the capital of the Arab tribes occapying tho tract west of 
the Fuphrates. It Jay on the plain of Najnf and stood like its successor 
al-Küfui: on the western braneh af the fuphratss. Long bufore its occu- 
pation by the Muelims in 12 A.II. (633 A.L).) the Lakhmite dynasty had 
ceuscel 0 rule over this city, which waa then and had been for many years past 
governed by a l'ersian Satrap (The Caliphute, p.56). The palace of Khawarnaq 
was about mile to the east of tbe city and sbood on a canal of tho same 
name wiluüch fluwed into the Luke of Najaf. As-Sadir, another celebrated 
palnce of the kings of al-Hirnh was to the west, on a Stream which also bore 
the same name. The following table givos the succession of the kings of 
al-Hirah 80 far as tloy can be fixed. Lt is taken from EyallPs Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, pp. 101-2. 

Legendary Kings :— Lenatx or Rwian. 
1. ‘AmrlI., son of ‘Adi, son of Nasr, son of Rabigh, au 7 

Lakhm dé se … 18, er FR years, 

2. Imra'u-l-Qais I. ne 4 x 

‘Amr II., son of Ne, 2 

Aus son of Qallim, ‘au A 

TIrmre’u-l-Qais II. s se 

An-Nu‘män I.,'son of No. 6, be PAEve 

of King Bahräm Gôr: snid tp ‘have renounced tho 

world and become sk anchorite at the end of his 

reign … Lo “x . .… 29 yrs. 4 m. 
Semi-hftorical Kings :— 

7 Al-Mundbir 1.: his mother was Hind of Ghassin … 44 years. 
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in a)-Küfah was ‘Ali ibn A. Tälib who was accompanied by 
‘Abdu-lluh ibn Has ne Abü-d-Dardÿ’$ After this they fol- 


8. Al-Aswad, son of No. 7: his mother. Hi, of Sbeibän, 
of Bakr PT … Fe .… 20 yoars. 
9. Al-Mundhir II. brother of No. 8, pnd son of Ilirr … 7  , 
Historicat Kinys :— 
10. An-Nu‘män Il., son #f Na à, bis mother sister of al- 
Härith al-Kindi. (2 kaow from Joshna Stylites 


that Le died from à wound in 503 AD)... . se À 
11. Abü Ya‘fnr, of the lakimite race, but not of the royal 
stock: .. .… .… 3 ” 


22. Al-Mundhir IL, son of Imrw al. Qais, do called by the 
Arñbs son of Miu-s- Sama’ , and 7 the Grecks 
"AAanobvBapos à Zakuwûs ir +49 ,, 
This prince began to reign in 505 or 506, aud was É al-Härith the 
Lame of Ghassün at ‘Ain Ubagh in Juno, 564. Hu was constantly aitacking 
the Roman borders, and is froquently mentioned by Byzantine writers. 
13. ‘Arr III, son of No. 12: his mother Hind, daugüter of 
al-Härith of Kindah. Called by the Greeks ”’AuBpos 
& 'AAagouvôdpou (554-507) + 16-16 years. 
14  Qübüs, brother of No. 18, and also son of ind (669-573). 


Cailed by the Grecks KauBéons or KaBéons 4 
15 Suhräb (a Persian Satrep, not a king) probably ess than a year. 


16. al-Mondhir IV., brother of No. 13, and son of Ilind 4 years. 
Probal,ly an interregnnm. 
17. An-Nu‘män I11, Abü Quhüs, son of No. 16 (whose reign 
may bo considered to fall between 58? and 605) … , 22 

L''AN transfarred tlio sont of government from al-Madinah to al-Kiüfah in 
the 36th year of the Fijrah, soven menthe after his accession to tho Khiläfah. 
,A1- Küfah remsined tho cépital of Lelñm for abonb five yours only, uamely, 
during the remainder of the Caliphate of ‘Ai aud bh+ tive or six months of 
al-Hasan’s reigr. Nearly a centary sfter al-Küfab was ‘o see the birth of 
the ‘Abbâside Caliphato” within itr walls but it was soon abandoned as tle 
seat of goverument. Tt'is howover destined to be tha just capital of Isläm, 
here it ia believed will the. Muhdi reign. 

8 ‘Abdu-llah ibu Mas‘ud wud appointed by ‘Umar to the charge of the tren- 
suxy vf el Küfah ng ourly as A.IL 21. Hédied in 42 AH, four yeurs before 
“AU firet got his foot in al-Küfah: bn Mas‘ was ao early ‘convert to slim 

“and was present nt all the Prophoi’s battles. Ile was à constent attendant 
on the  Btophot and 80 came to be considered as tn authority on san pointe 
“of praôtical robrion. He waa also learned in the Qnr'än end had a ‘reading ? 
of his owu (The Caliphate, p.187). Leds sometimes called Tin Umm ‘Abd 
after his motber, Ilis life will Fe found in the biographical dictionary of 
an-Nawawi, p. 869, 

8 Abu-d-Dards’ ‘Uwaimir ibn mb al-Khazraji ul-Ançäri, onde to 
the best autlicrities Abu-d-Dardñ’ died in 81 or 32 AH. &o that he could not 
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lowed in quick surcession.! Th 
it'is erected on lofty pillars of joined stones, and is beautifn] and. 
well-built. The river flows on that side of the city which is in 
the direction of Baghdäd# There are welis of brackish but drink- 
able water in it, and palm-plantations and gardens surround it on 
all sides. They have also resbrvoirs and subterrameons aqueducts. 
The quarter called al-Kunäsah* is on the side of the desert. The 


have accompanied ‘Ali to al-Küfah; but some say Lat his desih occurred 
after the butile of Siffiu, which was ‘onght iu-37 AH, (Isäbah, III. 90). Jt 
does not sppenr hoswvvér that he ever visited al-Küfah. He is said to have 
embraced the Faith sf {släm on the uuy of the battle of Badr and to have 
been present at all the subsequent lifhts. At tho same time that Mu‘äwiyah 
was appoiuted governor nf Syria, Aha-d-Dardä' was nominated to the Qädhi- 
ship of Damascus, which post he held to tho time ot his death. 1lis grave 
and that of his wife tne younger Ummu-d-Dardä’ are well-known at 
Damascus. The yeunger Ummu-d-Dardä, whvse name was Hujaimah, is 
spoken of as à lady learned in the Jaw and of ascetic temperarment, Sho wns 
called youn;çor,” or as-Snghra, as Abu-d-Dard8&’ had anothor wife who was 
also called Ummu-d-Dardë'. Theo latter’s name was Khsirah and sho was 
known &s ai. Kubrä or the Elder. Nawawi, pp. 713 and 859. Al-Bilädburi, 
p. 141. 

1 The word WŸ which occurs hero in the text is out of place, nor is it 


fonnd in MS, C which however adds words to the elfect that the city was: 


built of brick. - 

2 This musquo is the fourth among tho mosquos of Islam in point of vone- 
ration. Many enrions legends have gatbered round it. For example, the 
oven whence it is believed the first waters of the delnge gushed out is said 
to have been hore, while the ark moved forth on its course from where 
the mosqne now stands. Moses” rod and Sulomon’s ring are also said to be 
somewhere within its precincts. Yäqüt gives a lengthy description of it, 
1V.328. (Rec also Kitäba-l-Buldun, p. 173). The mosque was built by Sa‘d 


ibn Abï Wagqäs who at tho same time Inid the foundations of the oity. It 


was ufterwards enlarged during the governorship of al-Mughirah ibn Shu‘bab, 
and next ‘Ulaidu-lah ibu Ziyäd converted it into a beautiful building. ilä- 
dhuri, p. 277. : 

$ LL appears that the mosque was erccted in the centre of the city, 80 that 


the reading of MS, O, xhich has Go, Éplace of rl, is probably more 
correct. A8 a matter of, fact tho mM#l8t-place was hard by thô mosque. 
Of. al-Ya‘qübi, p. SL À RE 

+ According to Täqüt (IV. 807), it was neer thie hace 
of al-Husain ibn ‘Ali, was slain.in his attempt on the city of al-Küfah in the 
year AH. 122, when he laid open claim to the Caliphate in virtue of hie 
descent from the Prophet. The governor of the city at tho time of his 
rebellion was Yüsuf ibh ‘Umor ath-Thagafi, who was noted for his crael 
end tyrannical nature. : 





mosques is situated to the east ;ë | 
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that Zaid, grandson 
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town is ‘on the -decline ‘and its suburbs are in ruins. It was 
formerly as greatas Baghdäd. Al-Gâdisiyyaht is a town situatéd . 
en the border ef the desert; it is peopled during the pilgrim 
season, when all kinds of good things are carried to it. It has 
two gates -and a mud fortress. À canal has been carried from 
the Euphrates to a reservoir at the Baghdäd Gate. There are also 
.springs of tolerable water and another canal leading to the gate 
_on the desert side, wbich is filled with water during the pilgrimago 
genson. The town is one large market im which stands the mosque. 
Sürañ is à town with manÿ kinds of fruits and grapes; it has 


À The small town of al-Qüdisiyyah was situated in a great plain which lay 
between al-‘Atiq, an old channel of the Enphrates, on the east and al-Khan- 
. daq (the ‘Trench of Sapor’) on the west. This ia the same fosse which 
Shapur or Sapor 11. (A.D, 810-381) made along the western limits ot al-‘[riq 
from Hit to Kädhimab on the Persion Gulf as a bar to Bedouin incursions 
(Yaqüt, II. 476) On the plain here described was fought the famous battle 
of al-Qüdisiyyah, which gave the deathblow to the Kingdom of Persia and 
left the Arabs masters of tho situation. The battle lasted for four days, at 
the end of which Rustam the Persian General was slain and his army lito- 
rally destroyed. Each duy had its name, the first being called the Day of 
Armätkh, the second the Day of Aghwäth, the third the Day of ‘Imäs and tho 
fourth the Day of al-Qüidisisyah. With regard to the first three, Yaqüt 
(TL. 821) is not certain whether they are names of places or have some parti- 
cular meaning. If we take the éecond to refer to the ‘euccour” bronght by 
the Syrian contingent as Sir W. Muir thinks (The Caliphate, p. 120 n), we may 
understand the firat to mean ‘old, worn-out ropes ” or ‘ the rimtk chrubs, tho 
leaves of whioh are described as drooping, thus rofer: ing to the confasion of 
the Arabs on the first day when attacked bÿ the elephants and their boing 
dewnoast at the uncertain issue of the day, bn Khaldüu ralls this day * the 
Day of ar-Rumät,’ or the Archers, as it was through the efforts of a band of 
.archers that the Arabs were rid from tie danger of these elephants. But 
although this name appears to be very proper, the versus citod in Yäqüt (L. 
211) show that this could not have been the real name. The third naine is 
spelt in Yäqüt ‘Imäs (TITI. 717}, and althongh the word ‘amäés does mean ‘a 
furious battle, we prefer éo call this day with Sir W. Muir, Ghimäs, which 
means according:to Lane ‘the throwing one's self into the midst of war or 
fight ; and the mixing, or engaging, in Aght or contliot” The battle on the 
third day was continued throughout the following night, which is called Laile- 
tu-l-Harër, ‘The Night of Clangour.' ir W. Muir gives a fall dsscription of 
this battle in his Caliphate, p. 107 et &eg. 

8 Sürê was situated on the caval which bore the same name and which is 
now part of tho main stream of the Kuphrates. ‘his rivor in its lower course 
divides into two branches. The western branch, which formerlÿ was the 
main Channel, passes to the oiby. of .al.Rüfah and shortiy after flows into the 
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many inhabitants. Tho remaining towns are small. and populons.. 
‘Ainu-t-Tamr! is well-fortified; its people are somewhat greedy. . 
Al-Basrah is a noble capital founded by the Muslims in the 
days of ‘Uraar, who wrote to his lieutenant saying, ‘Build thon 
a town for the Muslims between Persia and the countfy of the 
Arabe, at the extreme border of al-‘Träq, on the China sea.”3 The 
site of al-Bagrah having been fixed upon, the Arabs settled there: 


Swamps. 1t was known by the name of al-‘Algami. The other branch is 
itself the Sürû canal. Fora part of its downward course it is called the 
Upper Sür&, which after flowing by many villages and cultivated landes passes 
in front of Qasr Ibn Iubairan, where there is a bridge caäded Jisr Sürë. 16 
then runs on past the town of al-Quer for six fursukhs when it divides into 
two channels. That flowing to the south is known as the Lower Sürä, which 
passes through the ruins of Babil and al-Hillah, The other channel, which 
is the Upper Sürä Canal itself but now called Nabru-s-Sarät, passes to the 
east and” goes to join the Tigris. (Ibn Serapion, Guy Le Strange, p. 25b). 
The town of Sürü appears to have been situated on the Upper Süra Canal, 
probably near Jisr Süra Yäqué (111. 184) simply says that it was near 
al-Hillah, from which it does not follow however that it was on the same 
branch of the canal. 

L'‘Ainn-t-Tamr was a town situated on the desert border at three days” 
journey to the west of al-Anbär, on a stream which falls into the Euphrates, 
on ils western bank, below the city of Hit. It was a place of some import- 
ance at the time of tho conquest and a Persian fortreas stood there wbich 
was reduced by Khülid ibau-l-Walid in A°H.12. The Caliphate, p. 60. Guy 
Le Strange, pp. 66 and G2. 

3 T'hoärst invasion of the Delta of the Tigris and Euphrates occurred in 
the year A.H. 12 during the Caliphate of Abu Hakr end under his great 
goneral Khälid ibau-l-Walid. Buc it was not till 80mo years after that the 
rule of 1släm was thoroughly established there, when ‘Umar deputed ‘Utbah 
ibn Ghazwän as his first governor of the Delta. Before his arrival the Arabs 
were making constant raids in this tract under a chief of the name of Sunwaid 
ibn Qutbah adh-Dbuhli, or as others say Qutbah ibn Qatädah as-Sadüsi, who 
was left in command bere by Khälid. Some correspondonce appears to have 
taken place between this chief and ‘Umar regardiag a site for a new town to be 
builé bere, but no definite orders were given until after the arrival of ‘Utbeh, 
who is thus looked upon as the real founder of al-Bagrah. By the Gusire of 
“Umar, the town was built on the western or Arabian side of the Tigris, that 
no water communication may intervene between it and his capital. This is 
apparently what is meant by the words ‘at the border of al.‘Iräq,' the oppo- 
site or eastern side of the river being considered Persian territory. For the 
founding of al-Bagrah and the military events which preceded it, see Sir 
W. Muir’s The Oaliphate. The dato of its foundation is given by somo a8 the 
year 4H. 14, bnt tho more general opinion is fhat it was built in A.H. 17 
(A.D. 638), six months before the foundation of ita rival al-Küfah, 
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_dost thot. not see it divided into separate qguartèrs “ap to th , 
present day! After this, ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwänt made it the 
Provincial city. lt is in the fornr of a tuilasän.8 Two canals have 
Leen brought to it from the Tigris—the Nabru-l-Ubullah and 
the Nabr Ma‘qilé—which after joining flow in front of the city. 


TL 'Al-Dagrah was laid out on the same plan as al-Küfab, namely, in Hhifat. 
This consisted in overy man taking aud marking for himself exclusively a 
piece of ground, not sv appropriated bofor ee, gn which to build a house or for 
use as à habitation or the like. As Lane remarks this is done when the 
Sultän, or supreme authority in the State, gives permission to a number of 
the Muslims to fowad houses in a El place, and to make thoir abodes 
F. 

% ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwün was of the se of those onrlç converts who went 
to Abyasinia in the first emigration to that conéxr. Taving rêturned to 
Mukëah, ho again left it pith the Prophet in the grent krjrah of gi. and 
was présent with him at the famoar battle of Badr. He accompanied Sa‘d 
ibn Abi Wagqës in bis grent expedition against al-Hirah, and it was while he 
was thus epuaged that ‘Umar ordered him to proceed to the Delta as vovernor. 
Here be organized several successful rxpeditions against the Persian pro- 
vinces of the Chasrues. and having remained for some time in the conntry, 
teft it on à visit to the Caliph. On his way back to al-Basrah he died near 
Ban Nukhl im AH. 17, being 57 years of nage. 

8 That is, in the form of a stole. The description Aba-l-Fidi gives 
{1. 72) of the two canals of al-Basrah explains this. Of these the uorthorn 
one—Nuhr Ma‘qil—after flowing for the greater part of its Jlengtb io a 
westerly direction takes 4 tura to the soath. From this turning point to just 
in front of al-Bagrah the course of the canal is in the form of a grâat arch. 
The southern caual—Nahru-l-Ubnllah—flows exactly on the same lines, 
nanely, first in & westerly direction and then nortkward, also in the forn: of 
an arch, till it joius the other canal beforo al-Basrah, ‘Thus joiuod those iwo 
canale, ië will roadily be secn, form with reference to the Tigris a lulf circle 
having for a diameter a line running parallel to the river from ono turning 
p 1m thoir ceunrse to the other. The tract of laud sitiiated between the 
river and these two canals is a great island covered by wardens uud cultivated 
fields in every part of it. 

+ These two canals were cach four farsakhs in j'Iéngth, Nabr Maqil was 
called after Ma‘qil ibn Yasar al-Mazani, a companion of the Prophet wbo 
had settled at nl-Basrah (Yüqüt, IV. 845). The other canal took its name 
from the anocient town of al-Ubullah (cailed by the Greeks *AréAoyos}, which 
stood at its mouth. These canals were the chief waterways by which ships 
renched al-Basrah and Ieft it for the Indian Ocean. The proces is thns 
described by Abu-l-Fidä’ (1.72). When it is flood-tido the Ubullah canal 
discharges its waters in the canal of Ma‘qil, causing the water in this canal 
to go against the stream. This continues to be the case so long as thé tide 
is in flood and during the whole of this time skips coming from the Indian 
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‘Baveral other canals ! Heanck of ta it from the side of” sAbbätan : 
(ôn tho south) and al-Madbhér® (on the north). 16 has its greatest* 
length along the bank of this stream, with its houses -Stretebhe. 
ing on the maïinland to the desert border. A single gate opens 
to the piain on this side. Its width rom the canal bsnk to 
this gato is about thras miles. Thore are three mosques in 
it. One is in the midst of the markets: if is heautiful and 
magnificent, well-kept and well-frequented. [thus not its equal 
in al-“Träq. It is supported on white pillars. Another stands 
near the gate leading to the desert: this was the chief mosque 
iu the olden days. Tho other nnsque is at the fanther end of the 
town. The markets consist of three: atious : al-Kallä’8 which is 
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Ocean ascend the Tigris tro SAbbädän to the town of te a mous 
to al-Basruh throngh the canal of al-Ubullah, and aftorwards go back à the 
Tigris by the canal of Ma‘qil. When it is ebb-tido the water flows from the 
canal of Ma‘qil to that of al-Ubullah, as the stream of the Tigris passes first 
by the Mu'qil canal. 

L A description of those canals will be found ix Abhu-l-Fidä’ (7,71) nne 
also in Ibn Serapion (p.808) They are nine principal @anals from which 
numerous #naller nos have béen takon. ‘Theo first canal, that highest up, is 
Nabru-t-Mar'ah or “tho Woman: Carat" enfiuf niter s Péeien poinégen be 
had a enstle here at the time of item fagt Magiur cisuen  his es dis ai 
tlnt called Nahru-d-Dair, froru à unmhent mice ous D og mr + 
Dairu-d Dihdär (Yâqût, FE ir, 
after Shîrin, thé Quee 

















mark« meaus à “entting SHAO d, É Det À hi 
fourth and fifth caauls are the on Ma‘qil and Nabré + Pbuiiah die der. 
cribed. The gixth canal 18 Called Nahru-l-Yabüdi or “the Jew’e canal.” 
The seventh is Nahr Abi-1-Khastb. The eighth Nahru-l-Ainir aod the niuth 
Nabru-l-Qindal. 

8 Al-Madhäür appeurs to have been situated above the presont junction of the 
Faphrates with tho Tigris. It was the capital of Maisän, one nf the provinces 
east of the Tigris, and lay four days’ journey from al-Havisu, Vuuyüt, [V. 468. 
Guy Le Strango, p. 302. 

$ Kallÿ’ literally meaus ‘a station of ships near tho bank of à river’: go 

# # 
called because it keeps the vessels safe às from the wind, or because tho wind 
ce 


there bocomos slackened US or ‘a place where shipg are moorcd, nenr the 
bank ofariver” Lane. Ifence al-Kallw is tho name of an anchoring-place at 
al-Bagrah, and Süqu-l-Kallë” was 80 called from it (Yäqüt, IV. 293). Abu-l. 
Fida’ Ût. 72) calls it al-Minà, which is «lso n common name for ports. Al-Mini 
is according to Reinaud the Greek word Ar in an altered form, 
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along the bank of the canal, the GreëMarket and the Bâbu-I-Jämi 


market, All these markets are good. This town is superior in my 
view to Baghdäd, on account of its ample resources and the great 
ramber of godly people in it. Iwas once present in a company 
wherein were most of the doctors of Baghdäd and its learned men, 
when the conversation turned on Baghdäd and al-Basrah. Their 
final vote was to the effect that if the inhabited parts of Baghdad 
swere brought together aud the ruinod places eliminated, it would 
not be larger than al-Basrah. The desert side of al-Bagrah has now 


fallen in ruins. This town derives its name from the black Stones 


which were nsed as ballast by the ships of al-Yaman, and which 
wbre thrown here. Others say, Ney, itis from whitish soft stones ; 
wbile Qutrubl says it is from another meaning of the word, to wit 
‘rugged ground. The batbs bf al- Basrah.axe pleasant. Fish and 
dates abound in it, and it is h éwell-provided with #esh of ani- 
mals, and with vegetables d'cereals and different kinds of milk. 
Science and commerce also flonrish in it. But the water-su pply is 
meagre, the air unhealthy and miasmal, while strange sceues of 
violence are constantly occurring. Al-Ubulluh is on the T'igris, at 
the mouth of the canal of al-Basrah, on its northorn bank, The 
mosque js at the fartbest side o[ it, Tt is a large and flonrishing 
village, more profitable than al-Basrah and more spacious. Shiqq 
‘Uthmän is immediately opposite to it, on the southern bank of the 
canal. The mosque. a fine building, is situated at the extreme end of 
the canal. The remaining towns are on canals on both sides of the 
Tigris, to right and left and south and north. They ere ali large and 







important towns. ‘Abbädän is a towit which lies on an island situ. 


1 Abü ‘AN Mohsmmad ibou-l-Muctanir ibn Ahmad, sursnried Quirab, # 
grammarian and philologist of a)-Busrnh nnd author of some worke of great 
merit. Ho was a pupil of tho famous Silawaih, whs i& rosponsible for tho- 
name by which he.jggencrally known. See 1bn Khaïakän, 11. 29, Qutrub- 
died A.H. 206 (A.D. 88€), 

# At page 130 » of the text our anthor states that there are twonty-four- 
species of fresh-water fish in the Tigrie ef al- Bayrah. They are :—ash-Shim, 
az- Ze, al-Bunni (the cyprinus Dynni of Forskël}, el-J'irri (the eel), agh-Shilq or 
ash-Shaliq, az-Zunjür, al-Brmani, as-Säh, agh-Skä'im, al-Rnrtak, agh-Shaläni, 
ad-Dabqüh, ar-Ramüyio, al-Baidhäwi, al-lrbiyän (tho prawn), al-Buräk, al- 
Bursüb (Gloss. p.187 Baraghtüj;, at-Usbul, al-Huräq, ar-Rabalta (Gloss. p. 244. 
ar-Rubaithä), al.‘Ain, az-Zajar, as-Sahdän, al-Mürmähi. Most of these names 
are anrecognizable, while some well-known apecies of fish are left out in this 
noconnt. | 


Fr. 


ated between tho Tigris of al.‘räq and the river of Kbüxistän,? 
om the sea-coast. There is no town or village beyond it, but only 
the sea. There ure ribäfs 4 here and religious men and- virtuous 
peopie, who pre mostly weavers Of reed mats. The supply of fresh 


water however is insufficiont; while the sea cluses upon it ov all 
sides.ô à 


Wäsit * is a large capital having two Cie quarters with two 
mosques aud a bridge betwoen. It is a seat of great plenty and 
abounds with fish. The smosque of al-Hajjä)j, ae well as his dome,i 
is in “the western quarter, towards the end of the markets, far 
from the river bank. IÎtis ina ruinous state, but flled at all 
times with rociters of the Qur'än. The town was founded ky al- 
Hajjaj, and was called Wäsit from its situation in the middle of. 


1 <Abhädän"#tood on the island formed by the ostuaries of the Tigris ad 
tle Dujuil (or Kärün river}. It exists at the present day, but lies moro than 
twenty miles inland from the present sea-const. Guy Le Strange, p. 3802. 

3 Ono of the meanings of rs#êf is ‘uw religious house, or house inhabited by 
devotees, but the word mvans hero a Fortress cu the frontier of an enemy 
er in a placo exposed to the attacks of un euemy, as 4 eea-port or the like, 
whure volunteers keep post for the defence:ôf roligion. 

2 MS. Cadds hero: The Prophot, peuce and blessing be upon hp, bath 
said, ‘ Whosocver of you reachos ‘Abbädän let hin: keep post, or remain, in dé, 
for it in & pieco of the mud of Baitu-l- Maqdis (the Hoiy City, :. 
which the flood of the deluge carried hithor iu the days of Noah and which 
will certaisly return to its former place on the day of Resurrection.” 

4 The nülitary station of Wäsit was founded in A.TE. 88 (A.D. 702), in the 
reïgn of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwän. It was 80 called as being midway be. 
twcen al-Küfah and al-Basrab, and was no doubt intended as a check 
eitios, 1ts situation made it the chief military centre of the empire 88 1° 
80 continuod as long as the Caliphate itself. (The Culiphate, p. 349). Wééit 
eccupied both banks cf the Tigris, tho two quarters being sonnected by a 
bridge of boats. The old town was on the eastern side of the rivor. Al- 
Hajjaj founded a new town on the western side, where he built his magni- 
ficent palace which contained n Green Dome, celebratéd” as the Khadhré’ of 
Wüsit and gaid to have been 80 high that it could be seen from Fama-s-Silh, 
a distance of about 21 miles, Near this palace gtood tho Great Mosque- 
called Masjidu-l-Hajjäj after its ftounder. The mosque in the eastern quarter 
was kuown-as tho Masjid of Müs& ibn Baghä, who was à Turkish General in 
the service of the ‘Abbüäside Caliphs, from 248 to 264 A.H., the sou of Bughs 
the elder. The ruins of Wäsit lie on what is now called the Shattu-l-Hayyr 
the Tigris having changed its course considerably to the east. See al- 
Ya‘qübi {p. 322), Ibn Rustah (p. 187), and Guy Le Strange (p. 44), 

8 The colebrated Æhadhra’ of Wäsit. See last note. 
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tbe chief cities of al-‘Iräq and the city of al-Ahwäz! It is rich in 
supplies, the air is health-giving and the water fresh. It has, Be- 
,sides, markets well laid ont and extensive fields. At each end of 
‘the bridge a place has been provided for the passage of ships. The 

119, people of Wäsit are men of some refinement. The district towns 
are all small and dilapidated, the best among them being at-Tib 
and Qurqüb;% but the dependeney®? is fourishing. As-Saliq# lies 
on the shore of a lake monsuring furiy farsakhs in extent. Its 
& ds reach to tho very outskirts of al-Küfah ; but the heat is very 
groit, and the air foul and oppressive. There is a perfect pest of 
mosymitoers and life is a misery. Their food is fish, their drink 
is hot water, and their nights a tortures; Their intellects are weak, 
and their language corrupt; they have Jitlle salt and much misery. 
Itis however a rich source for the supply of flour, bas a mild 
government, abundant water, and fish in considerablè quantities. 
The town has # grcat name, and the inhabitants are to a man 
steadfast in the fight, and well acquainted with the river. 
They have x place resembling in pleasantness the canal of al- 
Ubullah. The next town in’ point of size is al-Jämidah. Both 
places are at a distance from'the Tigris. Tho remaining towns 
are inferior to them. This region af lakes and swamps and 
cultivated fields which yield for al-‘Iräq an abundaut supply of 
provisions is knowu as al- Baya' 14. 


1 Wäait lay oquidistant (about 50 farsukls) from al-Rasrah, afÏ-Küfah, al. 
… Ahwäz and HRaghdad. The trio reason ef the town being so called howevor 
äs; as alrondy statod, its situation midway between al-Küfah na al-Basruh. 

3 Both these towns are situated between Wäaij ard a! Ahwaz, They are 
often included among the towne of Rhüzistan. Af-T5b lisa 17 fursakhs from 
Wäsit and Qurqub another 7 farsakks lo the cast. Tha runs of at-Tib aro 
marked in Keith Johnston's Atlas. Here were, according to Yaqut (11I. 666), 
talismans against venomous animals and other eurionities. 

8 By the depondency, the district of a!.Bata’i: or the Swamns is cvidently 
intended. The author divided al-‘Iräq into six districts sud one dependency. 
Ho gave the names of the six districts, bat loft the dependency unnamed. 
From MS. C, however, it is evident that this is the regien of al-Bntä'ih: it 
rends, ‘ Lis dopendency (i.e., of Wäait) is al-Batñib, a wonderful region where 
there are several towns, the largest of which is called as-Saliq” bn Serapion 
gives a description of these swamps. (Guy Le Strange, p. 297). 

$ As-Saliq was situated between Wäait and Baghdñd. rom A.H. 338 to 
369 as-Saliq was the residence of an independent ruler, ‘Imrän ibn Shähin, 
who from the difficult nature of the country coulä not be subdued by tbe 
Caliph’s troops. la AH. 374 another family ruled here, the chief of the 
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Baghdäd!' is the great metropolis of Isläm, wherein is the City 
of Pence [Madinatu-s-Saläm$] Some excellent qualities distin- 
guish the inhabitants of this great city, who are #tegant of speech, 
men of geuius, of graceful manners and refined scholarship. : The 
city has & very fine climate and coutains in itself everything that 
is good and beautiful; all nfen of skill come from thence ; every 
refinement finds a home there ; every heart is drawn toit; every 
battle is fought for it, and every biow is struck in defence 
of it. If is too well- known to need description, and is abgve 
praise and far surpasses Any ; æiéture we can draw of it... The. 
first founder of the place wäs' Abu-l-‘Abbäs as- -Safäh ;8 and after- 
wards al-Mansür built in 6 the City of Peace, and the Caliphs 
who succeeded him added‘therete. When he intended to build the 


generals of ‘Tmrän, al-Mudhafñffar ibn ‘Ali al-Häjib, aaving seized upon the 
government. He was succeeded in A.H. 376 by his nephew Muhadkdhabu-d- 
Daulah Abu-l-Hasan ‘Al ibn Nasr. Ibna-l-Afhir mentions asg-Saliq, but 
usually refers to it as al-Batihah. He tostifies to the good government of the 
rulers (IX. pp. 22 and 36). 

1 Yor a full account of this city and its ancient topography the reader is 
reforrod to al-Ya‘qubi, p. 233 et seg. Baghdüd is also called Baghdädh and 
Boghdan. No satisfactory oxplanation of the name has been given, but it 
seems probable that ile true meaning of Baghdäd is ‘ founded by God.” 
(Géo. d’Abonlf., II. 67 note 1). Originally the namo of a small village in the 
Bädürayä district, Baghdäd was applied by extension to the whole of the 
great capital on both banks of the rivor. The wostern quarter of Baghdäd 
is also known by the name of az-Zaurë’, probably from the bend in the course 
of tho Tigris here. It is also called Madinatu-l-Mansür and Därn-8-Saïaim. 
Al-Fakhri, p.192. Aboulf., II. 66 and 76. 

% Tho original city founded by al-Mansür on the western side of the Tigris. 
It was of a circrlar shape, surronnded by a deuble wall and ditch and 
had a circumference of about tive miles. The City, however, soon stretched 
beyond its original limits and not long after completely lost its separate erist- 
ence. Even at an early date the chief residence of the Caliphs was outside 
the walls of ths city, although on the same side of tho river. Onthe return 
of the court from Sämarrä to Baghdid, the seat of Government was finally 
removed to the eastern quarter, and the city of al-Mansür was suffered to go 
to ruin. 

8 Our agthor's statement that Baghdäd was founded by Abu-l-‘Abbäs 
as-Saffäh is not correct. He is evidently drawing on al-Ya‘qübi; and as we 
have had occasion to remark, al-Muqaddasi is apt to misrepresent his 
authorities. What al-Ya‘qübi states is simply this that the ‘Abbñsides, and 
by implcation as-Saffäh the first of their line, were the first to recognize the 
superiority of al-‘Iräq over evory other province of the empire and so resolved 
to establish their Government in it. Abu.l-‘Abbâs as-Saffäh took up his 
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City of Pence, al-Mansûür made enquiries with regard to the 
state of its winter and its summer, and the season of rains, and, 
about mosquitoes, and the nature of the climate. He ordered 
‘6ertain men to live here thronghont the year till they knew every 
particular, He then sought the opinion of the judicious among 

its inhabitants, who thus spoke to him, “ We jndge it advisable 

for thee to settle in the midst of four districts, on the east Büq 
‘and Kalwädhä, and on the west Qatrabbul and ‘Bädürays. 1 Inthis 
way thou shalt always be surrounded by palm trees and be near 
water, 80 that if one district suffers £rbin drought, or fails to yield 

120. its harvestsyjin due time, there wilbe relief in another; while, 
being on the banks of a8-Sarät, pravidibns will. reach thee in the 
boats ‘which ply on the Euphrates. The caravans from Egypt 

and Syria will come by way of the desert, and all kinds of goods 
reach thee from China on the sea, and from the country of 
éks [Asia Minor] and from al-Mausil by the Tigris. 
\ 8 surrounded by rivers, the enemy cannot approach thee 
except in 8 ship or over à bridge, by Way of the Tigris or the 
Euphrates.”” He thereupon built the city in four cantons, the City 
of Peace, Bädürayä, ar- Rogäfih®, and the quarter whero the 
palace of the Caliph stands at the present day8 It formerly 






rosidence in the first instance in al- Küfah, which he left for al-Häghimiyyah. 
Tbo latter town was abandoned in ite turn for the city of al-Anbär on the 
Enaphrates where he lived till his death. His sucoessor al-Mansür after ste, g” 
ing for some years at al-Hüshimiyyah began the building of Baghdäd, whioh 
became henceforth the sent of Caliphate. 

L The Nabr-Büq District was on the eastern bank of the Tligris and up, 
stream, than occupying the north-east of Baghdäd, Kulwädba war on the 
same bank, but down strenm, being où the south-east, Qatrabbul was on 
the western hank and up etrenm and Bädürayü on tre same bank, but down 
stream. 

3 The eastern quarter of Baghd&d was originally called ‘Askaru-l-Mabdi, 
“tbe Camp of al-Mahdi,” from al-Mahdi having pitehed his camp here on 
his return from Khuräsäa in A. H.161. He afterwards built a palace near 
this camp, which he called ar-Rnsäfnh, ‘the cause-way,” and this name 

‘ spread to the town which soon grew around the place. Al-Mahdi finished 
the building of ar-Rusäfah and ivs greet mosque in A. H, 159, the sôcond year 
of his reign. Yaqut, IL. 783. Guy Le Strange, p. 281. 

8 Theo quarter of Nahru-l-Mu'allä, the largest in eastern Baghdad, in which 
the palaces of the later Caliphs stood. Abu-i-Fidé’, II. 76. Guy Le Strange, 
p.288. The enrly ‘Abbäside Caliphs had their residence in Qasru-l-Khuld, 
“the Palace of Perpetnity,” on the western bank of the Tigris On the 
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was the best of all the possessions of the Muslims, and. #: 
most splendid city, far above our description of it, but after. 
that the power of the Caliphs declined, it fell from its former 
state, and it: popülation dwindled. The City of Pence itself 
is now in rnins, its Mosque alone is frequentod on Friduys, 
while in the interval the whole place is deserted. : The . best’ 
inbabited parts of Baghdäd are Qati‘abu-r. Rabi‘l, and al-Karkh# 
ôn the western side, and in the easteru quarter Bäbu-t-laqi, 
and tho neighbourbood of,the palace of the Prince+ Build- 
ings and markets are more numerons in the western querter. The 
bridge is near the Bäbu-t-Täq, and hard by thé ( western) side 
of it stands à Hospital fouaded by ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah,5 In 
each of the districts we have mentioned there is a chief mosque ; 


return of the Caliphs from Sämarrä, thoy accnnied palaces in the eastern 
quarter, the principal palace being known as at-Täj (Palace of the Crown). 
1t stooû south of the Rusäfah quarter on the Nahr Müs canal, Yaäqüt, !. 806. 

1 Qati‘atu-r-Rabi, “the Fief of ar-Rabi‘” froedman and minister of the 
Caliph al-Mansür. It was the exclnsive qnarter of the merchants of 
Khnrasän who traded in linen and other fabrics imporved from that country. 
Between Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘ and tho river Tigris on the east lay the market- 
subarb of al-Karkh, which was one jursakk across. Al-Ya‘qühi, p. 245. See 
also the sketch plan of Baghdäd in Guy Le Strange's Description of 
Mesopotamia and Baghdad. In the eastern quarter of Baghdüd there also - 
was à [100 known as Qati‘atn-r-Rabi‘, where ar-Rabi' and his 8on al-Fadhl 
had their, palaces. Hard by the western Qati‘atu-r-Rabi' flowed & canal 
dorived from the Nahr Karkhäyü and along which stood the houses of 
merchants. It was called Nahru-d-Dajaj, ‘the Fowls’ Canal’ as the 
pouiterers had their market here. : 

8 Al-Karkh, tho great market which extended from the palace known as 
Qasr Wadhdhäh to the market called Süqu-th-Thalätha’, “the Tuesday 
market,” a length of olose upon two farsakhs. In width it stretched from 
Qatr'atu-r-Rabi‘ to the Tigris, nearly one farsakk. Here were separato streets 
and rows for every class of merchants and traders and every kind of 
merchandize. A1l-Ya‘qübi, p. 246. 

8 Bâbu-t-Täq, a large quarter of eastern Baghdäd between ar-Rusäfah and 
Nahéu-l-Mu‘allä, known as Täq Asmi’,‘ the Arch of Asrmâ’ ” a daughter of tho 
Caliph al-Mansür. This was a great arch over the gate of her ae whieh 
stood here, Yüäqüt, III. 480, ! 

* The Palace of the Caliphs, which has airendÿ beon étés net. The 
quarter was known as Nahru-l-Mu'‘alä, after al-Mu‘a!llä ibn Tarif, freedman 
of al-Mahdi and one of the chief generals of ar-Raghid. Yäqüt, IV. 845. 

5 Thjs Hospital was built by ‘Adhudn-d- Daulah in A, H. 871 (981) near 


the aite of the Qasru-l-Khuld in western Boghdid. It was femons as the 
“Adhudi Hospital, 


* 
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but the town is daily going from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
one day become like Sämarrä, not to mention the extent of corraÿ- 
tion, the ignorance of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
oppression of the government. Abü ‘Uthmän an-Nahdi! relates 
the following anecdote ;39—I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
‘Abdu-llah,5 when he asked “ What is this river called.” Those 
present said, “ The Tigris.” “ And wbat this other stream P ” he 
said. They answered, “ Dujail.'# ‘ And this river?” “Sarät.”6 


L Abü ‘Uthmäüu an-Nahdi, a cantemporary of the Prophet, whom he did 
not mest however. He diod during the Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz 
(A. H. 99-101), having lived upwards of 130 years. He was present at the 
victories of al-Qädisiyyah, Jalülä”, Vastar, Nahäwand, al-Yarmük and 
Adbaïbaijän. Ibn Qutaibah, Kitäbu-l-Ma‘arif. 

% The line of authorities for this tradition is as follows: Abù Bakr al. 
Ismä'ili, at Jurjan; Iba Näjiyah; Ibrahim at-Tarjumäni; Saif ibn Muham- 
mad ; ‘Asim al-Abhwal ; Abü ‘Uthmän an-Nahdi. 

Abü Bakr Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Igmä‘ili of Jurjän was a Shüñ‘ito doctor, 
well versed in Tradition and other branches of knowledge. He died in A. KH. 
871. Jbnu-l-Athir, IX. 12—Ibn Nüäjiyah, a traditionist (Yüqüt, TV.477).— 
‘Asim al-Ahwal, Abü ‘Abdi-lläh ‘Âsim ibn Sulaimän at-Tamimi, bad been 
overseor of weights aud measures in al-Küfah; appointed afterwarda Qädhi 
of al-Mada'in, where he died in A. H. 141 or 142, He was à traditionist. 
Kitäbu-l-Ma'arif of Ibn Qniaibah. 

8 Jerir iba ‘Abdu-llah al-Bajali, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Islam in the tenth year of the Hijrah. He settled at al-Küfah, but on 
tho breaking out of hostilities between ‘Ali and Mu‘äwiyah he getirod to 
al-Jazirah [Mosopotamia], where he died in A. H. 51, at the towrtof “Qardisiyä 
[the ancient Circesium], according to an-Nawawi; or in A. H. 64 at agh- 


. Sharät, a district of Damascus, according to Ibn Qutaibah. His life will 


be found at p. 190 of an-Nawawi's Biographical Dictiona y. 

6 Dajail, or the Little Tigris, & canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
western bank, opposite the town of al-Qädisiyyah anä below Sämarrë, and 
which after irrigating a large district of the Savwräd falls into tho Tigris 
above Baghdäd. The chief place in the Dujail Listrict is Maskin, near 
which a battle took place in A. H. 71 between Mus'ab ibnu-z.Zubair and 
“Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwän, in which Mus‘ab was slain. This district lies 
immediately to the north of Qatrabbul. Yäqüt, LI. 555; Guy Le Strange, pp. 
68 aud 70. Dujail is also the name of the Pasitigris (the present Kärän) 
which word also means ‘‘ the little Tigris.? 

$ As-Sarât, one of the canals of Western Baghdäd, derived ffom Nabr 
‘las, a little above the pleasant village of al-Muhawwal which lies at a 
distance of one fersakk from Baghdid. This canal flows through the district 
of Büdürayä and entering Baghdid falls into the Tigris just below the 
Quaro-l-Khuld. The Sarät Canal dates back to Sassanian times, Guy Le 
Strange, p. 286. Ë 
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“And this grove of palm trees, what is it called ? ” “ Qatrabbnl},”” 
Was the answer, Thereupon he mounted his horse and rode away in 
haste saying, ‘ I once hear the Apostle of God say :—- À city shall 
be built between the Tigris, Dujail, Qatrabbul and as-Sarät, to 
which the treasures of the sarth shall be brought as tfibute, and 
for whose proud inhabitants.the earth shall be rent asunder, and 
they sball sink therein more speedily than sinks an l 

soft ground.” The tanals flowing from the Euphratfs! ue 
Tigris south of the city, bnt in front of it and to he north of ï 

Tigris flows alone. In these branches of the Euphrates boats sail 
up to the city of al-Küfab, &ad in the Tigris as far as al-Mausil. 
Asb-Shimshäti® writes in hjs History that when al-Mansür 
resolved on the building of the City of Peace, he summoned 
tho greñtest and most famous of those learned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. 
Among those were Abü Hanifah an-Na‘män ibn Thäbit aud al- 
Ha;j8j ibn Artät$ He also had the artificers and workmen col- 
locted from Syria, al-Mausil, al-Jabal (Persian ‘ Iräq) and the rest 
of his provinces ; and he ordered the lines of the city to be marked 
and the foundations dug in the year 145, and it was fnished in 
the year 149. He caused the thickness of the wall at the base to 
be fifty cubiis,* and provided the city with eight gatos, four 
small inner gatex, and four large outer. These were the Bagrah 
Gate, the Syria Gate, the Khuräsän Gate and the Küfah Gate.t 


+ 

1 These canals will be described later on. They are beside as-Sarüt, tho 
Nabr ‘isa, Nabr Sarsar and Nahru-l.-Malik. 

4 Abu-l-Hasan ‘Al ibn Mohammad ash-Shimabäti, who flonrished in the 
reign of Saifu-d- Daulah ibn Hamdan, in the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hijrab. Le was 2 poet and author of some literary works. Yäquüt, 
LILI. 320. 

$ Al-Hajjäj ibn Artät au-Nakha‘ï, a native of al-Küfah and the first 
‘Abbäside Qädhi of al-Basrah. He died in A. H. 150 at ar-Raiïy, where ho 
had gone in company of al-Mahdi, to whom he had been attached by his 
father al-Mansür. 1bn Khallikän, Life No. 160. Nawawi, p. 198. 

* Its thickness was 50 cubits st the base, tapering to 20 cubits at the 
summit. Al-Ya‘qübi gives other dimensions, (p. 289). 

5 The ‘Basrah Gato S. E. the Küfah Gate S. W., tho Syrian Gate N.W. 
and the Khuräsän Gate N.E. Over each of the gates there were two massive 
iron doors which could only be opened aud closed by & number of men 
and which were 80 high that the horseman with his atandard and the 
spear£man with his lance could enter through vibhont lowering the standard 
or bendiog the spear (al-Ya‘qübi, p. 238). 
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but the town is daily going from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
one day become like Sämarrä, not to mention the extent of corrag- 
tion, the ignorance of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
+ 6ppression of the government. Abü ‘Uthmän an-Nahdi! relates 
the following anecdote ;8—I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
‘Abdu-llah,f when he asked “ What is this river called.” Those 
present said, “The Tigris.” “ And what this other stream P” he 
said. They answered, “ Dujail.”’# “ And this river?” “ Sarät.”6 


1 Abü ‘Uthmän an-Nahdi, à centemporary of the Prophet, whom he did 

not meet however, He died during the Caliphate of ‘#mar ibn ‘Abdu-l.‘Aziz 

. (A. H. 99-101}, having lived npwards of 130 years. He was present at the 
victoriesa of al-Qñdisiyyah, Jalülé”, astar, Nahäwand, al-Yarmük and 
Adbarbaïjän. Ibn Qutaibah, Kitäbu-l-Ma'arif. 

8 The line of authorities for this tradition is as follows: Abü Bakr al. 
Istmë‘ili, at Jurjan; Ibn Najiyah; Ibrahim at-Tarjumäni; Saif ibn Mubam- 
mad ; ‘Asimal-Ahwal; Abü ‘Uthruän an-Nahdi. 

Abü Bakr Almad ibn Jbrahim al-Iemä‘ili of Jurjän was a Shüf‘ite doctor, 
well versed in Tradition and other branches of knowledge. He died in A. H. 
3871. Jbnu-l-Athir, IX. 12—Ibn Nüjiyah, a traditionist (Yaäqüt, IV. 477).— 
‘Asim al-Ahwal, Abü ‘Abdi-lläh ‘Asim ibn Sulaimän at-Tamimi, had beon 
overseer of weights and measures in al-Küfah ; appointed afterwards Qädhi 
of al-Madä’in, where he died in A. H,. 141 or 142, He was a traditionist. 
Hs Ma'ärif of Ibn Qutaibah. 

8 Jarir ibn ‘Abdu-llah al-Bajah, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Jelam in the tenth year of the Hijrah. He settled at al-Küfah, but on 
tho breaking out of hostilities between ‘Ali and Mu‘äwiyah he retired to 
al-Jazirah [ Mesopotemin], where he died in A. H. 51, at the towri of Qarqisiyä 
[the ancient Circesium], according to .an-Nawaw:i ; or in A. H. 64 at ash- 
Sbarût, a district of Damascus, according to ibn Qutaibah. His life will 
be found at p. 190 of an-Nawawi's Biographical Dictionary. 

* Dujail, or the Little Tigris, à canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
western bank, opposite the town of al-Qädisiyyah and below Sämarra, and 
which after irrigating a large district of the Sawäd falls into tho Tigris 
above Baghdid. The chief place in the Dujail lhistrict is Maskin, near 
which a battle teok place in A. H. 71 hetween Mus‘ab ibnu-z-Zubair and 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwsn, in which Mas‘ab wss slain. This distriot lies 
immediately to the north of Qatrabbul. Yaqüt, II. 655; Guy Le Strange, pp. 
68 aud 70. Dajail is also the name of the Pasitigris (the present Kärän) 
which ward also moans ‘the little Tigris.” 

$ As-Sarêt, one of the canals of Westeru Baghdñd, derivod from Nahr 
‘se, à little above the pleasant village of al-Mahawwal which lies at e 
distance of one farsakk from Baghdäd. This caual flows through the district 
of Büdürayë and eutering Baghdéd falls into the Tigris just belgw the 
Qasru-l-Kbuld. The Sarât Canal dakes back to Sassanian times, Guy Le 
Strange, p. 285. 
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“ And this grove of palm trees, what is it called ? ” “ Qatrabbn},"” 
Was theanswer. Thereupon he mounted his horse and rode wway in 
haste saying, ‘ I once heard the Apostle of God say :—* À city shall 
be built between the Tigris, Dujail, Qatrabbul and as-Sarät, to 
which the ireasures of the earth shall be brought as tfibute, and 
for whose proud inhabitants.the earth shall be rent seunder, aud 
they shall sink therein more spéedily than sinks an à 
soft ground.” The tanals fowing from the Euphradst f 
Tigris south of the city, but in front of it and to the north of ë 
Tigris Acws alone. In these branches of the Euphrates boats sail 
up to the city of al-Küfah, and in the Tigris asfar as al-Mausil. 
Asb-Shimshäti% writes in hje History that when al-Mansür 
resolved on the building of the City of Peace, he summoned 
the greatest and most famous of thore loarned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. 
Among those : werc Abü Hanifah an-Na‘msa ibn Thäbit and al- 
lected from . ia, Sal Mausil, al-Jahal (Persian ‘ Iraq) and the rest 
of his provinces ; and he ordered the lines of the city to be marked 
and the foundations dug in the year 145, and it was finished in 
the year 149. He caused the thickness of the wall at the base to 
be fifty cubits,* and provided the city with eight gates, fonr 
emall inner gates, and four large outer. These were the Basrah 
Gat, the Syria Gate, the Khuräsän Gate and the Küfah Gate.b 


1 These canal will be described later on. They are beside as-Sarët, the 
Nabr ‘Îsä, Nahr Sarsar and Nahro-l-Malik. 
© 8 Abn-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad asb-Shimshiüti, who flonrished in the 
reiga of Saifu-d-Danlah ibn Hamdün, in the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hijrah. He was a poct and author of some literary works. Yäqüt, 
III. 320. 

8 Al-Hajjäj ibn Artät an-Nakha‘ï, a native of al-Küfah and tho first 
‘Abbäside Qädhi of al-Basrah, He died in À. H. 150 at ar-Raïy, where he 
had gone in company of al-Mahdi, to whom he had been attached by his 
father al-Mansür. Ibn Khallikün, Life N6. 150. Nawawi, p. 198. 

# Its thickness was 50 cubits ab the buse, tapering to 20 cubits nt the 
summit, Al-Ya‘qübi gives other dimensions, (p. 239). 

& The ‘Basrah Gate 8. E., the Küfah Gate S. W., the Syrian Gate N.W., 
and the Khurñsän Gute N.E. Over cach of the gates there were two massive 
iron doors which could only be opened and closed by & number of men 
and which were 80 high that the horseman with his standard and the 
spear£man with his lance could enter through without lowering the standard 
or bendiug the spear (al-Ya‘qübi, p. 238). . 
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He placed-tke grésfmosque and the palace in'the centre. The 

giblak of the great mosque of ar-RusäfaW‘is more correct thax 

that of this mosque. I have found it stated in a book in one of 

the Royal librariesÿäbat al-Mangür incurred on the building of the. 

Gty af Foace an outlay of four million and eight hundred 

ue Éhirty-threo of dirhams® for the wages of an oversobr 

adh) was a qirât, aud that of a common labourer two habbah.S 

The towa of au-Nahrawänt is situated on both'banks (of tlre canal 
‘of the same name). The quarter ou the east bank is the better 
-stocked with buildings and. inhabitants. The town is spacious 
and in a flourishjng condition. The two quarters are conuected 

by a bridge. The mosque is in the eastern quarter; and on this 

bank of the canal also the pilgrims put up on their way. Ad- 

. Daskarah$ is a small town huving a single long market, at the 
“bottom of which stands the mosque, a building doficient in light 


1 The nicho in the centre of the sanctnary of a mosque showing the 
direction of Makkah. rom ul-Fakhri (p. 192) it appears that the worshipper 
in the great mosque of this city had to turn a little to tho left in order to be 
exactly in the diruction of Makkah. Some thiuk this is the renson why 
western Baghdëd was called az-Zaurw. Zaurà’ ( 51395 )=deviating. 

5 So algo al-Fakhri (p. 192); Yaqüt has 4,583,000. 

8 Tho girét is the l6th of à dirham; it is equal to the weight of fonr 
grains of wheat or about three English grains. The grain (habbah) here is also 
a graiu of wheat, not of burley; it is about three-quarters of an Hagliah 

hs Nabrawän caual irrigated & large country on the esatern bank of 

the Tigris from Bagbdüd to about n huudred miles sauthienst of: it. An- 
Nahrawân was a continuation of the great Qütül canal which had ite head 
more than à hundred miles north of Buchdäd. It was vriginally dag by the 
Sassanian kinge. The gite of the town, which léy fur farsakhx from 
Baghdüd, is now marked by the town called Silwa, Guy Le Strange, pp. 267 
and 269, 

6 Cf. [bn Rustab, p. 163. There is à mosque in 114 western qnarter of 
the town also, as well a8 markets and :vnter-wheels for irrigation. The 
bridgo of bonts connectiug the two quarters is ralled Jisru-n-Nahrawän. 
An-Nahrawan is believed to Lave beon founded kÿ Hormuz or Hormisdas I. 
(A.D. 274). 

8 This-is the town known also as Daskaratu-l-Malik, or “tbe King's 
Village,” from tho circumstance of Hormuz I. having chiefly resided here. 

‘ Itis at 16 furaakhs from Baghdäd, on the rond to Khuräsän (Ibn Rustah, 
-p. 168). According to Yâgût (IT. 676) ad-Duskarnb ia wlso the name of a 
Jarge village in tho Nahru-l.Malik District: wost of Baghdid. There is 
.#nother village opposite Jabbul'bearüig thé name of ad-Daskaruh. 


| endéir and flaukod with arched' galleries, : JeNE® 
‘nädst of trees; it‘ not well fortifodi Theuy , te 





ri ju dù 


Khäniqin$ are on the Hulwën road; they dastlot: any” 
beanty, nor nre they worthy of Baghdal. Sarre + too isronl like 
a village of Palestine ; the canal flows on one side of it. * Nadiru-l. | 


“Malik$ and as-Saräté are, likewise mere villages. Qaér ‘Ibn 
Frot oa the other hand, is à ee town Mine et 
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1 The station next to ad-Daskarah on the Baghd: 3-Khoräsäu so . 
7 fursakäs from this place. The distauce frof it 10 Khüniqin, the next station,” 
also 7 farsakhr. It is situuted on à great river called by the same name 
[the modern Diyäla], which flows as far down as Ba‘qübhä, À great battle was 
fought near Jalülä between the Arubs and Persians towards the end of 
A.U. 16, in which tha lutter were defeated. At the time of the conquest 
Jelülä had a fortress which was held to be impregnakble. There is anoiber 


‘ town called by the name of Jalülä, which is situated ,n the province of Africa 


{friqiyyah), at 24 miles from the city ci al-Qairawän. Yâqüt, IL. 107. 

8 In nlace of kas of the text, MS. O rends &iua ‘is not beautiful.’ 
. 8 A'town of the Suwë, on the road from Baghdad to Hamadhän. It is 
six farsaks distant from Qagr Slhirin, the next station to it towards the 
mouutaius [ul Jioil], Qasr Shirin is another five or six farsakks distant from 
Hulwës, which marks the extreme limit of al-‘Träq. At Khäniqin there is à, 
decp Wadi spanned by a yroai bridge bnilt on archos ever which the rond 
passes. ‘J'here were twenty-four arches in this bridge, each about 20 cubits 
in width. Yäqut, IL 393. Ibn Rustah, p.124, 

# Aucording to Yäqüt (III. 881) and Abu-l-Fid&’ (11.76), there are two 
villages io the Sad of Baghdäd called by the namo of Sargar. Onc of these, 


“which is kmown as Upper Sarsar [Sarsaru-L'Uly3], is sitnated on tie Nahx 
‘‘Jsû Carl. The other, called Lower Sarsar [Sargaru-s-Suflä], lies on thé bank 
‘of the Sarsar Canal, The latter place, the Sargur of the text, was on tho 


right of the great pilgrim: ronte from Baghdid to al-Küfah near the bridge 
of .boats which crossod the canal and over which tho highway passed. T'le | 
distance from Baghdäd to, Sarsar was abont two farsakks or ten miles. The 


* town wa formerly called Qasru-d-Dair or Sargaru-d-Dair. 


& Onthe canal of the same name, about two fursakks or seven miles bolow 
Sarsar. *It alse was an tho Baghdäd-Küfabh high road, which orossed the . 
conan} on à bridge of boats hard by the town.. Abu-l-Fid#, II.79. Gr. 
Le" “range, p. 76. “à 

s This village must have stood on the Grent Sarât Canal, shot corres- 
ponda to lb present Ehatfu-n-Nil, The‘prinoipal town on this ganal was 


:an-Nil.. Êhe Sarät which flows into the Tigris. neë ‘Baghdüd cannot avidently 


! bo associated with tbe village of Sarät, which is nur DeRNoN by no 
ether writer. 


7 Qasr Ibn Hnbairah Jay on the Baghääd-Küfah bigh rond, it iiias share. 


_ the bridge of boats over the Sürä Coual. It took ‘its name from tho Ongile . 
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markets, Water reaches the town from the Euphrates. Wéavers 
and Jéws are in great numbers here; amd the mosque stands 
alongside the market-place. Bâbill is small and at a distance 
“from ,the:rond. The highway passes over 8 bridge in its neigh- 
bourhood.* The remaining towns in this part of the country are 
all of the same description ; such as, ag-Nil,4 ‘Abdasë and Küths. 
The native town of Abraham is Kütbä Räbbä,4 where there are: 
122, ‘mounds of earth which are supposed to be te ashes of the fire of 
‘Nimrod; while, hard by (Käthä of) the road a pile rises up like 
‘a towor,f and forms the subject of a popular tradition. In the 
direction of Wait, there is not along the banks of the Tigris & 
more splendid town than Dairu- L‘Aqül. 6 It is large, flourishing 
and populous; with its great mosque far away from the market. 
place. Its markets extend in branches and are finely-built. The 
‘town resembles on the whole a town of Palestine. Next to this 


ox palace built here by Yazid ibn ‘Uraar ibn Hubairah, governor of al-‘Träq 
under Marwän IL. tbe last Caliph of the House of Umayyah. M. de Gocje 
identifies the ruins of Qasr Ibn Hubairah with those now called Tabayba 
(Guy Le Strange, p. 2568). Karbalë’, the place of martyrdom of al-Husain, 
grandson of Muhammad, lies due west of Qagr Ibn Hnbairah, in the middle 

ef the dogert. Abu-l-Fidé’, II, 78. 

1 The ancient Babylon. 

3 An-Ni1l was founded by al-Hajjäi. Its ruins still exist on what is now 
called &hntfa-n-Nil. According to Yäqüt the canal on which the city stoog 
was so called after the Nile of Egypt, which it was supposed to,resemble. 
Guy Le Strange, p. 261. The canal was likewise dug by ul-Hajjàj. 

8 Or ‘Abdesi, one of the celebrated hamlets of the province of Kaskar, 
According to Qudëmah, p. 226, there were 8 stages betwecn ‘Abdas and 
al-Madhär and 8 between the latter place and al-Basruh. « 

€ Rabbä is Syriac for “great,” so that Ki£hâ Rabb& inrans ‘“Küthä the 
Great,” in distinction from unother Küthë, which from its silnation vpparent- 
ly on the highway is called Kütha-t-Tarig, or ‘ Këthü of the road.” At 
Kütha Rabba, the nucient Cnthah, Abraham was horn, There also it was 
that he was thrown into the Gre by order of Nimrud, froii which however 
he was preserved by Gabriel. Qur'än, xxi., 69. ‘he distance from Haghaïd 
to the Küthä bridge on the canal of-the same name is 21 miles, ;, 

6 The distance between KRüth& and Babylon is 400 gruat to allow cf this 
pile being identified with any of tho great moundg the latter face. * “What 
“fret strikos the reader is that this r Fvre to the ToWËt of Buhel of thh Hible. 

6 Dairu-l-‘Aqül stood on the east bank of the:Tigris, at a distance of 
15 Jarsukhs from Baghdäd, between al-Madé’in and Jarjarëya, The name 
signifios “the Couvent of the (river) Loop.” It is still inarked on the map. 
Gay Le Strange, p. 41. 
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in point of size is Jabbul,t which is flourishing and populous. 
‘Whè mosque, à pretty building, stands alongside the markct-place, 
Next to this is an-Nu‘ mâniyyah;? a small town having its mosque. 
än the market, Next is Jarjaräyä,$ which was formerly a great 
town but las now declined, and its buildings have hecome sontter- 
ed. The mosque, which is in good condition, stauds near the river 
bank. À canal flows round part of the town. Tho towns we have: 
here mentioned lie en the western side of the Tigris. All the 
remaining towns are small of sise, In that part of the country which 
lies towards S&marrä lies the town of, ‘Ukbarä,t a large, flourish- 
ing place, abonunding in fruits, and prodécing ‘excellent grapes ; 
it is altogether a splendid town. As for al-Madé’in,é it is in the 
direction of Wäsit; a flourishing town built of brick, with its 
mosqueÿin the market-place, Eastwards lios the village of Asbänabr, 
where the tomb of Ralmün? is founi. ‘There also is the Palace 
of the Chosroost Now, iheso are tho tous Of Baghdäd; in 
Khiuäsän, there are mauy villages which are larger than most 
of these towns. 

Sa ar 18 was formerly à great city and the residence of the 


1 On the east bank of the Tigris, between Baghdüd and Wäait. It is 
apparently the place now called Jambil, Guy Lo Strange, p. 43, 

8 Near the western bank of the Tigris, halfway betwoen Bughdäd and 
Wäsit. It wos the chief town of the Upper Zab district. Aboulf., IL 77 and 
note 7. Guy Le Strange, p. 45. 

8 On tho cast bank of the river, capital of the Lower Nahrawän district. 
It still exists. Guy Le Strange, p. 42. 

# Of Dairu-l.‘Aqül, Jabbul, an-Nu‘mäniyyah and Jarjaräyä, only an-Nu‘ma- 
niyyah is on the western side of the Tigris. The other three are all on the 
east bank of the river, , 

6 À town of the Dujail District, pleasantly situated in the midst of 
gardens, Jt formerly stood on the eastern bank of the Tigris, but the bed of 
the river having changed eastwards its ruins now lie at some distance to the 
west of the Tigris. 8ee algo Guy Le Strange, p. 39. 

8 See Guy Lé’fitrange, p. 40. Al-Madwiu, capital of Persia, was captured 
A.H. 16 (A.D. 687). 

T Salmän al-Färisi, or the Persian, a contemporary of Muhammad and the 
first, Pergian to embrace Islamism. Ii was by his advice that Muhammad 
bad tbe fée dag st ‘tbe baîtle of al-Khaudaq. He died at al-Madä’in in 
A.H. 86, having lived, fie said, 250 years. 9 i 

8 The ruins popularly called Täg Kisrä, or the Arch of Chosroes, supposed! | 
to b6 remains'of. the palace of one of the Sassanide princes. This noble arch 
lies fiffben miles below the modern Baghdûd, 
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Catiphsi Ït.wes founded by al-Mu‘tasimf and æfter him al. 
Mutawakkil extended its limits’ so that it wéasured a wholé: days 
journey. It was a city of singular beauty ; indeed thé town was. 
called Surdru-man-ra'à,8 “the “Delight of the Beholder,” which 
vañhe was-afterwards contracted into Surmarat This city has a 
large mosque t which nsed to be preferred te the Great Most 
of Damaseus. lt hadäts walls conted with enamel, and pillars of 
white marble were erected inside of it, -wbke. tie ground was. 
phved with tho same material. A toftÿ minaret is attached to 
this mosque, which igsalsg in other réspects highly-f nished. 
BSâmarrä, once 80 great, ns 20W ‘gone to ruin;. and the traveller 
ab the. present day walks for‘two'or three miles without coming 
upon ny. inhabited place. Tho tofti occupies the east bank of 
rixeg.while on the western bauk there are extensive gardens. 
males built near the {own a sqnare building ; resembling 
the ÉADER, au nuvrounded it with a walk fer cireomañfÿalation. 
FHe also had pinces huilé in the fuxhion of Minñ and ‘Arufat, 
: imposing therehy on certain Amirs 6 in his servien » ken boy once 
198. asked to go to the pilgrimage, for feur that they would paré with 
him. : On the town falling to ruin and sinking to the condition we 
have described, its name changed to pr a-nan-raa, * whocver 
a : td 
des nt 

‘1 Eight f the Oaliphs raled at this, the second great capital of ile Abba. 
rides, They were: al-Mu‘tasim, its founder; al-Wäthiq; nal-Mutawakkil ; 
al-Muntasir; al-Mosta‘in; al-Mu'‘tazz: al-Muhtudi and al-Mu‘tumid., I& con- 
tinned the seat of Govorniment for about fifty-six years only, namoly from 
A.H. 221, when au removed te it bo the venar 279 (A.D. 836-892). 

2 Sämarrä was bufit on the site nf an old city onlfeu Bamarri ot ruther 
Siunira. 1t was commonced by Harüvu-r-Rashid bafore lie settlud at Ragquh. 
The place having fallen to ruin in the inmeantime, it was rebniti by al-Mutasim 
who made it tbe seat of his court and changed its name to Suren-inaun-ra’a, 
“whoever saw it rojuiced, from the beauty of its situation, Of. The Culiphue, 
p. 509, noto 2, and sec Aboulf., 11. 75, note 2, 

8 The name of Lis city is gencrally given as Burrn-mau-ra'a. Ocher forms 
of the name are: Sämarrä’, Sämarrä, Surra-mau-ran, Snrra-man-ra and 
Surri, See Yaqüt, ITL. 14. 

4 For Surmara of the text Yäqüt, in quoting this prarage from al-Muqnd- 
dasi, writes Surra-mau-rau, us thongh this name wêre a coubraction from the 
original Shräru-nau-ra'a. ” 

5 This was the mosque founded by el. Matawnldkil rod on which ac spent 
large anms of monny. 1 is described hy Viqüt in his acconnt ef the city, 

$ There Amirs wore of course of the Turkigh ‘geniérals on whom he leaned 
sud from whose asceudency the decline ef the Onliphate bagins. 
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saw it, grieved,” whioh being brest became Sämanä.t Ak 
. Kerkh,! which is a town adjoining it, in the direction of al. Maüil, 
‘is in & fore flourishing condition, Tonce heard al-Qädhi Abu-t 
:Busaïn al-Qazrwini say that Baghdäd has not produced a single 
‘furisb'other than Abü Müs& adh- Dharir, and on my &kiag him 
‘And what abont Abü:l. Hargn at-Karkhi ? 8 he said, ‘ He was not 
from Karkh, the subuxb of Baghdad, butwfrom Karkh which is 
enr Sämarrä. : AlzAwbñrt is à large city in which al-Mansür 
first, resided,Ë and hero his paluce still exists. It has now 
greatly diminished, Hit is large and Mérrounded by a wall: It 
Les on the Eupbrates, hard byffhe desert. Takrit? or Tikrit is 
also a large town. 1$ is thé chief place for sesame and the home 
of workers in wool.* The Christinns bave here a couvent to 


1 This,‘however, is tho old name of tho city as aïremly stntod, 

8 Kerkh of Sämarrë was formerly known as Karkh-Pairüz. Ib was older 
{han Sümvarrä, and when this city had gone to ruin it continned in a flontishinug 
condition and was still so at the time Yüqüt wrote his dictionary. Al-Karkh 
is builtfon elevated ground, north of Sämarrä. Ît is said to be the sume as 
Karkh-Bijaddä. Yüiqué, IV. 266. dd 

8 Agh-Shaikh Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ubaidn-l-lah ibnu-l-Hasan al- arf chier of 
thegklanafite doctors of ‘Jräq in his time and a man of great learniug ne 
piéty. Died in 4.11. 340 in his eightieth year. 

4 On the left bank of tho Euphrates, at 10 farsaks to the west of Baghäïd. 
According to Väqüé (1. 867) the l'ersian name of this city was KNirüz Säbür 
(Sce Meynard'a Dictionnaire de la Perse, p. 480), 1t was captured in A,H. 12 
by Kbälid iban-l- Walid. See also (ny Le Strange, p. 52. 

5 Bsfore al-Mansür, as-Saffüih had taken up his residence at al-Aubâr, which 
Le rebuilt and whereWhe stayod till his doath. Al- Mansûr remained at ai- 
Aubar for a short space of time only, when he removed to al-Hüslhimiyyah 
and alftorwurde to Baghdüd. 

8 Hit and ‘Ânah formed part of the district of al-Anbär till the reign of 
Mu‘äwiyal ibn Abi Sufyüu, who detached them and aunexed them to the 
government of ul-Jazirah (Dict. de la Perse, 430). Bit still existe. It is 
situated above al-Anbr, at a distance of 21 jursukks from it. The name is 
derived by some Assyriclogists from the Assyrinu idüu ‘bituraon.” There 
are, still bitumen springs in tho neighbourhood of this place. Abou", LI, 73, 
nole 1. | 

7 On the western hank of the Tigris, about 90 miles above Baghdäd, To 
the sontlrenst of Takrit flowed the canal culled al-Iebäqï, which was dng in 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil by Ehüq ibu Ibrähim. (Aboulf., II. 64). From 
thia canal commences the Sawäd or plain ot al-Iräq, 

8 This is npparontly the Convent of St. John, Dair Mar Yohanna, described 
‘in Yäqût, Il. 701. 
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whebpuigrimages are made. ‘Altb lis a large town in front of 
which flows a canal connected with the Tigris. It has wells of fresh 
«water which is close to the surface. The town is populous and 
cozxtains à great number of persons of distinction, As-Sinn? is 
largo ; it ‘is situated on tbe Tigris, and has the river Zäb 8 to the 
east ofit. Its mosque is in the midst,of the markets. The build- 
ings are of stone. The mountainé. are within a short distance of 
the town, which is situated on the borders of Aqür, The towns 
of the Sämarrä district are larger and better than the towns of 


Baghdäd. à 
Hulwän # is à small capital. It is botb a plain and a hill city, 
surrounded on all sides by gardens and grape-vines and fig trees, 
and situated close Lo the mountains. It las a long market and 
an ancient fortress, às well as a small streara of water.b: It also 
has à quhandiz,6 in the inferior of which stands the mosque. The 
‘town is approached from eight different roads—the road of Khnra- 
sän, the road of al-Bärät, the road of al-Mueallä, tho rond of the 


1 $ee Guy Le Strange, p. 87, 

5 See als Guy Le Strange, p. 36 and Aboulf., 11.68. À town on the Tigris 
ge Takrit ; ; it is also known us Siun-Bärinmmä, Ÿ aqüt, III. 169. 

8 The Lesscer Zub, called az-Zabu-l-Asfal or ‘the lower Z&b,” , 

4 Hulwäu, in the extreme north-east of al-‘Träq, at the foot of the 
monntain range of Persia. Tt was 5 farsakke distant from Qasr Shirin and 41 
from Baghdäd. he town does not exist at the present day, but the name is 
prescrvod in that of the river of Holwan. It is snpposed to have beeu found. 
ed by Qubäd, or Cobades, of the Sarsaninn dynasty @f- Persia, who reigned 
from A.D. 488 to 498, and again from GO! or 502 till 581. In the days ot its 
prosperity Lulwau was the sixth ciiv in al-leñq and was ecirbrated for 18 
pomegranates which were without # like in the whole work? nud alao for its 
fig which from its excellence acquired the name of Sh34 mr, ‘the Ling of 
figs.”" There were sulphur springs in Lhe noighbourbuoë LE Hulwñr, wlich 
possessed healing properties for a variety of ailmentx Vigut doncribes the 
climate of Hulwän as noxious aud îts water as bad. 11. 217. 

6 The Holwan river, an affluent of the Diyela which in this part of its 
course is known as the Shirioën river. v 

6 According to Yaqüt (IV. 210) Quhandiz vus primarily applied to n 
fortress rituated in the centre of a lurge city, specially in Khnräsän and 
Trausoxiana. It wus afterwards applied to all towu fortresses, but the name 
does not apply to an isolated fortress not sitnated in a city of some impor- 
tance. The word is composed of two Pergiau words kuhan ‘old’ and dir 


“fortress.' 
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Jews, the road of Baghdäd, the rond of Barqit, the rod 
Jewess, and the road of Mäjakän. Outside the town the es 
have a temple which they hold in great veneration. It is a baild- 
iog of gypsura and stoue. Theo city of Baitu-l-Maqdis [Jerusalem] 


is à larger and finer town than Hulwëän; it is also moe flonrish- 


iug and beautiful and contains more doctors and learned meu than 


it does. The towns of this distriet are all small and vuinous, aud 


“not worthy of mentien.  :,: 

As for the river Tigris, itis tome in the quality nf its water, 
which is sweet and benefcial to juyists; hence Abü Bakr al- 
Jassäs was in tbe habit of haviug his water brought to him from 
a place above the canal of as Sarât, before the waters of the 
Euphrates were ‘united with*it, The river in question issues 
from Aqür,in which province we shall meution its origin. In 
its conrse through al-‘Träq it is joined by several rivers,! while 
in tbe district of Baghdäüd fonr canals—ag-Sarät, Nabr ‘Îsä, Nahr 
Sarsar and Nabrun-l-Malikè—flow down into it from the Euphrates, 
and from the east it also receives the waters of the Nahrawà- 


1 Taking tho town of as-Sinn as marking the farthest limits of al-‘Trac ta 
the nortb, the Tigris receives from near this point to its month the followini 
vivers: tho Lesser Z&b, whick riscs in the mountains vf Armenia and fluws 
into the Tigris a litile to the north of as-Siun, not many miles balow 
Nineveh ; ath-Tharthür, which Sowed out*from the Hirmäs and ran into the 
Tigris below Takril (G. Le $., p. 60); and the modern Lhiyela, The modern 
Kärün alg onites with the Tigris by means of an artificial canal valled tho 
Hafar, near Mohammerah. À Bketeu of the contse of the Tigris os ib flows 
through this province will be found in Abu-l-Fidw (1. 69). 

3Tho canal of us-Sarät doog not come directly from the Enphrates, but 
branches of from the Nabr ‘Îsû canal, a little above the village of al-Mulaw- 
wal. It hus already been described. This was called the Great Sarät. A 
canal was takou from it, calied Khandag (Trench of) Tähir (Ct, Le. &., p. 285), 
from which was taken another cunul called the Little Karët which flowed 
into the Great Sarat. 

The Nahr ‘Ts is the first of the four grent caunls which connected the Tigris 
with tne Euphrates. It begins at the village of Dimimmä below gl-Anbär, 
aud after passing through extonsive districts roaches al-Muhawwal, wkere a 
large namber of gmall canals branch of (romitin the direction of Baghdäd. 
Fronm al-Mubawwal it passes Lo al-Füsiriyyah, a village abont two milos from 
Bagldäd, and then through the district of Bädüraya and lastly flows into the 
Tigris bolow tho Palace of ‘Tsë ibn Müsä. See G. Le S., p. 68, and aJso sketch 
plau of Baghdäd in the same work, Tho canal was named after ‘Taë ibn ‘AI, 
uucle of the Caliph Al-Mansür, who re-dug this canal. The upper portion 
of this canal was originally called ad-Daqil. 
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nât, below Baghdäd. After passing Wäsit the river spreads 
over the plain in marshes-pnd its pavigation becomes very diff-. 
cult $o the limits of“ Basrah. Bonts aro over sailing up and 
dow:the river, and great skill is shown in the handling of them. 

A Baghds1 itsell the people pass frôm place to place, and from bank 
to bank in these boats, and their noise and hubbub is unceasing ; 
indeed, two-thirds of the‘charm of Baghdäd lies in this river. The 
Euphrates, ou the other hand, is a masculine xiver, and possesses à 
certain amount of hardness. It has its origin in the country of 
“er-Rüm, % aud flows in na cuyrve round partof this province; it 
then arrives at al-Küfah, after having divided into two branches. 
After this, it flows dowu to west of Wäsit, where it loses itself in 
a great swampé surrounded by "flourishing villages, without 
again emerging froru it. The river is navigable for boats from 


Nahr Sarsar begins threc farsakks below tho Nahr ‘Isä, and after passing 
through part of the district of Bädürayä flows into tho Tigris between 
Beghdüd and al-Madiiv, four foreakhs abovo the latter place (Ibn Serapion, 
p. 69). 

Nahru.l-Malik, ox he Rnyal canal, is tho Nabr-Malka of classical writers. 
It left the Euphratos tive fursakhs below the Nabr Sarsar and flowed into the 
Tigris three fursakks below al-Madi’in. 

Ibn Serapion and Abu-l-Fidà do not mention Nabru-#-Sarät ar one of the 
four principal cavals conuecting these two rivers, but they mention Nahr 
Katha as the fonrth of these canals. It hegan three farsakks below Nahru-l- 
Malik, and entered the Tigris ten fursakhs below el-Mudä'in, It wus callod 
from the city of Kütha which stood on its bauks, 

1 An-Nahrawäuñt. There were thres cauals of the name of nn-Nahra. 
wän, which were all sitnated in the district to Lhe enst of the Tigris between 
Baghdäd and Wüsi, They wore known as the Upper, M'dido und Lower 
Nahrawän. ° 

$ The Euphrates has its sourcos in the imountains of Armenin. Jts Evo 
brauches unite at Kcbban Mu’den ; of thasc two greal gcurccn hi Wesicrn is 
now called Kard 8 and the Raskern Murdd-chdi. ‘he oourse uf the Eu- 
phrates is traced in Smith's Dictionary of G. and FE. vosrapay, p. 8766. 
Às already stated the Lower Ewphrates divides into twc strenme, The wostern 
passed to the city of al.Küfab and was formerly the muin-#treun of the river ; 
it corrospouds with the channel now known ns Nabhr Ilindiyyah, The 
esstern kranch, the Nahr Sürÿ of al-Mcaeddasi and others, is kho present 

“‘nain-stream of tho Euphrates, See Guy Le Sirange, p. 58. 

8 The Euphrates was supposed tb lose itaelf in the marebos of Lumläm, 
bat the rivor eventually extricutes :tsalf from them and auites with the Tigris 
st Qurnah. Sec Smith'8 Dictionary, p. 8770. 
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(as high np +. ar- ei qe te Es nnted thnb al:T r&g not. 
&'laud of plenty,. but it ago in imp: k and prosperity by. 
menus of these two rivers and the élreas; ge into the, and 
also by the China sea, which i is contiguduf “her if. Ta Bagtäd. 
belongs alc.o that excellence of climate which is not geen anÿ- 
where else; of al-Basrah too one may speak with unbôauded 
praise in respect of her “waters and her tanks and her tides. 
Ashras? relutes ‘J once asked'Ibn *Abläâs concernry the tides. 
His unswer was this. ‘1t is au ungel clarged with the wunrdian- 
ship of the grent ocenn, wo whou-he buts down his foot the water 
flows, and when he takes it up it ebbs.””” The Aux and reflux of 
the water at al-Basrah is a slanding miracle aud u real blessing 
to its inhabitants, as the water visits them twice in every day and 
night, entering the cauals and irrignting the gardons and currying 196, 
boats to the villages; aud when it cbbs it also is of use in the 
workiug of mills which stand at the mouths of the canals, s0 that 
whou the water flows out they are set in motion. The flood tide 
reaches as high up as the swampx [al-Butñih]. l'he tides have 
proper seasons which follow the movemenuts of the moon. 








STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE, 

The CLurmare of this province is varied, Thus, Baghdäd and 
Wäsit and the intervening country have a fine, but quickly 
char gelée climate, there being times when the heat in summer ia 
intense aud insupportable, but à sudden change sets in. Al-Käfah 


! Acuording to Herodobus fhe Tuphratos was navigable from Dehelin 
upwards (Smith's Diri,8754.) Qudammh (p. 216) gives Lio distances between 
Baghdäd and ar-Raqqal by way of ha Enstentus. lle distance according io 
his nccouut is 126 farsakis, as follows: from Highlad to as.-Suilalun es 
al-Anbär 8 fur. ; ar. Rabb 9 far. ; Hat 12 Jar, ; an-Nô tent 7 far. ; Alüsah 7 jar, 
ol-Fubaimah 6 fur.; au-Nuhyah 6 fer.; ad-Dazigi 6 ju; al-Furdbah 6 
Jar. ; Wädi-s-Siba' 5 far. ; Khalij Ibn dumai % joe : af Väsh G Jar. ; Nuhr Safi 
ie ; al-dardän 14 fer. ; al. Mubärak 11 far. ; ax-Raqas: r° 

3 This is probably Ashras ibn ‘Abdu-Ilah, of whom widiit a 
Abu-l-Malüsin, I. 294. Ie is there spoken of as an excellent 
man who vas known by the titlo of al-Käruil, ‘the Perfi-t 
qualitios. Having lived in the beginning ot the secuud 
it is quite possible Lbat he did uiect Lbn ‘Abbäs, who dicd in 4. 
list of authorities in this tradition is as follows: Ahu-l-Hasan fu 
Mubammad of Râma-Hurmuz; Ahmad iba ‘Amr ibn Ziknriyyé’; 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Babr; Abñ Shn‘aib al Quisi; Ashrasz ln ‘Abba 
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lient prevnils, sad jt as ünlg when à north: mind ae %o be 
Howing. that éhe ‘weather becomes pleasant. In an aéooûnt of 

he city of al-Bagrah I came across the following: “Our life‘at 
al-Bagrat i is most singular : if na north-wind blows, we are ina 
pleasant garden ; if a south-wind, we might be in a sewer.” 1. I have 
often seen them, when a sonth-wind was blowing, in great depres- 
sion ef spirits, one paÿing as he met his friend, [M you not see 
it what plight we are, wii the other replicd, ‘We pray to God 
f6Ë relief”! There even fals upon them at night occnsionally 
moisture as fhick as the juice of the date. Hulwän, on the 
other hand, enjoys a temperate cfimate; but al-Batä’ib, merey 
on us! the man who visiks ië in summer time finds rome 
strange experiences in store for him. Indeed, they sleep in 
cartains ; while there is a spocies uf mosquito with & necdle- 


126.1ike stinging organ whivh is the inseet’s thront. The cities con- 


‘tain mauy doclors of law, readers of the Qur'ün, Hterary men, 
leading professors and princelÿ personnages, especially Baghdäd 
aud al-Bagrah. Preicher$" have but Little repute here. [ec is 
brought Lo this conutry from afar, The climate in winter is cold, 
and water freezes sometimes at al-Bagrah anutl also at Baghdäd, 
Natives of the cities of al-Küfah and al-Basrah have tawny 
complexions. Tu ihis province there is à large number of Maginns, 
while of tribataries tite are both Christiaus and Jews. « Of the 
Sxcrs of Isläm there are several. The prevailing sects nt Baghdäd 
are the Ilanbalites and the Shïah, while the jurists of the two 
‘lräqs [the cities of al-Küfalh and «ul-Bagrah] have for ages becn 
greatiy renowned. There also are in this province some Mälikites 
ns well na Ash‘arites, Mu'tasilalh ani Najjariyyoh Al-KRüfah is 
all Shiïte, with che exception of al Kunäsah,3 wüich is Snnuite, 

. At al-Bagrah thore are 1180 asseimblied” ani institutes of the 
Säluiyyah, à people who preteud to the study; af scholastie 
theology and to practices of devotion. Most cf the prenchers in 
the city are of them; butthey do met study religious law as a 


» ' Qi] 
x 


L Thie is érigiallg in verse, the nathor buiag Abu-t-Husain Tbn Lankak, 
8 celebrated poet of al-Bagrah who fouriahed in the beginning ol the fourth 


gentury of the Ilijrah, See atl Thuälibis Lagä d'ifu-l-Mu‘ärif. p. 103 and 
: Yiaüt, L 647. : 


À See Love, p. 179 and note 4, 
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class, those of them who do study. it following thè Îead of Malik. 
‘They however assert that the founder of their sect, [bn _Sélo, 
‘#tudied in the school of Abü Hauifah. This Sälim was à sinve of 
Bahlibn ‘Abdi-llh at-Tustari. Jhave fonud the followers of 
this sect tobe. men endowed with spiritunl gitte nod righteons- 
ness, but they are extravagant iu their praises of tlieis chief. T 
frequented their society for a, long time and knew their secrets 
and acquired : for "inyselé ms: D +dhsir hearts, for I am n 
man who loves ascetic people 1 inclines to those given to 
religions exercises, whatever they bê. These men have à certain 
gentleness in this apeech aud are anthors of several treatises, 
while thoir assemblies are salwnys of na very high character, 
and disputes between them of rare ocenrrense, Most of theskess: 
habitants of al-Bagrah are Qadariyyah aud Shi'ah ; tre are te0 
some Hanbalites. At Bagh1äd there is a sect of biwots who 
exceed all bounds in their luve of Mu‘äwiyah; there arc also 
Mushabbihah | Assimilators] land Barbahäriyyah3 I was one day 
in the mosque of Wäsit when I sd à man around whom a crowi 
of people had assembled. I 'approached to where hé was, ant 
beard him addressing the people as follows : “ So and s0 has related 
to us on the authority af so and so that the Prophet, Peuce nud 
blessing be upon him, hath said : © Verily God will draw Mu‘äwiyal 
near to [in on the resurreclion day and anse him to sit by His 
side, ayd He will perfume him with Mis owu hand and then dis- 
play him to all mankind like unton bride.” I said to him ap. 
what? isit for having waged war with ‘Ali ? AS to Mu: dwiyah, 
may God be gracious to him: but as for thee, hou liest, O man of 
error.” On this thg man exclaimei ‘ Seize this heretis” 1 was at 








L'& A goct of Muh: nnedèns who alluwed a researhiaage botwagn Gal n 
His creuiures, supposing Mira to bon fjure éomposod af members or me 
and capable "of local moto.” Hngan Phctiouvry of Telgm. p. 428, . AE 

8 This passago ns it stands in mor que rieur, MR. C ia tool te 
point ; it saye: ‘The Houbualitos of al. ‘Jrâd are à bigotod set whoe allow à 
resemblance betiweon God nnd {lis crentures, : Tiey execod all bonnds in 
their love of Mu‘äwiyah and rt! nte with respect a this some extravagant 
stories, particalarly the Bacbahñriyyah.” ‘The Barhihâriyyah were 80 céiled 
from al-Hasain ibnn Lévis ibn ‘Ubaidi-llah ad-Barbahäri {circa 800 A. H.), 
who was the populur hent véhe Hanbaliter sud Sunnites of B: nghdäd fhihte 
“time god who was held by the cominie groplé in gront maten See 
al- Kämit of Ibnu-l.Athir, YILE p. 14. AI Bavanéri rashns a mercüant of 
Indian drugs’ (ossery, p. 187 
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once sct ügon by those Who were present, but a certain one of the 
men of letters recognized me and drove them away from me. , 
197, The law doctors and Qüghis of {his province are mostly of 
é”followens ut Abü Hanifah [I was one day present in the 
ir Gf Abñ Mabummad as-Sirafi, who asked me saying, 
“% You ave a native of Syria and your «countrÿmen-are all tradi- 
tionists following in qu-ations sf hiw the benchings of ash-Shäf'i ; 
why then hé se. siopied the system of Abü Hanifah’P I 
replied, #4 th paul, may Uoil reserve the Faqih.’ ‘ And 
what are hs, he said Eauswercd, 'Fle first point is this: 
T find that ho depends on tlie authority of ‘Ali, may God be 
plensed with um Now the Prophet has said ‘I am the city 
oi lear ning, and ‘Al js ils gate." Ile bas also said, ‘The inost 
énrued manu of you in the knowledge of tlie law is ‘Al 
meaning in the knonludkre of practical religion, Ile depends also 
“on the authority of fAbdu-falh ibn Mas‘äd, of whom the Pro- 
phet, Peace be on lin, haih said, ST approve for my followers 
all that the sou of En “Abd @approves.” Ils also bath said, ‘ A 
wallet filed with learning? and also said, Take ye bwo-thirds 
of vour rehgion from the son of Um ‘Abd. Jt is an nndonbted 
fact that-tho leuviuæ of the Küluns is derived from these wo 
persons, ‘The sevoud point is flie fact thab le is the earliest of 
the doctors and the nerrest to the ago of the Companions, à as 
well as Lhe nant . and devout. Now the Pruphet hath said, 
#88 der e to ahotisetl fe hath also euid, The best of ‘jou are 
'Éhose Bviug in the nue tu etre Î'auw, en tliose who are 





next to then, Ein this tes area puvtr to those,  TFhea wiil 
falscbond appris He Eved in ile age of bnil and the trathtut, 
The third point se puiss Pouce fiat a ne doctor: without exccp- 
tion nre HD VArANCC Wal pra on on getisu In whteh he is 
à Mae: stiy in the + ght, wlule thés + ou. He nked, ‘And 
what istbm? | ropRed, “Te luarard : sfessor is aware that it is 


2 Grom Abd is the mother of fAlduiiis Sun Mas'id. She was the 
daughter of fAbda-Wsh jun Sawi audi: She exibraced the faith 
and emigrarad, and van vit her Bah à urmimeé visita nf the Propiet's 
house, Creuse an- Nova, Bi t'a fol hour sou, pe APR nr. . . 

2 Jé was ‘5 cr who gaid'Ehis à. Fan, Just, aut ie Frophet, 

B fUhe im si &iim L'ontpériins bo die em a tn fPatail “Âmiribn Wäthilah ; 
who died in tho venr AM HGU Ab Hanifuh ven harn in A.1L880 nd 
Mälik in Ai. 94, while ngh-Shññ'T was br fo AU, LG, 
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‘one of his principles thab it is not lawful. to take A price for 
dieds of righteonsness performeil on behalf of others” "Now I. 
‘have always noticed about the man who performs a pilgrimage” 
for hire that his heart is perverted nd if he do the same thing. 
again tho perversion increases and his piety grows less, 50 that hé 
will even take two or three pilgrimages at n time; andt yet} ['. 
have never known this class of people t6 thrive, nor have thag ever. 
been able to amass à fortune therebr ; kach is also gs uasé with 
the imäms who lead at prayers, with the mwodhdhine who call 
to prayers, aud will the, like of these. hecau.e their reward is 
dne from God nhercas they buve taken it from* Ïis creatures.” 
Thercupon he said, yon hare looked deeply üito the matter, 
O Muqadäasi, and have arted with creumspection Were 
auyone to say, ‘Abñ Ilanifah dns becn censured by same’ 
the answer is, Know that all men may be divided juto throc 
classes, one of these classes arc those inen whose rectitude is 
unanimously asserted Another class are those whom cvery- 
one condemns as corrnpt. The oéher class are those pruised by 
some and blamed by others; and these are the best of the three. 
The case of the Cempanions is a good illustralion. The praised 
among then are Ibn Mastü4, Mu‘ädh! and Zuid ;% the blamed, ‘A bdn- 





Hahibn Ubayy; $ but the best of them ae the four Cuiphs, 128. 


yet you know what the Khawärij and the ignortit among the 
Shieh say about then. In like manner, if there are some foolish 
men who blime Abü Ilauifah, there are multitudes of people of 
worth who bless him and praise him, while apart from this ho 
deserves all praise as the person whose heart God has enlightened 


L'Muädh, sre abnve p. IUS, note 3. 

8 Zaid ibn Harthah, adopted son of Muabammad, and tho hasband of 
Zaivab whom be divorecd in favour of the Prophet. He is tin sol person of 
Maubiammad's Cumpanious whose name is mentiongd in the Que fu sait, 87), 
His atory will he found in Wherrs's Commentary of Liz Qar'un xxxüi. 
88 40 notes, Muhammad appointed Zuid leader of ht exjedition which 
he sent against Mu'lah He was killed in this battle of Ma'iah, 5% the 
oighth year of the Hijrah. ÿ 

8 ‘Abdu#ilnh ibn Ubasy, known as the Hypocrite, Ho was also called 
“Abda-lab ‘ibn £Salñl, after his mother. Ie was tho head of the Hypocrites 
and wmAAy. verses of the Que'än bour reference, #0 him, Me died ia the 
lifotime of the Prophet, who prayed over him. -à à Nawva wi, r. 533. His son, 


who wäs calied by the s1me name, ‘was an exrngt Mualim und one ofithe 
Leat of the Companions. 
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-8o that he was able to reduce the sacted law to 4 systom and. 
thereby relieve mankind of their toils, Besides he wns such°as 
to prefer being beaten and imprisoned to assuming the duties of 
bit Indeed, the like of ALG Hanifah is nowhere to be seen 
à gven BYSTEUS OF READING are in use in this province. In 
former times the system iu vogue ant Baghdäd was that of 
Hamgah, while the system of Ya‘qüb al-Hadbrami? was cur- 
“rent at al-Bagrah. I have seen Abü Bakr al-Jarbaki (?) reading 
according to this system as he led the prayers at the great 
mosque there; and he used to say tliat it was the rending of the 
elders. Their piazects vary, the most correct of them being that 
of al-Küfah as being nenr to the desert and far from the Nabn- 
theaps ; the romaining dialects are a mixture of good and cor- 
rupt words; this is especially the case at Baghdâd, whilst the 
region of al-Batä'ih is inhabited by Nabatheans, a people without 
languasse or braïns. 

The productions üf this province which form ARTICLES OF COM- 
MERCE are by no means unimportant. Have you not heard of the 
silken stuffs uf al-Bagrah, of its fine linen cloths, of the beautiful 
and rare articles produerd in it, and also of its galbanum P 
1t is à mine of pearls and precious stones, a port of the sea and 
an emporium of the land, and a place of manufacture for antimony 
(räsukht), red lead (zuajufr), verdigris (zinjär), and litharge 
(murdäsanj). 16 is, besides, the port from which daies are 
‘exported to all countries, 18 well as hennu, floss silk, violets and 
rose-water, At al-Ubnilah, alsn, linen cloths of a fine fabric are 
manufactured on the model of tlie gugab (fine inen cloths of 
Egypt). In al-Küfab there are manufaetured. Enrbans of fine floss 
silk ; this city is also famons for its violets which are of partiontar 
“excellence. In the City of Peace ‘many benntifnl and rare 
articles of merchandise are to be found, a5 well as all kinds of 
silken cluths and other things. There are also manufactured in 
this province excelleut ‘Abbädä@ni mats aud the finest saämän 









1 16 was al-Mansür who desired him to take the office of Qädhi of 
Baghdüd, but he refnsed nnû on persisting in his refnsal® was sont 
to prison. Before this, Yazid ibu ‘Cinnr ibn Hubairah wished to appoint 
him to the place of Qüdhi Rb al-Küfah, and on his refusal he inflictéd on 
him one hundred strokes of & whip in order to forco him to accept. See 
his life in Ibn Khall., De Slane, Vol. III, pp, 656 and 558, 

8 Ya‘qüb al-Haghrami, see above, page 61, note 11, 
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(rush-mats). Of the specrarinres of this province are : the violebs, 
end azädh dates of al-Käfah, the mukkam cloth and gther 


varities of Bnghdüd, the ma‘gi?3 dates of al-Bagrah, the figs of 
Hulwän, and the shim and bunur fishes of Väsit. - Av ane 


Nu'‘mäniyyak, also, there are mude excellent mantles And clothé 
of wool of the colour of houcy ; and at Baghdäd veils and turbans 
cf fine Yukänaki cloth. l'he kerchiefs of al-Qnsr and al-Bowaibt 
are also famous ; ns well as tha wool of lT'akrit aud the veils of. 199. 
Wäsit. Their Measures Or CATAGITY nre: the 9afiz, equivalent to 
30 mana ; the makkäk, 5 mana ; and the kaïlaÿah, 2 mana. Vheir 
ratl (or pound) end à munn. 'heir cofss are wcighed ; 
bat their weighis are wweuter than those of Khuräsän. 
Some of tho ions peculiar to this jrovince. They love to 
dress handsomely and to appear in taëusins? They generally 
wear shovs, let down their turbans to na great length, and elotlie 
themselves in fine linen. The eat of their tailasäus is slightly 
circular. When it is the season for the importation of new dates 
to Wäasit, a watch is kept and the owner of the first boat which 
arrives usually decorates in honour of it the river bank to his 
very.shoüp with carpets and curtains. They place upon the biers 
of their women high and ugly domes. Tho sellers of harisah 8 
“have separate places ou the top oË their shops furnished with 
mate and having tables provided with condiments, and in which 
servauts ue also kepr, with basins and ewers aud alkali for 
washing, On lenving one has only to pay an single dänig# 
AL the beginuing of the season of violels, Lhey make the round 
of the markets with bunches of violets aud dress for the occasion 
in their handsumest clothes, By the dovrs of tlio mosques there 
are generally places fur ablution which are hired out. The 
khatibs (wha prench und lend on Vridays) dress in {unies and 
girdles. They do not chant in reciting the adhän, and have 


1 A place near al-Küfnh, and also a canul derived from the Baphrates and 
passing through it. 

8 The failasän is distinctivo of the Fagihs, or professors of. eiey 
and Juw. ,În some conntries it was worn by all men of distinctioh, as well 
as by the common poople See Dozy’s Dict. des Nos des Vêtements cheë les 
Arabex, pp. 278-250. 

$ A kind of thick pottage mnde nf bruised whent Loiled to n consistency, 
to whiah ment, Lutter, cinnumon and aromatie herbe are added, 


* A emall silver coin, the sixth part of a dirhams ; about À pennr and $ 
haif of English money: 
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besides many-other excellent customs. Their wartrs ave chiefly 
from the river Tigris, from the Euphrates and from the Zab afd 
the Nahrawänôt. ‘l'hese rivers also irigate their belds. Water 
ie deficient at al-Basrah ; itis brought in boats from al-Ubullah 
as the water runuing in front of it is not sweet, nor pleasant to 
the taste. Of the water of al-Basr&h it is commonly said that 
‘oue-thiid of ibis sen-water, oue-third tide-water, and one-third 
‘sewage ”; the reason üf this being that, when the waler of the 
tide flows back aud the cunal banks ave Jaid bare, the people 
use the ground as latrines, the water eurrying off the filth wheu 
it i8 flood bide,’ When a south wiud blows the water: becomes 
warm. Don ie 

Sectarian quarrels of a tierce character aise ab al-Bagrah 

130. between tho Ruba‘vyin, who are Shah, und the Sa‘diyyin, 
who are Suuuah. Hu these quarrels, the inhabitants of the 
outlyiug distriets often take part. Thvre is seldom a place in 
which factious quarrels do not occur from other causes than 
religion. : 

Of Houx PLaces in this province there are many. At Küthä, 
Abiahum vas born and his fief set bnrning. At al-Küfah, 
Noah built his ark and his oveu3 poured forth its boiling 
water; there also are the monuments of ‘Ali and his tomb,t 






as well as the tomb of al-Husain and his place of mart;rdom.5 


1 Tho Baui Rubit ure an Gffshout of the great tribo of Sa‘d”ibn Zaid 
Manñt ibn Tamim. They appear to have dwelt in alBasrah from the early 
daye of Islim. Sre Kuäbu-l-Jshtigéy of bn Duraid, p lol. 

8 Qnr'än,xxi. 69. See Wherry's Cossmentary, Vol, AIS, p. 146, 

8 Qur'au, xi. 40. See Wherrÿ’s Cionmentury, . Voi TI, p. 852, The 
exadation of this oven was tle sign hy whieh Nuesh kucw the food was 
coming. Some prelend that. jL was the sanio ovan wpirh Hiva made use of 
to bake her bread in, aud that it doscended from prériureh Lo matriarch, till 
it camoto Nouh. Ibid. 

4 AU sas nssassinated in the (Creat Mosune of al-Küfah, where Lis 
body lies. Oihors say that he was buied in the julure, As & matter of 
fact, bis tomb was kept secrot during the white reigu of che Ünayyids, aud 
only disçoverod under the ‘Abbäsides. ‘Adhudu-d-Danlah, tlie Buwaihide 
prince, built À magnificent monument over the tomb of AN” the shrine 
known ns Mashhad ‘Al, : : 

& The field of Karbalÿ, where..ol-Hneain mot his dentl, lies on the 
bank of the western branch of the Æupürates, touty-five miles above the 
city of al-Küfnh. The body of at Homnin was buried in the plain of axbala. 
His sbrine is to this day visited witli géent devotion by the Persiause Xé is 
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At al-Basrah are the tombs ef Taihab,t Zubair$ the Pro 
phet’s brother,8 al-Hasan al-Bigri# Anas ibn Mälik,é ‘Imrän 
ibn Husain$ Safyän atb-Thauri,) Mälik ibn Dinär$ ‘Utbah. 
the Slave,” Muhammad ibn Wasi,l9 Sälih al-Murri,ll Ayyüb 


commoulr known as Mushhad Husain, or the place of Sos al. 
Hasain, ad is not very fur from Mugkhad ‘Ai, the sepulchre uf his father. 
See D’'Herbelot, Vol. 114 p. 268. 

1 Talhah ibn haidi-läh, one of the ten foremout Companions of the 
Prophet, who on the äeld of Uhud saved the lifa of M'ibammad at the peril 
of his owu. He wns killed at the hattle 6f £he Carmel in 86 A.Hl., and waa 
Grec baric at a place outside al-Basrah, bat wns reniovek after some yeurs 
40 the in£erior of the town, where his tomb is a well-known place of visitation. 
He was 84 years of age at the time of his denth. Nawawi, p. 223. 

8 Az-Auhair ibnu-l.‘Awwäam, hushand of the Prophet’s annt. 
one of the chiefost among the Compauions, and was killei] on the day of the 
Battle of the Camnel, in à valloy outeide al-Basrah cc. lieu Wadi-8-Sibi‘, where 
he lies buried. Ile did 67 years of nca. Nawawi, p. 250. 

8 he foster-brother of Muhammad, ‘Abdu-llih ibnu-l-Härith ibn 
“Abdi-Jl-‘Uzza ns-Sa‘di, who lies buriod here with his mother Elalimah, tbe 
woman in whose hou-e Muhammad lived the years 0f his childhood, 

4 One nf the nost emineut Täbiis, celebrated for his Jlourning and 
grert devotion. Born at al-Madivah two years before the denth of ‘Umar. 
Diod at al-Basruh in 110 AH. For his lifo sec Ibn Khallikän, I. 870, and also 


Me was 


au-Nawawi, p. 209, 

B The domestic servent 0f Mulammad ‘duriug the ten years he lived 
al ul-Mudinah. Originaliy of this city, he ramoved to al-Basrah on tho 
death of kis master und became one of its greatest imäms in Traditions. 
He live to a vory old age, and died x A.H. 93, at a place abont one and à 
balf farsakhs From the city, where ho was buried. The place of his burial is 
known as Queer Arnu, ho Palace 6f Auns/” See an-Nauwawt, p. 165. 

8 ‘Imrëu ibna-i-Hasain ul-Khuzë, on of the Compauions, who 
embraced fsläm in A.II. 7. He is an authority fora iargs number of tradi- 
tions.  [o died at al-Basrub, where h6 had setilod, ax G2 A.H, An- 


Nuwgiwi. p. 484. : 5 

7 Süfvän was a native of al-Küfah. Tn 155 A.IT., he fe Hir native 
city for al-Basrah, where he died six years aftur, in 161 A. He a avast 
p. 258, Lo 

8 One of the Täbiis; à native of ul-Basrah and ono of its legding 


He was noted for self-mnrtiñication, fear of God and 
# 


men in traditions. 
dovotion. Djed 123 AH. An-Nawawi, p. 587. 


9 Cf. Ibn Batütah, Vol. IT. p. 15. | 
10 Muhammad ibn Wäsi‘iba Jäbir al-Azdt, one of the Täbi‘is and na man 


of grent devotion and ascovicism. Died AH. 120, or according to Ibnu-l 
Agir (V,p. 259), in 127 AH, 
M A traditionist; died in 172 A.H, re 1-Mahärin, Vol. I » P. 466, 
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_as-Sikbtiyäni,! Sahl at-Tustari À . si Räbi‘ah al- der 8 
‘there also is the temb of Ibn Sälimét At Baghdäd is the touth 
of, Abü. Hanifab, over which Abü Ja‘far az-Zammäm & has raised 
& monnmeital structure, By the side of it, behind the market 
of Yahyä, there lies anothor tomh. That of Abü Yüsufé lies in 
the cemetery of Quruish. There alsoare tie tombs of Abmad ibn 
Hanbal,t Ma‘rüf al-KRarkhi Bishr al-Hafi® and others he 
Æomb of Salmäh is at al-Madäiu. At alLkKülah there is also the 
,t@mb of a certain prophet, whom 1 helieye to be Yünas [Jonas], 
Peace be on him. The pevple of al-‘lrñq are distinguishied for 
their geutleness of mauners; they are nien of great refinement, 
bat.wlien the rognes of Baghdäd ;stir themsclves they cause à 
. great havoc. Here violence prevails to à great extent, At nl- 
. Basrah, on the other hand, there are mang men of probity and 
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1 Aypvñb ibn Abi Tamimah. Died of pliguo at. al-Baxrah, in 191 AH, 
Zn Quéuihah, 

2 Abü Muhammad Sahl ibn ‘Abdi-llàb ibn Yünas at.Tastart, a celebratad 
saint gifted with miraculous powers. Bora in 200 A.H., at Tustur, Died 
at al-Jinsrah in 283 A.H. 

$ Räbi‘uh al-“Adawiyyah, n woman cclebrated for her hole life. Jn 
bis biographical dictionary (T. 515), Ibu Khullikñn aays thut her toinb is 
situated on the mount of Tor, on tbe eastern side of Jerusalem This 
however is a mistuke, Räbi‘ah being buried in her native town of al-Ragrah, 
The tomb meutionsd by Ibn Khaliikün ïs that of Rübiah al-Badawiyyah, 
anothor holy wotmau. See Thin Rajutäh, J. 124 n 

# Ibn Bôlim, fouuder of ihe heretical sect of as-Sälimiyvub, mentioncd 
abote p. 126 of the text. 

6 À contemporary of the author. an n man of En repuie, at whose 

house the chief lenrned nreu of BaghAd often mer. AE Poxt, page 117 nu. 

# Koe ahove, np L' note 4. 

TES bn Patatah, p. 118 “The tomb of Abü ioufah is noar ar- 
Ruëfal ; ; it has a great use orerit. Close to it lies the tom of Abrand 
ibn Hanbul, which has no dome. It is said laut à Goes vus erected on his 
tomb several times, but ït was always déestroyet by decrée of God, His 
tomb ï8 hold in grent venoration by the people vf Baghiäd, most of whom 
are followers of his shoot.” 

8 The greatest saint of his time, said to luwe been of Christian parent. 
age. He was from al-Karkh, the western quarter of Daxlhdüd. 4nd was one 
of tho foremost men of his age ju learning and piety. 1e d'ed 206 AH, 
Aba-l-Mabäsin, Vol. T., p. 576: | 

9 Bighr ol-Hafi, or “the Barefoot,” à great saint originally fronr 
Khurésio He wes born in Marw in 150 À. A, and dicd in Baghgäd, the 
city of bis’ “adoption, it 227 AN. Alu-1-MaljBain, Vol. [,, p. 678, 
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devotion, and pious und honest.people. They péform the nrondny 
péayers at a late honr, but the afternoon prayers early. They wait: 
in the Mosqne for all men to arrive from the distant quarters. 
Tho leader (fmäm) preavhes every morning, reciting also & 
supplicatory prayear. This, they say, ii the pravlice of 1bn ‘Abbgs,. 
may Goë be gracious io htm. 

Tue Govennwent.— This province is the os “tie Caliphs BL. 
of the Honso of ‘Abbäs, whose authority was afl-powor fal until 
they commenced to decline and at Inst foll under the away OÙ the 
Dailantiios ; no regard 8 no paid to*them, nor are their opinions. 
heedod. The tirsi suvercigr, uf Ihe line was Abutl-‘Abbäs ‘Abdu- 
Hulk ibn Muhammad ibu ‘Al ! jbn al-‘Abbäs, who was proclaimied 
Caliph in the year 132, and died in 136, at al-Anbär, his Qadit 
(Chief Justice) was Yahya ‘bu Sa‘id al Ausüri4 He was succeeded 
by (his brother) al-Mansür Abü Ja for ‘Abdu-HNäh ibn Mubarumad, 
who received the allegiance of the people in the year 146, and 
died in 158; his Qädhie® were ‘Ubaïidu-llah ibn Snfwan, Sharïk and 
al- Hasau ibn ‘Ümärah, His successor, al. Mahdi Ali ‘Abdi-läh, 
son of al-Mnngür, aacended the throne in the year 158 ; his Qadhis 
were Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-Häh ibn ‘Aläqnh and ‘Afiyab ibn 
Yazid.t He died in 169, when ul-Hädi Abü Muhammad Müsë, | 


à Road ‘Al iba ‘Audi [éh ibn ai. ‘Abbäs. The firat Caliph of the ‘Abhäsideg : 
is be’ ter kuown in history by his title of as-Safféh, the Hhedier of Rloog,, - 
which he ejaired by his “reckless executions of enenties and ranpect ei 
For a sketwn ef his charncter, and inlsed for whabever is connected with the 
history of this dums y. th rwmdor 14 referrul Lo Lhe recent admirable work 
of Mr. Juatice Nyad Aimer Ati, * 4 Short Ilistory of the Saracens."” 

8 According to Kitulu-i Un, p 216, his firat Qudhi was Abü Lailà al. 
Aus. Vahya ibn Sa‘ id le Angiu, who alu ncied as Qodhi of al.Häshi- 
miyyah undor ul Monsür, was one of the Wagihs uf nl. Madinah. Alra-l 
Mahäsin (1, 388) givos tho yenr L43 na Che date of bis death 

8 Kitäbul-'Uyän mentions ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Safwän, Sharf 
and nl-Hasan 1bn ‘Umärah as the Secreturies of #i Man is 
according to this work were Yahyä ibu Said (ef, Abu-l- Mahäsaif, L. 388) and 
‘Utbmän at-Tamimi, who had been Qüdhi under Marwün IL, the lasv of the 
Umayyads. Al-Qüdhi Shartk ibn ‘Abdi-Iüh ibu Abi Sburik an- -Naïcharï, wad Of. 
Küfian origm oud à man of grent laarnuing and piety, Ho died at his nuit 
city in 177 AH. (Ahu-l-Muh., T. 485). 

* So also Æitébu-L. Uyän, who adds (p. 281) that both sat nb the game court 
in ar-Rusäfah, ‘Afyah ibn Yazid ibn Qais al-Küfi al-Acdi died in 180 4.H. 
He was ne of the disviples of Abü Hanifuh, well: versed in the science LE 
Law and of great piety and devotion. Abu:l- -Mals, L. 500. 
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. son of al.Mahdi, was saluted as Caliph; his Qädhis were Abf 
Yüsuf and Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdi-r-Rahmän.l He died in 170 and wés 
‘#ücceeded on the throne by ar-Raghid Abü Ja‘far Härün, son of 
sÉMahdi,: on the night ‘precéding Friday, the l4th Rabi‘I 
170 A.H.; his Qüädhis wêre alHusain ibou-l-Hasan as-Süfi, ‘Ann 
“bn ‘Abdi-lläb al-Mas‘üdi and Hafs sbn Ghiyäth? He died at 
Tüs in the year 193, “upon which his son, al-Amin Muhammad, 
Was raised to the Caliphate on the 7th of Jumädä IL. 193 AH, 
He was attacked and killed by his brother al:Ma'niün, who was 
saluted Cakph in the year 198." The Qädhis of al-Ma’mün 
were al.Wäqidi,s Muhammad.ibn ‘Abdi-r- Rahmän al-Makhzümi,* 
Bishr ibau-1-Walid5 and Yaky& ibn Aktham.$ He died in 218, a 

132. Tarasüs, when Abü Ishëq Muhammad ibou-r-Rashid, al-Mu‘tasira, 
succeedéd ; his Qädhi was Ahmad ibn Abi Du’äd! On the death 


L'AI-Qëdhi Abü Yüsuf Ya‘qüb ibn Ibrälnm, the celebrated disciple of Abü 
Honifab, in the wéstern quarier, and Sa‘d ibn ‘Abdi-r-Rahwän, in the castern 
quartor of Baghdad. Kitäbu-l-Uyün, p. 290. 

8 Hafsibu Ghiräth ibu Taly Abu ‘Abdi-Häh an-Nakliaï al-Küfi, Qädhi of the 
eastern quarter of Baghdad. He held the office of Qädhi for & long time and 
up tothe time of his death. He borc an excellent charaster, and was a 
trostworthy traditionist, althongh he did not always mention his immediate 
authorities {or the traditions he rolated. He died in 194 A.H. Abu-l-Mahäsin, 
IL. 652, 4 

8 Muhemmed ibn ‘Umar ibn Wäqid, al-Tmâm Ahü ‘Abdi-llih al-Aslami, 
He was born in 129 A.IL., and was a man of great learning, well versed in 
the history of tho halilen mnd conquests of Islâäm. He oflicintud ns Qüdhi 
under el-Mawmüu for & puriod of four years, He died in 207 A.ÏL. Abu-t- 
Mahéein, 1. 596. 

# He was appointed Qidhi of ‘Askaru-l-Mahdi, in the castern quarter of 
Baghdid, in 208 AH. He was however removed from lus office after some 
time, and Bishr ibun-l-Walid al-Kindi appoiuted in hrs placo. See Abu-l- 
Mabüsin, L. 698. 

8 Rishr ibnu-l-Walid ibn Khälid, at-Imam Aba Baker al-Kindi nl-Hanafi. 
Ho was Mer distinguishod for his lenraing, his pioty and &hn ansicrity of 
his life. ' livod to an advanced age and died 4.ii. 238. De Slane’s Jbn 
Khallikän, LV, 285. Abu-l-Mahäsin, 1. 721. 

8 For the lifo of this celebrated jadge, see Tu Khallikin, Vol. IV. 88. Ho 
died in 2423 A.H., having then attained the age of eighty-threc years. 

7 Ahmad ibn Abi Du’äd ibn Jarir, al-Qâdbi Abü ‘Abdi-lläh af-Jyädi, was 
born at al-Basrah in 160 AH, but chefly resided ut Baghiid, where 
k& died in 240. He held the office of Chief Qüdhi under both al-Mu‘tasim 
and al. -Wathiq, and was disbingaished for his liberality, learning und polite 
manners. “A lengthy sketch of his life is givou in 1ba Khïllikän, L. É1. See 
. Also Abu-l-Mabäaiu, E. 788. 
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of al-Mu‘tasiu in 227, his son al- Wäthiq Abû Jafar Härüin, was: 
r&ised to the throne ; his Qädhi was also Ahmad ibn Abi Du’äd. 
He: died iu 232, and was sngcoeded by his brother #bu-l. Fait | 
Ju‘far al-Mutawakkil ; his QAUT w was, Ja‘far ibu ‘Abdi-l- Watt 
al-Häshimit Ho dd in 247, aud his sun al- Maorftagir Abüä 
Ja‘far Muhammad was proglaimed Caliph ; his Qädhi was Ja‘far 
ibn ‘Abdi.l-Wähid; ho died iu 248, and was succeéded by his 
son? Abu-l-‘Abbâs &hmod al-Musta‘in, whose Q&dhi was Jatar 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ammäy.f Aîfter three yen#s and eight 
months, he abdjgated and was succeeded by al-Mu'tazz, son of 
al-Mutuwakkil: his Qädhi was al Hasan ibn Muhanmpd 1bn 
Abi-sh-Sbawärib.# His SUCCESSOr, al-Mu‘tamids ABu-l- ‘Abbäs 
Ahmad, sou of al- Mutawekkil, ascended the thyonè in 2%6, and’ 
had for Qädhi Ibn Abi-sh-Shawärib:$ he died fx 279, and was 


1 AE-Qadhi Ja‘far ibn ‘Abdi-l-Wähid, well-knownu by the til]é of Qñdhi-th- 
l'hugbür, was » member of he ‘Abbäside family, whom ‘al-Mutawakkil 
appointed to the aïfice of Chief Qädhi at Samarri’ in 240 AH. He died in 
the year 258, or hy another account, in 263 or 269. See Abu-l-Mahäsin, LI, 
2 and Ibn Khallikaän, IV. 48 and 49. 

8 This is à miscake, Al-Musta‘ïin was tho son of iLibarne ibnu-l- 
Mu‘tasim, so that he was a cousin of the late Caliph. Al-Fakbri gives the 
mutivo for which he wus ruised to che Caliphate. The Turkish Amirs, he says, 
wore afraid if any of the sons of al-Mutawakkil were to gain possession of 
the ibrone, he would panish them for the murder of his father; they therc- 
fore placed on the seat of Caliphute another graudson of al-Mu'tasim, 80 that 
the snrcossion may remain in his lino. 

8 {v fbnu-l- Athir, VII. 88, Ja‘fur ibn Ahmad ibn'Ammär. Lied À.[I, 260, 

4 Al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-1-Malik, appointed to the office of 
Chief QAdhi in the year 252. Dinlin 261 A.IL. lo was a doscendant of the 
Umayyads, and was distinguished for his learning as iudgment, Abu-l- 
Mahasin, 11. 36. 

6 Al-Mn'tazz was forced to abdicate at the end of tho mnthof Rajab, AH. 
255, and al-Mabtadi, a son of al- Wäthiq, was raisod Lo Lho thronc in his place. 
After a short reign of only eleven months, al-Mnaheudi himself was scized and 
thrown into confinement, where he diod a few duya ufler. Al.Muhtudi was 
succeeded by al-Mu'tamid, the eldest surviving son of al-Matawakkil, but the 
real ruler was his brother al-Muwalfaq, a man of audoubt6d abiliius, 

6 From the commencement of his rcign to the yoar 261, the chief Qädhi 
was Ibn Abi-sh-Sbawärib al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ïibu ‘Abdi.]-MAlik men- 
tioned above. [un 261, al-Hasau ibn Muhammad died, aud his son, sAÏ 
ibnu-l-Hagan, Ibn Abi-sh-Shawärib, was appointed in his place at Surra-gpn-. 
ra’à, whilst al-Qüdhi Jsma‘il ibn Ishñq was appointed to the ge N. at 
Baghd&d. ‘Alt ibnu-l.Hasan, Ibn Abi-sh-Shawärib, died in 288, He had hell 
the office of Qüdhi of Baghdad for only six months. 
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moveded by his sou" Aba-l-‘4 bb Ahmad ibù Abi Abmad, 
al-Mo'tadhid; his Qüdhis were Ismä‘il ibn Ishägt Yüsuf im 
Vaqifbé and Ibn Abi-sh-Shawärib ;# he died in 289, He was 
“éüceceded: in the Caliphate by his son Abü Muhammad ‘Ali al. 
“Muktafi; Mis Qüdhis were Yüsuf ibn Ya‘qüb and Muhammnd 5 his 
son: ho died in 295. His other sop,f .Abu-l-Fadhl Ju‘far al- 
Muqtadir, sueceeded,; his Qädhis were Muhammad ibn Yüsuf 
ibn Ya‘qüb, Yüsuf son of the latter, and Ya‘q#b Abü ‘Amr. Al- 
Muqtadir wns killod in 820. Me was sueceeded by al-Qähir,? 
whose reign lasted one year and six months. Ar-Radhif his 
-.Successor, relgned soven years aud ten days. Al-Muttaui,’ the 
‘next Caliph, three yenrs and eleven münths. His successor, al- 
te Muata kg, 10 ascended the chair of" Caliphate in 333; his Qädhi 
was Abh. ‘Abdiliüh bn Ati Müsà aqh-Dharir lu the fear 834 
‘he was blinded, &ud al-Muti Ab LQäsin al-FadihlU placed on the 
thrgne AU them ere descendant #bMatodois AEMofit 
Meontinuert Lovin do ho jear 363, whuiz he ubdiceted in favoux 
of his son ‘Abdu-l Karim Abü Bakr at-Ta’i; the Qädl of the 
latter' is Abü Muhammad ‘Ubaidu-llah ibu Ahmad ibu Mu‘rñf 





1 Another mialako, Al-Mu'idhid was tho son cf al-Muafag, brother of 
al-Ma‘tamid, Our anthor is right however in calling his fuchor Abu Alimad, 
as this nas al-Muwalfag'e nuime, : 

8 His first appointment ns Qñdhi of Baghdäd sas ns early as the year 262, 
in tbe reign of al-Mu‘tamid. See Abu-l-Makñsin, 1l. 37, . 

8 Offfciated at the funernl of al-Mn'tadhid, and died in the year 297, 
Abn-l.Mahäsin, LE. 182 and 1KO. dé 

6 jbu Abi-sh-Shawärib ‘Ali ibnu-t-Hagan, See noto 17. 

6 Mohammed ibn Yüsaf ibn Vu'quh, Aka *Amr al-Qüdiüut ni Azdi. Héld the 
.ofBce of Qudhi at M ulinatu-l Mansür, ad was a man of luvisng, wisdom and 
devotion, Led 320 AIT. Abu-l-Mahasin, 11. 250. 

6 Al-Mndqradir was a son of al-Mu‘t:dhid. He was bus thrteon years of 
age when raised to tho throne. At the en of his lonu veussu cf nenrly tweniy- 
five veurs, the Caliphate had como to the lorest ebb. 

7 Another son of al-Mu‘tadhid. 

8 Ar-Räduhi-bi-Uäh Abu-l.‘Abbäs Mubammad, 8on of al-Mugtadir. He ns. 
c<ended the throne on the 6th Jumädà }. 822 AU. and died in the middle of 
Rabif 1.829, Mis roign lasted chocefore @ yours 10 months and 10 days, 
two montlis less than Lhe poriod given by al. Muqaddasi. : 

$ Al-Muttaqi-lillih Abü Iab&q lbrähim, aiso son of al-Mudtadir. 

"10 Al-Mostakfi Abu-l-Qâsim ‘Abau-flah, sou of àl-Muktafi. He was Caliph 
for little over a yenr. Diod in 388 AH. abont four years after his doposition, 

1l Another son of al-Mugtadir. . ‘ . 
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The first of the Dailamites! to make himself inaster of the ‘ 
antry sas Abu-l-Hasan 3 ibn Buwaib, who wna sacooeded by 
bis #0 Bakbtiyär. ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah next took possession cf 
the thronc, aud on his death his son Balkärzär first succeeded, 
and uext his elder son Abn-l-Fawaris, : 

Laxo Revinte.—The avan under cultivation in this province 
measures 36,00"1,000 acres. Où an nacre of wheat, na tux of 4 
dirbiuns is Jevied;* on an acre of barley, 2 dirhams ; and on an 
acre of palm-trees, 8 divhams. This is as it was fixe by ‘Umar 
himself, He also imposed a capituion &ux$ on 500.000 tribu- 
taries. Theo revenue of the Sawad amonnuted açavrdingly to 128 
‘millions of dirhams. *Ümur ibn ‘Abdi.i- Aziz # still recoived 124 
millions. On the other hand, al-Hajjàj realizod 18 millious only,8 
that is, minus the 100 millions. The cities of al. Bagrah and al- 
Küfah are titlie-lauds. In a book in the Librers of ‘Adhudu-d- 
Daulah LI have found it atated as follows—: Tic agereyate prive 
of the land produce of the Sawad amounts to 8û,780,000 dirbams:, 
of ather sources of revenue in the Sawad another 4,00%000 ‘ 


1 Below is given the succession of the Grat ro Buwaihide princes in al-Tréq, ‘ 
with their nues and the periods of Encir roigns: 

1 Mufiszn-d-Daulah Abu Husain (uot Abu} Hastn) Almad. AH, 
834-856. e 

2 ‘izeu-d-Danlab Bakbtivür, his son, A, 356-357. 

3 ‘Aghudu-d-baulah, son of nl Abu ‘Al al-Hasan, AH. 
867-372. : 

4 Samsämu-d-Dauliah Abû Kälij&r, younger 8on of fAdhiuda-d: Tan! ur. 
A H.:/72-876. # 
Sharafa-d.Daulah Abu-l. Tawäris, elder son of À Ad D: aff vA.L 

7U-279. 2 , 
£ His correct name wnsg Abu-l.Ausain ae in MS, CO. The thres sons nf 

Buwaih, all of whom attameod severeign power, wure ‘Linäda d-Dgntits 
Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali, Ruknu-d-Daulab Abñ ‘Ali ‘ele Lagau and Mu'iszu-de on 
Aba-l-Hustin Abmad. 

8 fälerally: and be aaled five handred choasond of the tribat-rine; that 
is, be marked them, in classes, bwelve dirhams, and twenty-fonr, and forty- 
eight; tying à thopg @pon the neck of each, and putting upon the knot a seal 
of lend. J'ide Liane, sub, Ps; and also M, De Gocije's Translation of Ibn 
Knoraiali bah, p. 11 note 4 

Bighth Caliph of the U mayyads (A.H. 99-101) abont 80 pears anterior to 

the time of ‘Umnr. à 7 

8 This great falling of in the revenne of the Sawüd is due to ‘the tprannienk 
and despotic Government of al-Hajj3j " Jon Khkurd., p. 16. 
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: Srhats âte redisod ; hé revenue of the District of the Tigris 
smounts: to 8,500,000 dirhams,—Al.Träq is divided into faseÿjé”; 
these are to the number of sixty ; ets, inthe District of Hulwän 
5,t in Shädh:Qubädh$ 8, in Barmäsiyän $ 5, in Upper Bih-Qu- 
bädh * 6, i Middle Bih-Qubädh ® 4, in Ardaghir Bäbakän® 5, 
in Shsdh-Säbür? 4, in Shädh-Bahman® 4, in Astäu al-‘Âl9 4, 
in Lower Bih-Qubädh 10 5, in Shädh-Hurmuz!l 7, and in 





1 he District nf Halwän, called in Persian times Astän of Shädh-l'airüz, 
five fassÿjs : 1° Fairüz-Qubadh ; # al-Jabal (the mountain); 8° T'ämarri ; 4° 
Irbil ; 5° Khäniqin. «+ The names of the fassijs iu this and the other districts 

are taken from Ibn Khurdädhbnh. 

& Astän of Shädh-Quhadh, eight fussj$: 1° Rüstugbadk ; 2° Mahrüdh; 3° 
Silait; 4° Jalijä and Jalaitä; 5° ndh-Dhibain: 6° al-Bundanijin; 7° Baräz ar- 
lüz; 8° ad-Duskarah and ar-Rnatäqain. This District lies to the cast of the 
Tigris, and is ons of the districts watered by the rivers Tigris and Tämarrü. 

8 Ju Ibn Khurdñdbbah, Astan of Bih-Dhiwamästën, commonly called by 

‘the name of az-Zawähi, or the Zübs, threo assis : 1° az-Zäbu-l-Aü (Upper 
Züb); 2° az-Zübu-l-Ausat (Middle Züb); 3° az-Zäbu-l-Asfal (Lower 7äb), 
This is one of the districla to the west of the Tigris, and watered by the 
Enphrates and the Dnjnil. 

4 Astän of Bih-Qubädh al-A‘ (the Upper), six fassüjs : 1° Dübil; 2°Khu- 
tarniyah; 8% al-Fallüjntu-l-‘U]lyä (Upper Fallüjah) ; 4° al-Fallüjatu-s-Sufä 
(Lower Fallüjah); 5° an-Nahraïn (the two canals); 6° ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Another 
of the Euphrates-Dujail districts, 

6 Astân of Bih-Qubädh al-Ausat (tho Middle), four farsäjs: 1° al-Jabbah 
and al-Budñt ; 2° Sürà and Barbisama; 8° Bärügama ; 4° Nahru-l-Molik (the 
Royal Caual). Of the Enphrates-Dujail districts, west of the Tigris. 

6 Astän of Ardaghir Bübakän, ono of the Euphrates-Dujail districts, five 
tassüjs : 1° Baburaair ; 2° ar-Rümaqün ; % Küthn; 4° Nahr-Dnrqit, E° Nabr. 
Jaabar. 

4 &stän of Shädh-Säbür, that is, Kaskar, fou faséäÿs + 1° az-Zrndawnrd ; 
29 atb-Tharthür ; 8° al-Astan; 4° al-Jawôzir. This is onc of the two districts 
watcred by the Tigris and the Euphrates, The other is Suñlh-Bahmam, 

8 Astän of Shädbh-Bahman, known as the District of he Tigris, four arsije + 
1° Bahman-Ardaghir ; 2° Maisau, called also Milwë ; &” Dasti-Maisän, whioh 
is the same as al-Ubullah ; # Abazqnbädb. 

9 Astän al-‘Âl, one of the Enphrates-Duinil Cistricts, four fusaäjs : 1° 
Fairüz-Säbür, that is, al-Anbär; 2° Maskin; 8° Qatrubbul ; 4 Bädürayä, 

10 Astän &f Bih-Qubädh al-Asfal (the Lower), five fassÿjs: 1° Furñt 
Büdaqlä ; 2 as-Sailahin ; 8° Nistar : 4° Küdhmastün ; 6° Hurmuzjurd. 

1 Astän of Shüdh-Hurmuz, one of the Tigris-Täimarrs districts, seven 
tassäjs: 1° Ruzurjasäbür: 2° Nahr-Büq; 8° Kaulwädbñ and Nabr-Bin; 4° 
Jâzir; 5° al-Madinatu-l‘Atiqah (the old town); 6° Rädhaän al.A‘, (tho 
Upper) : 7° Rädhän al-Asfal (the Lower). 






Nahrawänat ! 5.—As for tbe Duriss paid on commerce, they are 
eavy and multifarious, and all of recent imposition. They are 
levied by land and water, while ab al-Bagrah a very severe 
search is made, and the exactions are harassing ; such i is also the 
_onse at al-Batä'ih, where goods are appraised and’ examined. 
The Qarëmitah have established an office at the gate of al-Basrah, 
where itmposts are paid ; the Daïlamites have likewise an office 
of their own so that on a single sheep as 1 1ch as four dirhams 
are taken. ‘The gate opens for ouly an hour of the day. When 
the pilgrims «return even the joads of dressel skins and the 
Arabian camels are taxec ; 80 also at al-Küfah and Baghdäd. On 
every camel-litter 60 dirhams have to be paid by the pilgrims, on 
every large kondah or a load of. fiue linen 200, and on every small 
houdah 50, and 100 at al-Basrah and al-Küfal 
Al-‘Iräq measures in its Jength, from the Sa to na-Sinn, 125 
fursakhs. 1ts breadth, from al- Thai b to the ‘Agabah (Pass) 
Hulwän, 3? is 80. The total area is therefore 10,000 farsakhs. 
DisranNCes ALONG Te Hiëx Roads. —From Baghdäd3 to Nuhru- 
1-Malik, one stage: thence to al-Qusr, one stage; theuce to Haw- 
mäm {bn ‘Umar, one stage; thence to al-Küfah, one stage ; themce 
to al-Qädisiyyah, once stage. From Baghdäd # to ai-Madä’in, one 
stage; thence to as-Sib, onc stage; thence to Dairu-l-‘Â4ül, one 
stage ; ‘*ance to Jarjar&yä, one stages thence to an-Nu‘mäuiyyab, 


L'This i$ the district called in Lbn Khardädhbuh, Astän of Bizijan Khusruu, 
five fassäjs: 1° an-Nahrnwän al-A‘à (tho Üppor) ; 2 an-Nuuruwäu al-Ausaf 
(the Middle) ; 3° nu-Nahruwän al-Asfal (the Lower). with Fskñf Baut duuuit, 

_Jarjaräyä, ete. ; 4° Bûdarñya; 6° Bikusäyu. ' 

8 Al-‘Udbaib which marks the oxireme limit of al-‘l1âq towards the desert, 
lies at a'distance of 21 miles to the south-west of al-Kñfah, ‘Aqubat-Hnlwüun 
is # mountain « little béyond Halwan, vver which the ljnghdid-Khnräsäu rond 
passes. | 

8 The distaucer in miles, in Ibn Khurdädhbah and Qudämah, between 
Bagbhdäd and al-Küfah, «re ns follows, —Baghdid to Jisr Kutha Ge Kaghä 
Bridge ] on the Nahru-l-Malik Canal 21 M. ; Qasr Ibu Habnirah 15 M.: Süq 
Asad 21M.; Ghähi 21 M. or according to Oidionk 15 M,; al- se 15 M. ; 
al-Q&disiyyah 16 M. 

4 The digect route from Baghdad to Wäsit is descrihed as follows in Ibn 
Khurdädhbah and Qudämah,—Baghdid to Kalwädhà 2 K.; al-Madi'in 5 F.; 
Sib Bani Küma 7 F,; Dairu-l‘Aqüi 8 F.; Jarjariya & F.; an-Nu‘mäniyyah 
4 F.; Jabbul 5 F.; Nabr Säbus 72°; Famu-s-Silh 6F.;, Wäsit 7 F.—a total 
oo KO F. See M. deGuoje’s translation of 1bn Khurdädbbah, p.15?, 
uote 1. 
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one stage; thence to Jabbul, one stage; thence to Nabr. 
Säbua.. one stage; thence to Matärah,! two baride;% thence tù 
al-Järirah,$ the same; thence to al-Ishâgiyyah, one stage; ; 
tlbnce to al-Mihräqah,# two barids; theuce to al-Haddädiyyabh, 5 
the same; thence to Turumänah, one stage; thence to Wäsit, one. 
stage. You may also go from al-Haddädiyyah to az-Zubaidiyyah,6 
one stage; and thence to Wäsit, two barids. From al-Mibrâqah 
to al-Jämidah is two barids, and from al-Hadaädiyqah to as-Sahg: 
also two barids. Fro mal-Basrah to al-Ubullah, two barids ; thèäice 
to Bayän, one stage;? thetce to ‘Abbädän, one stage. From 
Baghdäd® to as-Sailahin, two barids ; tbence to al-Anbär, one 
stäge ; thence to ar-Rabb, on ; thence to Hit, two stages. 
From Font ® to al-Bars | side: thence to ‘Ukbarä, 










1 Our” ‘author w à + the villages in the district of al- 
Bagrah. This Yäqüt (TV. sr tie Tr ‘the confluence of the Tigris and the 
Eaphrates, between al-Madhär and al-Basrah, 60 that it cannot be the same 
place as this, If wo accept this itiverary as correct, there must be another 
village of the name of Matärah somewhere to the north of Wasif, and we 
must suppose this to # another route to Wäsif by a detour through al- 
Bats’ih. 
8 Al-Mudaddasi takes the barid as measuring six miles, 


8 The text has 4 sæi, but the editor remarks that it is possibly jp h, 
of which there is mention in Ibou-l-Atbir (1X. 128), as one of the towns of 
al-Batä'ih The name of the next station suggests another reading, viz, al- 
Härithiyyah. Ibn Serapion mentions à village of this name on the Nahru-n- 
Nars canal, 

& Tu the: map accompanying the original textit is called Mikbräqah. Éditor’s 
note. 

$ Described by Yaqüt (II. 217), as a large village in the Batijah of Wäit. 

8 Mentioned by our auther at page 58 of the text ur une of the villages 
in the district of al-Batñ’ib. 

1 In Qu'âmah five faraakks or 15 M. Bayän lies to the sast of the Tigris, on 
the route from al-Basrah to Hip Be in al-Ahwñz, It is not furfrom Hisn 
Mahdi (Fäqut 1. 778). : 

8 This is the route from Baghd&d. +6 the Went, following the course of the 
Euphrates: Baghdäd to Sailahin 4 P.; nl-Anbôr & F3 ar-Rabl 7 F.; Hiti2F 

9 The Baghdüd-Mausil route : Baghdid to al-Beradün 4 F. ; Ukbarë 6F.; 
Bäbamsh 8 F. ; al-Qüdisiyyah 7 F.; Surra-man-ra'ä 8 F,; al-Harkh 2F; 
Jabiltä 7 F.; as-Südagäniyah 6 F,; Barimm 5 F.; as-Binu, at the month of | 
the Lesser Zäb, 5F. Ibn Hhurd, p. 28. 

10 Al-Baradân lay on the osatern bank ot the Tigris, four farsskhs to the 
north of the capital, Its ruins still exist at thé place called now Bodren. os 
Gay Le Strange, p. 89. 
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one’ stage; thence to Bébamshs, half a stage; thehce to fe. : 


@ädisiyyah,! one stage ; thence to al-Karkh,f one stage ; 5 thence t6' 


Jabiltä,è one stage ; theuce to as-Südaqäniyah, the samie ; fhence 


to Bârimmä,t the same; thence to as Sinn, the same. From 


Baghdüd 5 to an-Nahrawän, two barids ; taenec to Dair*Bärimma,é 


the same; tbence to ad: Daskarah, one stage ; thence to Jalülä, 
one stage; thence to Khäviqin, one stage. From Hit? to an- 
Nâ’üsah, one stage sthencs to ‘Anah, one stage; thence to Alñsah, 
oné | alage ; theuce to al-Fuhaimsh, vne stage; thence to al- 
Hadithah” ene stage; thence to an;Nahbab, one stage. From 
Holwänt® to Müdharwastäu, two barids ; thencg to al-Marj, one 
stage ; thence to Qasgr Yazid, two barids ; thencé to az-Zubaidiyyah, 
one stage ; thence to Qasr ‘Amir, one stage : thence to Qarmäsin, 
half a étage. rom Hulwän to Qasr Shirin, one stage ; thence to 
Kbäniqiu, one stage. From al-Ubullah to al-Khüziyyab, one 
stage by water. From al-Ubullah to Nahr Dubbä,!l! one stage; 
thence to the mouth of the ‘Adbhudi Canal, one stage. ‘Askar 
Abi Ja‘far lies opposite al-Ubullah; here there is à ferry. 


1 This Qädisiyyah is a large village in the Dajail District, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris. It lies abont nine miles below Samnarrä, and is now 
famous for its zlass works. (Yaqüt LV. 9). 

8 Korkh-Sémarrä. (Yäqüt IV. 266). 

8 he text has Habultà, but Ibn Khurüädhhah (p. 93) rends Jabiltä. Sec 
also Guy Le Strange, p. 35. , 

# On bhe eastern bank of the Tigris of Mausil (Yäqüt I. 464). 

6Tho Baghdäd-Khauräsän road: Baghdüd to an-Nabrawän 4 F:; Dait 
Tirmi 4 PF. ; ad-Daskarah 8 F.; Jalulä 7 P.; Khäniqin 7 F. 

8 Iu Ibn Khurdädhbah nd Qudimah Dair Bäzamä ; in Ibu Kostah Dai: 
Tirma, The reading is unoertain, 

7 Continuation of tlle ronte from Baghdäd to the West : 88e above p. 201, 
note 1. 

8 Hadithata-l-Furût, from its situation on the Euphrates. Jtisalso known 
as Hadithatu-n-Nürah, Yäqüt (Il, 223). 

$ 1n Ibn Khurdädbbah an-Nahyab or an-Nahiyyah. The placo is known 
1o the present day by the name of an-Nahiyyah. 

19 Continuatien of the Baghdäd-Kbaräsän road: Hulwän to Mégdharwastäu 
4 F., Marju-l-Qel'ah 6 F.; Qasr Yazid 4 F.; az-Zubaidiyyah 6 F.; Khushkärish 
8F.; Qagr,‘Amr 4F.; Qarmisin 3F. : 

Il The banal of Dabbä, se above p. 172, note 1. Dubb& ia described by 
Yäqüt (11.644) as a district near al-Bagruh interapersed mi many canals 
and villages, 

3 Tuis canal, which was renewed by ‘Adhudu-d. Daulak and to this fact 
owe8 if8 name, will be described in the chupter o8 Khüristân, 
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Wäsit (ceutral) was so cnlled as the distance from it to the 

following towns, vis, Baghdäd, al-Küfah, al-Basrah, Huiwäa 

and ai-Ahwäz, is 50 fursakhs in every instance. It does not occnpy 

the centre of al-Träq, the town which is so situated being Dairu-l- 
,‘Aqül. The pilgrim route commences from al-Küfah. 


& 


THE PROVINCE OF AQÜR. 


136 This also is an important province, and is besides of great worth 
as possessing many shrines of-prophets and retreats of holy men. 
16 was in this province that Noah's ark rested on al-Jüdi,l and 
here settled thoso wha were saved init and built the town of 
Thamänin? Here also did God forgive the people of Jonas, and 
cause the spring of water to issues In this country in älso the 
entrance by which Dhu-l-Qarnain # passed to the region of Dawkness; 


L Al-Jüdi (Qur'än xi. 44). A mountain in the Gardyman rangee lying tothe 
East of tbe river Tigris, and dividing Armeuin on th# south from Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistän, from. which the monnftains gre supposed Lo have taken 
their name. Yäqüt desctibes Mount Jüdi ne avorlvoking the city of Jazirat 
Ibn Ümar, in the Mausil district (U. 144). The trodition which affirms the 
ark üo have rested on these monntains is very anciont, and Vaqüt wriles that 
in his time there still was a mosquo on this mountain called the Mosque of 
Noah, According to the tradition ‘which obtains at present, the ark rested on 
Mount Masis in Armenia, called by the Turks Aghir-Dügh nnd situnte about 
twelve longues south-east of Erivan. Wherry's Commentary, Vol, IE, p. 864. 

8 “Eighty,” 80 named from the namber of persons saved in the ark. + 

8 The general Mubsiunmudan epinion is that Jonas was thrown into the 
Mediterranean, aud was ejected by the fish near the porc of Nineveh, froni a 
spring of water, To expluin the geugraphieal difficully ‘hey say that the 
Mediterranean Las Rubterranean communication with'evers river and «ea on 
the surfaco of the eurth. The natural surposition, howt cer, is that ne wag 
cast out of the sen, où the coast nf Poiestine, near the town of Joppa, from 
which he enbarked for Tarshish, 

4 Qur'ân xviii. 82. The generality of conimontarors suppoan this prrson to 
be Aloxander the Great. There arc others, however, who belicve this prince 
was uot Alexander, but another groat conqueror mneh more nucient tuan he, 
beiug contemporary with Abraham. The sir of his entrance to the ragian 
of Darkness, where was to be found the fountain of life, forms an «épisode in 
Nigämi's &ikandur Näémah, but no historical work reriously mertions it. Ibnu- 
LAÿbir in his History (1, 202) bhinke what is meant by the land of Darkness 
is the polar regiou when the Northern Hemisphere has its winter. There is 
uo place on the face of the earth, he says, where the sun does not ghine at 
all, 
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and here occurred the strange events of Jirjist with Vädhi: 
yänah. Also did Cod make to grow “for Jones here the gourd . 


tree ;* while the blessed and renowned river of God's peoplé, the 
Tigris, issues from it. Does it not contain the Mosque cf Jonas,p 
at Tall Tanvah [Repentence Hill], to which seven visité is said to 
be equal to a pilgrimage ?, with à number of other shrines and 
many excellences. Besides, it is a frontier country of the Muslims 
and a stronghold of their strongholds, for Amid is now ihe base of 
bheir warlike operations, while al-Mausil is one of their bent 
hecruiting groands, and Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar one c * their pleasantest 
gardens. In addition to all this, it is the connecting link between 
al-‘Iräq, Syria and tne stations of the Arabs after Isläm. This 
country is also the home of lurses of the best breed, while it 
supplies"coru to most parts of al-‘Iräq. Prices arc Jow in it, and 
its fruits are excellent. 1]t is the conutry of goud and reltgions 
men. Îtie reported in a tradition that the Prophet of God hath 
said: There are four mountains which are of the mountains of 
Paradise, four rivers of the rivers of Paradise, and four battles of 
the battles of Paradise. It was asked, which ere the mouutains ? 
He said, Übud, it loves us and we love it, and Majannab,f à 
mountain of tho monntains of Paradise, and at-Tür,$ a mountain 
of the mountains of Parndise. The rivers are, the Nile, the 
Enphrates, Raihän and Jaïhän;7 and the battles, Badr, Uhud, 


L St. George the martyr, wiom the Muhammadans put amongst the number 
of the prophets. Dädhiyäuah, hr perseentor, was said to be king of Mausil. 
Heiïs called Dazänah in Tbuu-l-Athir (1.264). See Mirkhond’s Rauzatu-s- Safä 
(Rehatsek), P. I, V. If. 214, for n record of Jirjis and hia miracles. j 

8 See Wherry’s Commentory on Qur'än xxxvii. 146 ‘The original werd 
(Yaqtin) properlg signifies a plant which sprends itself upon the ground, 
having no erect stalk or stem to support it, and particularly à gourd.” 

8 It now bears the name of Nabi Funux. It is situaterl opposite to Mosul, 
and will be described at page 144 of the text. . 


# The anthorities for this tradition are : ol-Mükim Abü Nagr Mansür ibn | 


Mohammad al-Harbi, the Mutasid of Bakhürä; al-Haiïitham ibn Knlaib 


{Died, 835 A.H.); Abü Ya‘18 al-Hasan ibn 1sma'il and Abü Snlaimän Mubam-. 


mad ibu Mansür al-l'aqgih; lemëfil, ie, Ibn Abi Uvwais (Died, 286 A.H.); 
Kaghir ibn ‘Abdi-Wäh {Nawau, 519); Kathir'a father (‘Abdu-llab ibn ‘Amr 
ibn ‘Anf, Nuwauï, 862) ; Kuthir”s grand-fnther (‘Awr ibn ‘Auf, Nuwawï, 481). 

BAbhillinthe neighbourhood of Makkah. 

6 Mœunt Sinai. The name of the fourth mountäin is not given. 

T Saihän aud Jaikâo, the Barus and Pyramus d classical writers, in Asia 
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al. Kbandag and Hunaiu! The Euphrates, which possesses this 
distinctionf berds round this province in the form of a curv ; 
and fhe Tibris, a river of great renown, has its sources in it. The 
fountty, indeeds.is full of Nature’s blessings, and of sacred shrines 
and :ffontier phdts amd mosquéf; but iffe the head-quarters of 
brigands, and the fonds are difficult, wHfethe Greeks have brought 
the frontiers to suin by their depredations. This is its form and 
figure. : FA : 
. We have digided this provinee in relation Lo the Arabian tribes 
settled in it, that thou mayst know theithabitations and distinguish 
them. The Districts therefôre are three, after the number of these 
tibes. The first from tlho side of al-‘Iräq is Dijër Rabi‘ah, 
next is Diyär‘Mudbar, and lastly Diyär Bakr; if has also four 
dépéudencies. + ‘1° Diyär Rabi‘ah; capital, àl-Mausil! towns, 
al-Hadithah, Ma‘lathäya, al-Hasaniyyah, Talla‘far,f Sinjär, al-Jibäl 
(the mountaine).#" Balad, Adhramah, Barqañd, Nasibin, Dära, 
Kafartntha,s Ra'sn-l-‘Aiu, Thamänin amd others. Its dependency 
is Jazirat Ibn ‘ÜUmar; towns, Kxishäbür,é Dä'ainätha, al- 
aMughithah, az-Zawazänu* 2° Diyër Mudhar ; capital, ar-Ragqal ; 


Ming, It is strange that some haÿŸe thonght Saïibün to represent the Tigris, 
while Jeihôn represented the (rxnë. See Kitabu-l-Buldan, p. 95. 

EU The-ba£tle of Badr, which is & valley a few miles from al-Madinah, took 
place in the second year of the Hijrah. The baitle cf L'hud, a Lill three 
miles north-east of it, in the third year. ‘That of al-Khanday (See, nbove p. 
130 n 4),inthe fifth; and ibat of Huauain, a valley ahout three miles to the 
narth-eust of Makkak, in the eighth year. 

4 Vaiz., thab of beiug one of the rivers of Paradise, 

B.l'ull A‘fur, aë it is commonty called, or l'all Va‘fur ne the learned cali it, 
ie a fortress between Sinjur and a!-Mausil, in Lhe vüidat of à valey through. 
which rans a stream of water. Ji 18 on an iaclated aouutain, and is of groat 
streugth and impreguäbility. The water of the steam which tiowa by it, 
has a taste of sweeluess in it; ic is pestilentinl and unwholesone  [t abounda 
in palm-trecs, the dates being exported.to al-Mausil, Yägüt L. 863. 

4 Ie, ihe mountains of Sinjar. Binjür is situated at Lhe foot of an elevaled 
mountain, which is covered with troes and stresims. 1 is said that Noah's 
ark touche this mountain in its cours, eud;}ha$ Nouh blessed it for this 
vengon, ag he then knew that the water wag rabwiding. Yaqüt 11,158. 

5 Aïarge villuge at a distanco of five /arm@if figm Därff beiweon the 
Intter place and Ra'a ‘Ain. Kafariutba is-alao the nume of a village in 
Palestine. Yäqüt IV. 287. se | 

8 A emall town, where soveral batties weïe Tought, Yéqüé III. 981. 

7 A large tract ou the East ride of the Tigris, adjoining Jazirat Ibn “Umar. 










towas, el-Mubtariont UN ss Bash 1 
Mabra,t Bäjer aën,t ht amab#: 
Rub& and others. The depéndency : Barüj,r. 
Kafareh ist P'Diyé Bikr ;, omital, Aid ; towni; 
Tab Fafün, Hisn ‘1 2-Fâr, * Haiÿah: 
Of the towns of ik” ‘Rp phtaies District [al 
the largest is Raÿbat Ibn Taug ; next. are 








+ ca ° . 
lé is boana on one sido by a L'EnS rrnainis Sida about de. ae Fèm al Mansil 
- to the beginning of the limira cf Khiit an Arr-tin, 19 Lourüät;v'atrstches 
un the other side to the Umits of Sulamër, Ji Adhërt Hijau. This. traoë 
contains many strong fortresses beleuecing 10 the Kurds ; gach az tbe Fort x 
Barqah and the Fort of Baghir, whiel org to tne Bosb: mwiyyah Hürè 
and the forts of Juürdhagi!, whieh is ile lareeci arid tbe seat of Carerinients 
and Atfl end ‘Allôs, io the Bukbtivyah unis. Vägib I 087. 

LA town on the Énphrates, near ox-Ragqah, Xugat Li, SUR 

8 In Vol, IL, p. 254 of his book, Yäaut describes ai Hariat, 56 R iNuge in 
the district of al.Mari ru! al.Forÿ. ace Vol. IV, p. 4BR,, reel Mausil. Jn 
Vol. I, p. 870, ke montions .& place calle4 dxrish, nèn à AH Bus. got 
Mekrä, in b.;ür Mndtar. Thek can be ne doubt thar vhitèt 8 Fe? ee place 
as that zaentioned aüove. %, : 

5 Ajeo called Tail Babra,‘e. small tof belvoen Him MPa 
Baqgdah. 16 has a citadel in its codtr@iard had formerly n m gi #1 a 
According to some writers 11 je the saimb be à fig ses Niehe ma” 
so called from the river al. Bulrkh on which the town of ar-li ydé"u bande. 

| Väqüt I. 869. ’ 

*A viflage of the district wraterod by the river ul-Balik4. Yüqüt 1. 464. 

6 A fortress between Ra’s ‘Aïn and ar-Ragqa, built by Maslemah, son of. 
“Abda-l-Malik ibn Marwän, féh of the Umayyad Caliphe. It is sata distance: 
of,one and & half miles from: al-Balikh and its inhabitanta drink: frons à taëk. 

built with stone which js filled from this river once ina year. Hign Maslamah 
is Ÿ farsukhe digtant from Harrän, on the direct route between this town and 
ar-Ragqab. YVäqüt (1.278. ‘». 

6 A famous village of Herräëu, where the sr A a sans: dedicated . 
to Venus. In the langnage of the Sabians the mime of the vilsge, Par Ds 
menas ‘the gate of Venus”. Yñqüt I, 887. 

1 à small town w#hioh stoud:in the ie ot Edense, and to En 
the hero of al-Hariri’a Assemblies belonged. Al-stskhri describes & xp. 78), 
“4 a fertile town abonndingis grapes and fraits sb with s cnitivated ‘oountiy: 
#rornd, %o.places it ak k ne Gay's journey from Harrën. . ” 

% The Uiroesium of # al writers, acid ‘ thg Oarchermisb of the Bible. 
It is at the junctionsoft AR Re DIT eith hd Euyltetes, ‘at. « distance of aix 
farsakhs from Rabbat “Mbik ibu Feu. Bee Yiqét1 XV: 65, änd Smith’s Dici. 

| g & dd 8, Coq. L 6e, 














… nd: sÀ: Däliyah, * al- Haditbab, The capital of the, Kbäbür 
Distriot: is ‘Arëbän; and of-its towns: al-Hurain,ô ash. Shams 
siniyfsh,t * Mikisin,i + on l-‘Abbäs,t  al- Khaisbah,! a8- 
Sakiniÿyah,}, at-Tungnir.® , 

_Aj-Mängik is the motroÿ 3 of this crdfinco, à a great city, vrelt: 
buiké” and. |: possessinig à plendènt climate and healthy water. 

Ibis of gFeat renown and. digh antiquity, with good markets and 

* inns, and inhabited by many personages of distinction and Jearned 

amet gor does it ever lack a high authority in traditions, or & 

‘'moted:doctor of the law. Îésupplien Baghdäd with its corn, and 
thither also go All the caravans of ar-Rihäb. It has, hesides, 

.ihany pleusant fields, and several specialities, excellentifuite, 

”splendid batbs, beautiful houses had good meat. It is alson 
flourishing towmsin many other respects ; but the gardens are far 
distant, while the south ‘wind is hurtful and the water of the river 
too deep to-be easily drawn. ‘The town is in the form of a failasän 
(ie. semi-cireular), like al-Basrah, aud is not large in sig. Down 
one-third of ita cirenit, there ia a building resembling a fortress, 
which is mitd ré -Murabba‘ah [the Square ]. Ivis situated uioug 


vw ae 











DA mom on the right bank ouf ve Æuphrates, betwoën ar-Ragqah 
and Hit, 24 Zorth of the dés iuwr. The country round ‘Anh is well 
curuegregéald the town was an incportant position for commerce in ancient 
times. Li is four days’ journ8y from Baghdäd to ‘Anoh. See Anathoin Sinith's 
Dict. vf G. and R Geugraphy. 

4 À small town on the western bauk of the Lnpbrates, between nu aud 
ar- Rabah. 

8 A &mall town on the Khëbür. Yaäqut 11. 241. 

# The SlamsAniyyah of Yüqüt (IL 419), à small town in the Khübür 
District. . 
fertile and rich in cultivation. It has n brides où tbe no and is vue 
day’s journey from ‘Aräbün, along the bank Ibis three dey's jeurney from 
Maäkiain to Sinjär in a barron desert, Cotton is‘exgurted frum this place to 
al-Mausil. Jetakhri, p. 74h. 

$ A village ou the river Ebñbür. midway belween ‘Arâbän and Mäkisin. 
Hstakbri, p. 74h. Yäqüte III. 109. ; 

7 For al-Jabsbiyvah, à Inrge vlage of the Kbäbür, at four miles from al- 
Mijdel, (Yäqût 11.85). lbu Hauqail (p. 169) mentions als à vil'äge of the 
name ef al-Jashighisrab. Rditor's uute, 

.8 This appears to be che place chlied in al. Ie KUr: te Th} ag. Suhaimiyyah. 

8 Commouly Tunuruir, nne of the villages on the banka of the Khäbür. 

, These villages export a grert quantity of outton., lstäkhri, p. 74h, 
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Fe Zubaidah river, and is thai known as thé Wedneedaé 
Market. Qu the inner sido is a large open space, wher ET MONS 
and cultivaturs ussemble : and at each corner of the quâdrungié 
there is an inu. Hetweon the mosque and the riveribeuk theñ 
is the distrnce of a bodw-shot; it has been built ‘on "elevated 
ground, and is approached from thewiver side by a Aight.of" steps 
The steps are fewer on the town ëide of the Mosque. É jé. sur. 
rounded on all sides by arched galleries of bänat ! stone, and the 
‘front of the roofed sanctuary igwithout any dours. Most of the 
markets are ruofed. !l'he wells are of salt water ; drinking #ater.. 
is obtained from the Tigris and from the Zubaidah river. :Athong 
other, ronds: of the cown, may he noticed those of Drairu-l-A‘13, 
Bäslûüt, al-Jassäsin | the Sellers of gypsum ], Bani Maidah, ak 
Jassôgah"[ tho gypsum quarry |, the road ‘of the Mill-stone of 
the Prince of vhe Küaithful, of ad-Dabbäghin [the curriers], 
aud that of Jumil. ‘The town stretches ulong the bauks of 
the river, while the Palace of the Caliph stands at a distance 
of half a farsakh, on the other side of the river, near old 
Nünawä. ‘l'he name of al-Mausil was originally Khaulän, but 
when the Arabs extended their habitations to this centre, and 
made the town their head-quarters, it was called al-Mauril$ 
Nünawä* is in the neighbourhood of al-Mansil ; it is the city of 
Yüuas, son of Mattä.é Il was dominated by a citadel, which has been. 
tbrowu down by the wiad. 1t now consists of cultivated fields, with 
the streaca al-Khüsar Howing on one side of it. Mar-Juhainah 


“ 


LA kid of marble, of 80 soft a quality, that it eun bo cut and hewn like 
wood ; it is very exteusively used in building for duor-posts, wisdow-sills, 
arches and pavements. ec Glossary, p. 188. 

3 Evidently from the Syriac Beth Slothä, the prayer-house. 

5 The Arab Geographers say that the city was so oslled, becanéc it con. 
nects (uusal) Mesopotumia with Syria, or acaording to oïhers, with al-‘lrâq, 
But the name is probobly a corruption of Mespila, as the modern city of ul. 
Mausil doubtiesa represent this ancient city of Assyria. (Smich’s Dict., IL. 
833b). The city was founded in the Caliphate of ‘Umur, by Harthamah ibn 
‘Arfajah al-Bäriqi. See al-Biladhuri, p. 832. 

# The ancient Minereh. From the excavations undertaïen with 80 much 
success in te neighbonrhood of Mneul, it may fairly be presnmed tat tbe 
true Nineveh is represented by the mannds opposite to Æasul, and probably 
‘by that one which. pe the looal name af Nabi Yunas. Bee Bmith’s Diet. 
Ninus, 6 The Prophet Jonas. 

# Mari Juhninah, Xcontiiy to Yäqüt (IL. 168), fuhainab is the name ôf # 
large village in tho neighbonrhood of al-Muusil, on the river Tigris. IL‘is 

29 


139. 
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lice on the Tigris, towards the ‘Iräq side of al-Mavpil ; it has. 
a considerable number of pigeon honses, and its fortress.eis 
buift of gypsum and stone. The mosque is in the cenfre of the 
.town. Al-Hadithab is also on the Tigris, near a steep bank of 
the river, À number of steps lead up to tbe town. The mosque 
is near tbe river bank; it is semi-circulär in form. The buildings 
are of mad, with the exception of the mosque. The town is on 
«bhe east bank of the river. Ma‘lathayg lies in the direction of 
Amid; it is small, but bas many gaxdens. Its situation is along 
the banks of a stream. The buildings are of mud, the mosque 
being on a hill, 

Al- Hasaiyyal, on & stream wbich approaches from Urmiyah ; 
it is the same river over which stands the Bridge of Sanjah.l 
The mosque is in the middle of the town, and the rivér on one. 
side of it. Thamänin, a town lying on a copious stream which 
flows from Armenis, at the foot of Mount al-Jüdi. Wahb ibn 
M'anabbih relates? thaf when Noah came out of the ark, he built a 
town which he called Thamänin ; it was the first town after the 
Deluge, and Noah built it after their number, a house for every 

‘ one of those who were with him;5% it was therefore the first tewn 
built in al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia]. Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, a large 
town surrounded on three sides by water, the T'igris making its 
course between it and the mountain ; # it is a pleasant, lovely place, 


tbe first station on the road to Baghdäd. The Marj is a mendow near this 
place. 

1 The river on which al-Hasaniyyah stauds is called 8l.-Khäbür. This river 
rises in the mountains to the north of al-Mausil, and flows inco the Tigris, on 

. its enstern bank, betwesn Bäsürin and Faisäbür, Ad-dimishqi (p. 190) saÿe 

‘ that there is o9 this river ons of the ruost wonderfn) bridges in the world in 
height and structure, This however is not the Bridge of Sanjah, the latter 
being on the river Sanjah, which flows between Hisux Mansür and Kaisäm, 
west of the Euphrates, finally falling into this river in tho neighbourhoed of 
Bumaisif. # 

8 Authorities of this tradition: Abü fa‘d ibn Hamdän; Abü Hämid al- 
Julûdi; Abü Henÿ and his father’; “Abdpd-Mun'i im ibn Idris and his father ; 
Webb ibn Munabbib. 

Ê Thamänin means ‘ eighty, which is said £o be the number ofsthe persons 
saved in the ark. These built for themselves houses at tbis place, where 
they settled, and hence the place was called from their number Thamänin, 
"A pastilonte having broken out, the whole of the eighty died, with the excep- 
tion of Noah and his sons. ee Yäqüt I. 984. # 

4 The oity is situated on an island i in the Jigris, miroundeï ou all sides by. 
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and the buildings are of stone. Its situation is on the East bank 
0! the Tigris. Itis muddy in winter. Bä‘ainäthä, & lovely: aud° 
pleasant place, divided into twenty-five quarters, which are sbpas : 
rated from each other by gnrdens and streams. ‘here is not the 
like of it in al-‘fräq: while it also enjuys great plentÿ ard low 
prices. Balad,lon the Tigris, which is here of considerable 
volume ; it has a large aumber of palaces, is well-buitt of gypsunt 140, 
and tone: and its märkets are brond. ‘l'he mosque stands in thé 
centre of the town. Adhramah is small and inthe desert; the 
inhabitants drink from wells, and their buildings are vaulted. 
Barqa‘ïd is much to samc, but larger. Nasibig ;# this town is 
more pleasant, and smaller but broador than al-Mansil ; it aboundse 
in fruits, and has good baths and stately palaces, while its people 
possess both wealth and intelligence. The market stretches from 
gate to gate, and a citadel of stone and cement commands the town. 
The mosque is centrally situated. Heaven protect us from the 
scorpions of Nasibin®!  Därät is small and pleasant ; an aqueduct 
conveys water through the whole town; it flows over the tops 
of houses, and after concentrating in the mosque fall; in a 


mountains, It has been identified with the Roman fortress of Bezahda, See 
Smith's Dict. I. 400a. 

1 An ancient city on the Tigris, seven farsakks above el-Mausil and twenty: 
three farsakks from Nasibin, Its old Persian name was Shakräbidh. Yüqüt 
L715 , # 

3 The Nisibis of classical writers, a town of great antiqnity situated où'u | 
small stream called al-Hirmäé, about two days’ journey from the Tigris, 

8 Tho origin of the scorpions of Nagibin is said to be tkis: Anüshirwän was 
besieging the tewn, which he could not subdue by the means at his hand, 
He therefore thought of the following plan. He ordered his men to gather uli 
the scorpions they could, and these they brought from a village of the name 
of Tiränshäb, in the district of Shahrazür. Having filled «lass bottles with the 
scorpions he hurled these on the town from ballistæ, and on their breaking the 
scorpions were liberated. The inhabitants were so much tormented by thik;} 
that they opened the gate of the city, whioh he took. Most of the scorpions 
are in a small hill inside the walls in a corner of the town. From this hüll 
the scorpions spread throughout the town. ‘The sting of thon scorpions is 
mortal. Yäqüt LV. 787. 

* The Dôras of classical writers, a strongly fortified town on tb6 enétora 
frontier of the Roman Empire towards Assyria. In a.n, 674,it was taken, 
by the Persians under Chosroes Il, after a siege of six months. Procopinn 
makes mention. of à fountain of water which wés distributed through tho 
town by varions channels; no one however knew wbither it went on 
reaching the onter walls, Smith’a Dictionary of G. and R. Geog., Vol. I,, p. 762b. 
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neighbouring valley. The buildings are of black stoneë and cement. 
Sinjär,! in à waterless desert ; it abounds in palm-trees, and:is 
peopled mostly by shos-makers, in whose quarter the mosqne is. 
The inhabitants drink from streams of tolerably good water and 
from nümerous springs. ÆRa’su-l-‘Ain$ is in a plain, the lower 
part of which is permeated with water, which. gushes out from 
springs. They have a mal] lake, the water of which is of a depth 
of about two fathoms ; it is so clear that were a dirham to be 
thrown in it, it could be seen in the bottom. Their buildings are 
of stone and gypsum. They also have gardens aud cultivated 
fields. Three hundred and sixty springs mingle their waters here, 
-making a stream which flows to ar-Raqqah.? 
iQ * is a Strongly fortified town, beautiful and admirably 
built. It bears resemblance to the city of Antäkiyab;and has 
an outer wall formed like a chair, with gates and battlements. 
Between this outer wall and the citadel is a large open space. 
The town is smaller than Antäkiyah, and is built of hard, black 
stoues, as also are the foundations of the houses. It has several 
springs west of the 





ligris, and is sparions and pleasant. Itis 
an important frontier-town of the Muslims and an impregnable 
stronghold. The mosque is in the centre of the town, The gates 
of the town are five: the Water Gate, the Mountain Gate, 
Bâbu-r-Rüm (Gate of the Romans), the Hill Gate and the Gate 


. 
1 The Singara of ancient geographers, a fortified post at the northern extre- 
mity of Mesopotamia. in the midst of an extremely arid country. It was beld 
for some time by the Romans, but under the reign of Julian, the town finally 
passcd into the hands of the Persians. See Smith’s Licticriary 11. 1006b. 

% CaHod Khemwona by the Greek Ceographers. “ho name is originally 
Regh ‘Ainä which means in Syriac, the head of the spring, from its situation 
noar the sources of the Khäbür. [vis still an ÿmportent commercial town of 
the Province of Diyärbakr, 

8 This stream isthe Khäbür, neur tke source of which Ra’sn-l'Ain îs 

ter. The Khäbür however does not flow to ar-Roqqah, but fallg into 

ptadlbern: C Qarqisiya. The river of ar-Ragqnah is knowu as al-Balikh. 

% flows ire “Shoperiy direction from the Khäbür, and also falls into the 
Euphrates. 

.. % The Amida of classical writers, and he modern Diyär-Bakr, ” the right 
ue of the Tigris; itis a city of grent antiquity and favourably situated for 
looiamerce. T6 pessed suocessively from the Persians to the Romans, until it 
wasfnails onptared by the Maslims under ‘lyädh ibn Ghanm, in the gear 19 
of thé Hijrah. 
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of Anasi. ;The latter is small and is serviceable: iime of wir, | 
The citadel is partly built on the mountain. The Muslims baye 


not to my knowledge at the present day a town more strongly 
fortified, nor an. out-post of greater importance than ÂAmid. 
Mayyäfaciqin 3 is a pleasant, well-fortifid town, with ‘baîtl:ments, 
an outer-wall of stone and a ditch, It is insignificant both as 
regards its learning and its gardenus. Springs and a stream 5 supply 
the town with drinking-water, It is muddy in winter, and Âlways 
filthy ; indeed, it is the latrine of the province. Al-Hanäbt is 
fortified, having a fortress and a suburb at one end of which 
stands the mosque, The water supply of the inhgbitents is from 
canals of tolerable water, and the buildings are of stone and mud. 
The wall of the town is not formidable. Tallu Fâfän is situated 
in the direction of the mountain, betvecn the Tigris and Razm, b 
It is surrounded by gardens, and prices thero are moderate. The 
markets are roofed, and the buildings are of mud-bricks.  Hign 
Kaifs is a place of great-plenty, possessing & strong fortress and 
many churches. The Tigrjs supplies the town with water, Al- 
Fär and Hädhiyah are smaller towns. This is all our knowledge 
regarding the towns of this province. With regard to Badlis, 5 
different opinions are held which we shall mention in the province 
of ar-Rihäb. 

Ar-Raqqah? is the capital of Diyär Mudhar, on the river 


1 In Citis called Bäbu-s-Sirr, “the Secret Gate, ” which from his description. 
of it that it is chiefly used in time of war, appears to be the true reading, 

à lue city of Martyropolis which was the capital of Roman Armenia. It 
contains the tomb of Saïifu-4-Daulah, the Hamdänite prince. 

8 Probably the river Nymphaeus, an affluent of the Tigris, now called the 
Zibeneh 8%. Abu-l-Fidâ’ says that a small stream flows in front. of Mayyä- 
fériqin, issuing from a source called ‘Ain Hanbüs, not fur frotn"the town, 
and to the north-west of ge This stream waters the gardens of the town and 
pouetrates to the houses. 


14l. 


$ This is probably the town of Häni, which Ibnu-l-Athir, the author of 


al-L':b6b, calls Hanä. In the map of Kiepert not far to the east of Amid, 
tbere is a little town which he calls Janäb, but the place is not mentioned, by 
any ancient writer. Ses Editor's note to text. 

6 The riwer Ram, or Wädi-r-Razm, is evidently the Batman S& of our 
maps. $Seë Le Strnnge’s Description ef Mesopotamia, p. 268, and also Yäqüt, 
TL. 776, . * , : “ 

The Bitlis of our maps, in Armenia. Some geographers consider i6 # 
city ef Mesopotamia, bat it properly belonge to Armenia. See Text, p. 378. 

7 Ar-Raqgqah, called also al-Baidhà', or the ‘ White City * oconpies the site of 
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Euphrates H has à brand wall on the top of which two ‘horsemen: 
can ride ablenft. ; ete mag is not large and has two gates, bat 
it is pleasant and elightful." It is of ancient foundation, and 
Lte good markets and many villages and gardens. It abounds in 
Natuye’s Elessings, and yields the best soap and olives in plenty. 
It ho» an admirable mosque and pleagant baths, while the markets 
are roofed and shaded, and its many palaces stuccoed. It has a 
‘famous vame in both provinces, with Syria on its border and the 
Euphrates by its side. Ît is also a place of much learning; but 
the Arabs surround it on rl sides, and the roads leading toit are 
‘diffenlt. Ar-Reqqatu-l-Muhtarigah (Raqqah, the Burnt),is near 
toit, Itis now depopulated and ruinous. Ar-Räfiqah is the 
suburb.of ar-Ragqrh. Ithasits mosque in the Goldsmiths” quarter, 
while that of ar-Raggnh stands in the Ligsg-drapers’‘quarter. 


In this mosque there, are tue jujebe-tgsa an mulberry-troe. 
. Clone Apr is “#auiaft Nos et by a single column. 
HartEt tful city commended by 2 stone fortress ; it 


.resembles Îliÿ# [Jernerlem] in the beauty of its stylo of building. 
[t has à canal, the souria of which is unknown? The mosque 
is sitnatod at one side. ‘Their fields are watered from wells. 1t 
produces cotton of an excellent quality. The inhabitants of 
Harrän are proverbial for the accuracy of their wcights. Ar-Ruhà 8 
is on the model of at-Tib, and is fortificd. ‘The mosque which 
isa squalid building stands apurt. Ar-Ruhä has a magnificent 
church with aïched galleries and overlaid with mosaic. Xt is one 
of, the wouders of the world, The district of el-Khäbür bas 


on the river uphrates, To 155 AH. al-Monsir, 
built 8 new city at a dislarice of a few Euvdrod 
yurde ph he new city was oelled ar Rätiquh, and was also on 
the Enphratés. be: Ragqah fell Lo ruin, thjg tous took its name, and 
is to this day a is aud prosperous citÿ. Dar‘ag the later ycars of his 
reign, Hüruna-r-Rashid resided chiefly ab ar-Ragqnh. 

1 he anwiont Carrhae, in the N.-W. part ol! Musopotamie., ln Sacred 
history the placo is called Haran or Charran, 

3 Aba-J-Fidñ' (If. 58) says that the inhabitants get their supply of Grink- 
ing water from ee canal fed by springs situated vutside the 
town. “ 

8 The ancient Fdossn and ie HS O:fah or Urfah, in tle northern 
oxtremity of Mesopotamin. It was situated on the river Scirtus, now Daisan, 
a emall tributury of the Euphrates. * See Smith’s Dict, of G. and R, Geog. I. 
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‘for its capital ‘Aräbän, an elevated hill surrnunded by garde, ta 
. Brices there ave moderate, and there are many-cuitivated fields 
All the other towns are spacious. The chief city in the distriêt. of 

the Euphrates is ar-Rabbah, a large town on the desert side. It 

is in the suape of a failasan [ie,, semi-circular], and ha a citadel 

and à suburb. The remaining towns all lie towards the desert, 

aud are in a flourishing condition, 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 


The CLIMATE and ousroms of this province are akin to the climate 
aud customs of Syia, and similar to those of al- Trêg. There are 
hot regions in it where the date palm fouriah « Kobe: NTSTS : 
au thetowns of the Ruphrates. The it cf duid à À soif 
account of its proximity to ihe mountains. Ôf‘th8"#owns 0f bis” 
province, the healthiest in clitnaie is al. Maoxil Most of tho build- 
ings are of stone. I know not of any water in the province Lhuë in 
bad, of any river valley that is pestilential, nor f any food that 
proves uudigestible. . There are uo Magians io the whole province, 
while the Sabians have their head-quarters ouly iu ar-Rnhä 
and Harrän. No lake is tu be fauxd in this proviuce, nor does it 
border on any sea. Its preachers are obscure men, and there is no 
market of auy account.  Às regards their religious sects, they are 
followers of traditional law and corporate hs vu the 
exception of ‘Anah whicb is fuil of Mu‘ tazilites. 
the sects, of Abü Hanifah and ash-Sh&fi alèrx 


“ 







1 See ante, p. 58 and nole 3. Sun 

4 See ante, p. 59 n 1, In his life of Feb 
an-Nawawi states that ägh-Shañi foandod his Schoul on the Qur'än, the 
Sannah and the Jjmä', and also on ar-Räy, or reason; but he also says that 
he was the great opponent of Ahlu-r.Räy, understanding thereby those 
freely followed reason in their legal decisions, and that be wus a piles «f 
strength to the traditionista, Probably this fact made napagraer à 
write that agh-Shñi was of the traditionists, and that only éhe” Häbeñtos 
were ‘Reasoners” The text nnder reference leuves no doubt, howecn that 
al-Mugaddasi considered the Shäfi‘itos as roasoners, He considers à 
also the Mâlikites and the Dé’üdians; in fact ail the secte wb à 
of Figk, and as auch tho Shi‘ah also (See Glossary, nu Ke 
translation of Text, p. 96, lines 8 and 4, witttk Sam 
follows: The rural popalations ronnd San'& aûd ‘the adjacent Arts are 
fanation] heretios, ag also are the country people @f ‘Umän and the rest of the 
Hijäz. The Ahlu.r.Räy in ‘Umän, Hajar and Sa‘dab are of the Shitah sect, ete. 
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There are also some Hanbalites, and an appreciable number of 


Shi‘ah. There are no heresies to divide the hearts of the people, 
nor o their dottors engage in scholastic divinity. They prefwr:.: 


Abe reading system of ‘Abdullah ibn'‘Amir. Whilst 1 was at 


Zabid, thé Bajät of that town happened to quarrel with the 
Abyssinians,! and I was deputed by the Qädhi to lead them at the 
sunset and night prayers. One day ho said to me, “ l'he men 
praise you, but I blame you.” I asked, ‘“ For what P may God 
strengthen the Qädhi."” Ho said, “In jurisprudence you follow 
the school of the Küfians, why do you not also read according. to 
their system of reading, and what has inclined you to tho system 
of Iba ‘Amir ? ” I replied, “Four points.” ‘“ And what arethey ? ” 
he said. I answered, “The first point. is this: lbn Mujähid ? 
bss related three traditions concerning : bn ‘Amir, the first is 
that ke read the-Qur’äu under the tofebip of ‘Uthwän ibn 
‘Affän; the second that he heard the Qur’än from ‘Uthmän 


. while still a boy; and the third that he read it under a person 
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who tiad himself read under * Uthmän. Now, this cannot be said 
of auy other one of the masters of reading, between every one 
of whom and ‘Ali, ‘Abdu-llab, 8Ubayy# or 1bn ‘Abbäs, there arë 
two men or three. He, therefore, between whom and ‘Uthmän; 
whose version of the Qur’än is that unanimously accepted 
by the Muslims, and whose compilation all approve and use, tire 
is but one man, is worthier of being followed in reading than 
another between whom and a man whose compilation is never used, 
aud whose version of the Qur’äu is not universally accepted, there 
are two or three men. Indeed, I have examined the old copies of 
the Qur’än which srv in Syria, Egypt and al-Hijäs, and which are 
ascribed to ‘Uthmän, and I found them not tu differ in the 
slightest from the readings of Ibn ‘Amir. The second point is 
this: I fans the reading of Ibn ‘Amir systematical. If he uses 


1 Sec dnie, p.14, 1. 7. 

8 Abü Baker Ahmad ibn Müs& Ibn Mujähid, the Reader, native of Baghdäd; 
bora in the year 245 H., died in 384 H, 

$ (Abdu-Hiah Ibn Moc‘üd. See ante, p. 178, nate 2. 

$ Abutl-Mundbir, Ubayy ibn Ka'b, al-Ansëri, one of the“ Prophet's 
companiohs who fonght under him at Badr. Muhammad is reported to hare 
said, ‘The best reader among my followers is Ubayy ibu Ka‘b” Ubayy 
died at al-Madinabh, before the year 30 of the Hijrab, in the Cnaliphate of 
“Uilunts. . Others say he died in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, See Mmwaui, 
P. 140. : 
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the 4, or gives a harder pronunciation to a word, he does the same 
iw all similar worcs, whereas others 6ay ‘in such and such # 
chapter it is af, and in such and such & chapter it is a sand 
read in one place saddan and in another place suddan ; and. again, 
Ebaräjan and Kharjan, kurhun and karhan, and many other 
similar instances. Now, as one who had applied himself tc the 
acgnisition of the science of the law, I saw this reading easier 
to me and nearer te the methods of this science. The third 
point is that I found that all other readers have from three to 
thirty different readiugs related as beard from them, whereas 
Ibn ‘Amir has only Yahyà ! to relate from him. The differences in 
his rending are as heard from Yabyä, Ibn Dhakwän# and Hishâm 
ibu ‘Armmäré having both reñd under the tutorship ot Yabyä.t 
From tlñs I coucluded that he had a sound knewledge, and was 
sure of his reading. The fourtk point is this : Ï am frow Syrir; : 
L have soparated from my cevuutrymen i. following another 
School of law, and 1 did not wish to separate from them in 
reading ulso, especially when E am convinced ef tlie superivrity 
ot this system of reading.” The ei then said, *“ Excellent, 
O.Abü ‘Abdi-Hah! Hew well hast thou expressed thyself! This 
reading has now, indeed, risen high in my estimation after I had 
been iundiffereut to it” If an cppuueut were te say, ‘ And has 
uotÏba ‘À mir contradicted himsell in more than one place?’ I 
reply; ‘ Had he not contradicted we would have been indifferent 
&o his retding, and would have thought of him various thoughts, 
because readiug cannot be learnt by rules; as he did cuntradict, 
we koew that he is following au authority, and relutiug from him; 
but his relation actually proved to be consistent with established 
rules.” Were he to add, ‘ And bave not the early Muslims attacked 144 
bim, and pronounced him to be at fault in a number of words?” T 
reply, “ No one of the masters of reading has been fres from attack. 
Have they not also attacked ‘Asim and Hamzah inthe word dha'f,6 

1 Yahyä ibou-l-Härith adb-Dhimüri, died 145 A.H. Nüldeke, Gexchichte 
des Qorâns, p. 288. 

8 Abü ‘Amr ‘Abdo-lish b. Abmad b. Basbir Ibn Dhakwän, born on vice day 
of ‘Ashür&’ 173, died in Damasous in 242 H. Nüldeke, p 296. 

8 Abu-l-Walid Hishäm b. ‘Ammûr, born 158. He wus prencher of 
Damascus where he died in 245 or 244. Noôideke, p. 296. 

* Their immediate tutor was Ayyüb b. T'amim, a pupil of Yahyä. Yaby 
Fe before either of them was born. | 

5 ‘sim and Humzah read dha‘fan ; all other reuders, dhu‘fan. Batduë, 
Qur'än VIII. 67, 
80 
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and Abü ‘Amr in nansa'hä!l and in hädhaini8 ? The Chief men 
of learning have defended them all, and pronounced their opiniofis 
to be right; indeed, none but an ignorant man wonld attack the 

masters Ïf he contends that Ibu ‘Âmir is an obscure man, 
and his reading not well-known, I answer: ‘Had Ibn ‘Amir been 
in al-Hijäz, or in al-‘lräq, he would not have been obscure, nor 
would his reading have been rarely adopted ; but as be was in 
Egypt, apart from the world, few frequented him and few related 
from him. Was notal-Auzä‘i one of the Chief Doctors of the law, 
and has not his system become lost for this very reason ? Had 
these two menu keon on the route of the pilgrims, the inhabitants 
"of both sast and west would have diffused their systems.” 1f 

. he were to say again, “ Art thon not of those who bave met the 
masters of knowledge and piety, and do not most of them forbid 
individual readings, and prefer the reading of tho generality of 
people P* L'answer, ‘ Yes, but when ! had gone on my travels and 
met the master reader8, T dévireit to res under them, and 
to profit by their learuiig. Now, when { uscd to read according 
to tbe systemèn eurreut nsc, they ased to make light of me, and 
to refer mé to their disciples ; but when I road after au individual 
system, they attended to me personally." 

Warers are plentiful, most of them being fobe de Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the Khäbür. The latter river is formed from 
springs which collect and flow ieto the Euphrates.$ As to the 
origin of the Tigris of al-‘Träq, it issues from beneath thé Cave of 
the Dark Regions,* a streumn of grecnish water. Tn its course it 
is joined by several rivers, the last of them being the river Zäb. 
Near its source, the Tigris cannot turn more than a single mill. 
The first river to unite with it is Nahru-dh-Dhih,6 next the river 


1 Ibu Katjur end Abü ‘Amr rend nunsa'h& for nunsihä, Qur‘än IT, 100. 
See Baidh5wi. 

£ Abù ‘Amr reads hädhaîni for hédhänt, Qur'än XX. 66. Baidhawi. 

8 ‘he sources of the Khäbür are near the town of KRüsu-l-‘Ain, where the 
waters of more than threo hundred limpid aprings uuite to form its course. 
The Khäbür flows into the Euphrates ai Qaruisiyä. 

# See-below, Text, 146. According to Yäqut II. 551, the Tigriswissues from 
a dark cave at a place called Halüras and distant two and a half days from 
the town of Amid. 

6 Ibn Serapion (Section vit) sais Nabr- -db-Dhib, orthe Wolf River, 
as flowing throngh the district of Arzan, and falling into the l'igris indatitude 
86° 30. Yüqüt (II. 652) calis the river of Arran Wädi.s-Sarbat. Al-Muqad- 
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ar-Rams, then al-Masüliyät. ‘Below this it crosses al- Kérälkhah: 145 
19 then receives the river Sarbat. the spring of Tallu Fäfgn, 
Nahru-r-Razb,! and lastly az-Zb, which js the boundary of” the 
province of al-‘fräq. A saying has it that “TheE FR is. 
- blessed, a:,à the Tigris accursed.” 

The province yields many products which form articles of com- 
merce. rom al-Maugil are obtained: grain, honey, namaksüd 
(dricd meat), coal, *fats, cheese, maura, sumach,? pomegranate- 
grains, pitch, iron, metal waterpots, knives, wooden ArrOWS, 
superior pickled fish8 and chains. rom Sinjär: thin-shelled 
almonds, pomegranate-graine, reed and sumach. «From Nasibin : 
cheenuis, a kind of “haut larger flan a hazelnut and sweeter to the 
taste and not round, dried fruit, scales, ink-stands, and fulling bats, 
From ar-Ragqah, sonp, olive-oil and reed-pens. From Harrän, 
the preserve called qubhait,f honey of becs i1 wine-jars, cotton 
aud scales. From al-dazirah [Jazirat Tbu ‘Umar], nuts, almonds, 
clarified butter and excellent horses. From al-Hasaniyyah, 
cheese, partridges, chickens, curdled whey, dried fruit and raisins, 
From Ma‘lathäyä, various kinds of milk, coal, grapes, fresh fruit, 
hemp-seed, hemp and dried ment, From Bslad, biestings in pots, 
which are carried in bonts; each pot is sold for five dAnags,t and 
coutains fivo munas$ From ar-Rahhah, excellent and delicions 
quinces. From Amid, woollen aud linèn Creek cloths on the pattern 
of Kicilian cloth. The speciaziriss of this province are : horsen, 
soap, chdins, leather straps, and the qubbuit, cotton and wales of 


dusi, hewover, mentionsithe river Surbat as distinct from Nahru-db:Dhih. The 
next two names, ar-Rams and al-Masüliyät, are evident}y corrnpt, nnd probably, 
as the editor seuggests, stand for the rivera Salb and Sätidamn of Yäquüt 
(IL. 551), Nahra-dh-Dhi being the same in that case as the stream he calls 
Nahru-l-Kiläb. 

1 ‘fhe river called Wädi-r-Razm. Yüqüt (11.776) describes it as rising in 
Armenia and flowing into the l'igris near the town of Tullu Fafan. From this 
point the Tigris is navigable for honts, owing to he large incrense in its 
volume from the waters of this rivor. Wädi-r-Razm has been identified with 
the Buhtan Sx of our maps, which is often called the Eastern Tigris Guy 
Le Strange, p. 263. . 

8 The rh@s coiaria of Liun. , 

8 Türrikh, amall fish prepared and salted. 

* A species of swestmeat, mado with carob-sngar, almonds, and pistachio 
puts. 

5 Atwut 6} English pence. 

t The mana is a weight of two pounds. 


Harrên. Moadénis OR CAPACITT. Thsase ére: the mutd, the mak- 
_kük, the qaf?r, and the kärah. Tho makkäk contains 15 ratls, the 


148 mudit being one-fourth of it; and the kärah is 240 ragls, the qufiz 


‘vheing one-fourth of ik. The makkük is therefere one-fourth of a 
qiir. ü The ragls of this province are the same.ns the Daghdäd 
ratls ; aod the farg is also identical with that of Baghdäd, namely, 
36 ragls. The praLgcT of the people ia good and more cotrect than 
that of Syria, as they are Arabs. The hest 8 that of al-Mausil. 
The inhabitants of.this city are more handsome of face, and the 
town itself more healthy in‘climate, than the rest of the province. 
It contains men üf most of the tribes, but the É rentes number are 


Härithis. 

Of SACRED PLACES there. are Drot To tbe country ronnd 
al-Mauail arc the Mosque of Jonas and other places connected 
with his history. Near Old Nünawë& is a placo knowu as the Hill 
of Repeutance (Tallu-Taubah)},! on the top of which there is à 
mosque, as well as houses for devotees. It was builk by Jamilah, 
deughter of Näsiru-d-Daulah,* who endowed it with magnificent 
properties, It is said that seven visits to it equal a 4njj pilyrim. 
age. It is visited on Thursday nights. It is the pince whither 
the people of Jonas repaired when they Were oœrtain of divine 


Lee Yaqüt TI. 866. It is a hill opposite the town of al-Mansil, on the 
enstern side of the Tigris. Ît is so called as the place where the people of 
Nineven repented of their sins on signe of divine wrath manifesting them. 
selves. There was on the hill & temple dedicated to the worship of one 
of their deities, which they demolished, breaking the idol and barying it 
under the ruins. At the time Yâqüt wrote there was à maguificently built 
shrine on the top of the hill, which he says was erected by one of the slaves 
of the Saljüq Sultins, who ruled as governor of al-Mamzil before the time of 
al-Barsuq. Al-Bureuq was na Memiik belonging to the Suitin 
Tughral Beg (the first monarch of ‘tha Saljuqg dyvnriy, 385-4635 3H), Ile 
held a high rank uuder this dynasty, and was on: e! their most remarkable 
and éminent emirs. Ibn Khail., De Slane, Vol. I. 228. 

8 Jamilah, daughter of Nüûsiru-d-Daalah Abü Mubhamuwnd al-Fasan ibn 
“Abdi-läh Tbn Hamdän, Governor of nl-Mausii frout about 814 to 366 AH. 
Näsiru-d-Dauluh died in 358, 20d was bnried nt J'alla Tanbah. His daughter, 
Jamilah, is’famous for the pilgrimage which she undertook in 366, and which 
surpassed in splendonr even that of Zabniduk, wife of Häranu-r-Räghid. The 
sad end of Jamilah, who had to drown herself in order to be saved from a 
forced life of dishonour, is touched upon by atb-Tha‘ülibi in his Lafa’ifu-l- 
Ma‘ärif, p. 56. The man. who forced her to this course was no other than 
‘Adhudu-d-Daunlab Bawaibh, who had 4 gradge against her for having tefased 
to marry him from a sense of her superior birth. 
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parishment. At a distance of half & farsakh from his œirce is 


the Spring of Jonas.l Outside the town of Ealn Also, there is & 
spring out of which itis said that Jonas came. The water ofithis 
spring is songht as a cure for leProsy. There:is-a.mesque in lis. ï 
name here, and there also is the place of tha gonrd-træs$ Aë ñ 
distance of one farsakh from Mayyäfäriqin is Dair Tama (Monas- 
tery of St. Thomas), in which is the body.of affinn standing orect 
upon his feet, in a died up state, who is su posed to bave been ane 
of the apostles of Jesus. The fortresa ofPhu-l-Qa: uuin is on the 
way to ar-Ribäb. Itis strong and well preserved. Underneath 
this forirers ig&he Cave vf Digrbness, wbich Dhu-lQernain entered, 
and wbiel, Maslamah, son of Abdu-l-Malik,t attempted to enter 
with torches and CaTÜTES, Lui Laû bu rotren ns the lights were extin- 
guished® Of the wonpers in this provinee, is a spring at Nasibin 
from which flows white lime, which is used as ordinnry lime for 
baths and honses. In the district round al-Muusil is the Monus- 
tery of Hydrophobia,f where persons bitten by à rabid dog are 
taken. After a stay of fifty days with the monks of the mouastery, 
a cure is effected hy the grace of Gad, the Most Ffigh. In this 
district also is à spring, à draught of whose wator kills a man in 
three days. At a distance of a bar from al.Mansil is the viilage 
of B&‘ashiaa,? where à plant grows which bas the virtuc of curing 








Lu which he ordered the people of Ninéveh to parify themselves. See Ibn 
Batütan TE, 347. ‘ 

3 Qur'ef xaxvii. 140, Sea above page 221 note 2. 

8 Vuqut, Dair Mar Tümä, Vol. 11.697, 

4#‘Abun-l-Malik ibn Marwun, fifch of the Umayyad Caliphe, 65-86 AH. 
Maslamah was à brave and energetic prince, who cemmauded many expedi- 
tious aguinst the Greake, frum che yoar of his father’s accession to the throne 
to the time of his own déath in 120 A.H. 

5 Duiru-1-Kalab. Yäque (11. 690) says Éhat tho monks of this monastery 
successfully treat cases of hydrophobia, bat that after forty days from the 
bite, they cannot effect any cure. Ïlo places the monasiory between nl-Maasil 
and Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, ‘.e., to the north-wesi of al-Mausil, in the direction of 
Bä'adhra, a village in the Mansil district. 

& A measure of length, equalling'six miles. 

TAccording to Yäqüb (Il. 472), Bä‘aghiq lies at three or four /arsakhs frem 
al-Mausil, en the Eastern side of the ligris. A stream flows threugh the 
middie of this litile town, irrigating its -gardens and serving as motive power 
for several will. he trees that mostly abonnd in its gardens are the olive, 
the palm, and the orange tree. It has a large market, where there are many 


baths and & large house for the sale of cloths. Moët of its inhabitants are 
Christians. | 


.qust wo gears, from the 16th of Angnst, 718, to te 18h. 
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a dr sorafnis in tlose si ton it up sie fe roots. Moreover, 
were à person afficted with these diséases to send a man with ‘a 


cit 
te 
va 


147 dirbim and a large neuille to a certain family there who inherit 


this.pawer, by anÿ of them simply carrying the needle to where 
that plat is and uprodting it in the name of the disensed, the 


: Inter is cured even though he were ing a ash-Shäsh,! while the man 


appropriates the dirham for his own use. It uked to be said that 
the wonders of th world are three : the Pharos of Alexandria, the 
Bridge of Sanjah ur the Church of ar-Ruhé ; but when the 
Masfidu-t- Aqÿit was buñit, 6 was substituted for the church ; and 
‘wben this mosque itself was demolished by the earthqnake, the 
Mosque of. dPaemascus Was su bstituted in its place. Tha. . 
ofSanjah Here mentions is nt & Re ére Monnt al-Jüdi ; 8 
it is large and loft; and: conti with ipe mountain, being 
supported ox a ligue stone, so that when the water overfius its 
top je Wginie ter #var. 

16 ik impogtaut that we should also give an aeconnt of al- Que. 
tantiniyyah [Constantinople], as the Muslims possess à house 
there. in which they meet for the publie profession of their fnith. 
As mauy couflicting and false statements are current with regard 
to this place, as woll as about the City itself, its dimeusions and 
its architecture, l' bave thought ft to represent it to the eye, and 
to make it clear to the mind; and to mendion the différent rontes 
to if, as the Muslims are in need of this for their purposes in 
the ransom of captives, tbe despatch of messages, and if warlike 
expeditions and commerce #-Know that when Maslamuh, ron of 
“Abdu-l-Malik, invaded the country of the Groeks,*aud entered this 





L'{n Transoxiana. 
AThe Mesque of Jerusalem, huit he ‘andu.i. Mnlik ibn Marwän. di was 
partially destroyed by an onréhauake in the reign of al.Mahdi (158-169 A.F.). 
8 The bridge which is counted among the wanders of the wurtd is cortectiv 
stated by our anthor to be the-Briüge 6f Sanjsh: bat be hos ronfounde® thix 
bridge with another, which stands over Lho Kanburn-l-Hasaniyyah. It is the 
latter bridge which he describes here. The Bridge of Snnjal as described by 
Yäqüt (III. 162) is one singls.atoh, measuring wo hnnäred paces, and buii 
of chiselled gtones, ten seade in Jengéh and five in height. The river of 
Baujah ié a large stream, thé) pr: ‘ef which is of quiéksand, &o that nu 
one is ever able to ford it, Bd above, page 226 note 1. 
* ‘The Arabs laid siege to Cosiftantinople, under Muslamah soon after the 


accession of Leo III. This memoräble siege, the third by êhe Arabs, taated 
he saroemonth 





in 720, 
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rastæopolis, be imposed as a condition on the Roman Dogi ta 
baild à house opposite hig palace où ‘the racecourse, for the re- 
sidence of grandees and ncblemen who might be takeh prisohers, | 
so ae to ‘be under his persotnl protection and care. He consent 
to this, and built Däru-l.Balët. The Balati itself is à place at 
the back of the rawecourse, where royal brocade is manufactured, 
Constantinople is about the size of al-Basrah, or smaller; and the” 
buïldings are all of stone. Itis fortified aa-other tons: and is 
impregoable, with a single fortress only. The sea buthes it on on6 
side. The racecourse is om the banks of it. Däru-l-Balät aid : 
the Royal Palace are in aline, with the racecourse between then": 
The doors of the twa buildings | re facing each other. In the 
centre dt ihe racuconres. in à Mfitform surroundéd by steps. 148 
None of” the Muslims may reside in Däru-l-Balät, anless ho be a 
‘man of rank. They are maintained by the Government, and are 
well cared for and allowed to promenade; whilst the rest of the 
Maslim prisoners, who are commoners, are reduced to slavery and 
are employed on different works. The prudent man, therefore, 
is be who, when asked about his profession, does not discloge it, 
Captives are allowed sometimes to trade with each other and 
to profit themselves. This people never force any of their pri- 
soners to eat flesh of awine, nor do they bore the nose or slit 
the tongue. From tho palnee of the Moy te Därn-l.Balät thero. 
extends # Causeway on which às the Brorm 7 4 horse in bronze, 
: ‘The iubfakitants mect at states Gien for ports aud games, Tho 
name of the king in ibese gaines à Wainatewä, and the name 
of tbe chief minister Brâsiyanus It they desire to draw an: 
.augury from these games, they divide in two parties and start 
“horses round the platform in a race. If the horses of the Dog's 
party are the winners, they say that the Greeks will be victorious 
and then shout, Wainatwä! Wainatwä! but if the horses ef 
the Visier's party should win, Lhoy say the Mualims will be the 
victors aud thun shout Bräsiyänä! Hräsiyänà ! and would go to 
the Muslim prisoners and bestow gifts on thera and mako them 
presents, as they have gained the victorg: The city has good 





* 


L The Emperor of Constantinople! | LA 
3 The word al-Balät is a corruption # tbe Latin “Patins, 
be translated the ‘Royal Residence” or ‘Court,’ “. 


8 This a to the fections called nparavo aud Oùeveros, Editor’s 
note. 


and may 
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#arkets, and prices there are moderate and fruits abundant. In 
the $owns of Bithynia! also there are Muslims, as well as in 
Ma‘dina-n-Nubäs* [the Copper Mine]. There are also a few 
Mauslims in Aträbazund.$ The most direct route to al-Qustanti- 
niyyäh is‘through this province, bence we have described it in it. 
The frootiur-town of this province was Malatyah # and its town- 
ships, which have nnw been destroyed by the enemy. 

Disvaxcrs aLONG ae Hicu Roavs. Front al-Mausil to Marju- 
baiuab, or to Balad, or to al-Mahlahiyyah,f or to Mazäri‘i, one 
stage in every instance. Then from Marjuhainah to al-Hadithah 

149 onv stage ; thenee to al-Buqni‘ah one stage ; and thence to as-Sinnê 
one stage. And from Balad to Barqañid one stage ; thence to 
Adhrameh one stage; thence to al-Münissh? one stage ; thence 
to Nasibin one stage ; and thence to Dära* eue elage. Aôd from 
al-Mablabiyyah to agh-Skhahhäjiyyab one stage: ihenre to Tall- 

A‘far one stage: and thence to Sinjär? one stag» And from 
Müvrii to Ma‘lathäy& one stage: thence to al-Hasaniyyah one 
stage; theuce to Thamäniu one stage; thence to Jazirat Ibn 
‘Umar one stage ; and thence to Tallu-Fafan one stage From 
al-Mausi] to Shahrazürl 60 fursakks. Vrom Amidil to Mayyà 
fürigin one stage; thence to Arzaul® one stage; tlienve to Masjid 


1 Reading Qdalt or ww tgr ent. 

Described in Juan Numa, p. 70. 

Theo areient T'rapezus, now eulled Tarabosan or Trebiznnd. à 
The City of Meiivene. Captured by the Gfegks in À.H. 832: 

b A swati town between al-Mausil and Sinjär, the capital of ai-Far)j, 
a district ot l'all-A‘fur, à 5 qjat ]W, 428. 

6 Tho distances in Ibn Khardädhbah bebweon as-Sini and al-Mansil 
are as follows: &s-Biun to al-Hadithah 12 farsakhs ;ther,ce t6 Bani Tamyäu 
ÿ far. ; and thence to al-Mausil 7 far. 

7 A village witb two cuxpins streams. Ît is tune of &he hulling-places 
for cara7aus botween al-Mausil and Nasibi. on Klurdèdktah {p. 95) 
calls the first station on lenving Nasihir Tallu-Farashah. 

8 Distances in Ibn KhurGïädhbah butween al-Mau:il and ar-Ragqqnh :-— 
To Balad 7 far. Bä‘ainäths 6 jar. Barqu‘id 6 jar. Adhvamuh G far. Tullu- 
Faragbah 5 Jar. Nasibin 4 far. Dära 5 far. Hufartithà 7 Jar. Ras ‘Ain 7 
Jar. al-Järüd 6 far. Hisn Maslamah 6 Jar. Bäjarwün 7 fur. or-Ryqunk 3 fur, 

9 The distance from Tall-A‘far to Sinjür is 7 far. < 

19 In the province of al.Jibäl, in the Rayy district. 

Il From Amid to Mayyäfärigin 6 fur., and thence to Arzan 7 far, 

1 A town of Armenia, on the river Sarbut. Jt is without a all, but 
Les a large, strong fortress. Istakhri, p, 76 k. 


+ & à 





Uirais one stage ; thence to al-Ma‘din one stage ; and. thenedäfo | 
Budlis one stage. From Amid, to Shimehäl! one stage; thence 
to Tallu-Häm one stage; thenoe to Jarnän one stage ; therce ‘to, 
Bämagrä one stage; theme to Jull&b one stage ; therce to Br. 
Ruhë 2 barids ; thence to Hairân, the same; thence to Bäjarwên 

one stage; and thence to ar-Raqqah, balf a stage. From ar. 
Rahbah to Qarqisiyä one stage ; and thence to ad-1)äliyah, or to 
Birä? oue stage. From Qarqisiyä to Madyanÿ one stage; and 160. 
thence to as-Sukair one stage. From ÂAmid to Tallu-Hanr one 
stage, thence to Malatiu one stage ; thence to Tabüs one stage; 
thence ta Shimshät one stage; thence to al-Fa‘miyah one stage ;, 
thence to Hien Ziyädt one styge: thence to Maletinf one stage ; 
thence to ‘Arqah one stage ; thence {0 ag-Snfsäf one stage; thenes. 

to ar-Rummänah one stage ; theuce to Samandü 2 stage; thenga 

to Marj Qaisäripyah one stage; thence to Angirah,é four long 
stages; thence to Jasr Shäglir, in the Country of Ibnu:-l- 
Malâti, 3 stages; thence to al-Niqumñdhiyyah® one stage ; thence 

to Mal‘abu-l-Molik (the King's Theatro or Gyranasium), one 
stage; thence to Härifah one stage; aud thence to al-Qustan+ 
tipiyyah one stage. The following is another route :—From 
Mayyäfäriqin to Müsh® 4 stages ; thence to Qunb (?) one stage; . 
thence to Siun-Nvhäs oue stage. The latter station is at the 


| Iba Khurdidhbah: —Amid to Shimghät 7 fer. ‘Talin-Jufr 5 jar. 
Jarnün ti ‘far. Bamoaqdû 5 Jar. Jullüb 7 far. at-Ruhü 4 far. Harrän 4 far. 
Tallu-Mabrs 4 fer. Büjarwan 7 fer. ar-Ragqah 8 far. 

3? The town of Birtha, which according te the probable conjecture of 
Ritter represents the modera town of ad-Dair. Wditor’s note. 

8 In [bu Khurdôdbbrh al-Mudain, in Idvisi an-Nahrain. Thu Khor. 
mentions two stations between Qarqisiyä end Sukairn-l-‘Abbäs, Mäkisin 
which is on the Kläbür and is 7 far. distant from ar-Reqqah, and al-Fndain, 
which is also on the Khäbür and is 6 far. distant from Mäkisin and 5 from 
Sukairu-l-‘Abbäs. 

4 The town of Khartabirt, now culled Kharpüt, 

8 The same as Malatyah, or Molitene. 

8 The ancient Ancyra, and the modern Angora. 

7 The“Sangarins. È , 

% The ancient Nicomedeia, the capital of Bitbysia, on the nortbe 
eastern const of the Gulf of Astacenne, à part of fhe Propoutis. (Smith IT. 
426 a), According. to ‘Ibn Khurdidhbah, Nicomedis was 80 miles distant 
from Oénstantinople. 

The Mush of our maps, in Armenis, 


81 . 
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crossing of the ronds of Qäliqalä, Malüzkird,! Müsh and ‘al. 
Khalidât, from which it is distant 2 stages. From al-Khälidit 
to Samüqamügh is the same distance; thence to Qalüniyatu:l- 
‘Auf 2 stages; thence to Nafshäriyah® 4 stages; thence 
tothe Pass of the Martyrs [‘Aqabatu-sh-Shuhadä’], one stage ; 
thence to al-Afläghüniyah® one stage; thence to as-Sünishah one 
stage ; thence to Namülisah (?) one stage ; thence to the Capital 


of Tbnu-s-Sawäniti one stage; thence to Düsaniyah one stage ; 


thence to Bähüriyah (?) one stage ; thence to Qatäbüli, where a 
body of Muslim troops are ‘stationed, onc stage; thence to the 
Capital of Ibuu-l‘Maläti 2 stages. Here is a house where hospi- 
tality is offered for Muslims. Thence to the Fresh Water Lake 
[al-Bubairatu-l-Hulwah] one stage; and thence to Hisn Sâ‘s, 


one stage.i 


THE PROVINCE OF SYRIA [ASH-SHAM] 


Syria is a spleudid country, the Land of prophets, the abode of 
righteous men, the home of the Saints !6 It is à centre of attraction 
to the yirtuons: and contains the First Qiblah,7 the place of the 


1 The Manëzjird or Manëzküd of Yaqut (1V. 748), in Armenia. Itir 
marked in Keith-Jobhnston’s map of Turkey in Asia, as Melazgerd. Ka. 

3 Yüqüt, Qalüniyah, IV. 168. 8 

8 Neo-Cæsareia in Pontus, ” 

$ Paphlagonia, ir the north of Asia Minor. 

5 Many of the places here cannot be determined, the whoie ronie 
being, as the Editor says, very obscnre. 

$ Al-Abdä!, or the substitutes. (Certain righteous persona of whom the 
world is never destitute, when one dies God sabstituting #0other in his place. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere. 
According to some persona they are so called as the substitutes a nd succes- 
sors of the prophets. They are known to God alone. In a tradition of ‘Ali 
it is said that the Abdal are all in Syria; that the Nujab®, who are Walis 
of a rank inferior to the Abdäl, are in Egypt; and that the ‘4g4'ib are in 
al-‘Trâq, meaning by the last, Companies assembled for wars: or, because cou- 
pled with the Abd& and the Nujabé&, a company of devotees. “Bee. Lane’s 
Arabic Lesicon, under Je and pds, ‘ 

7 Jerusalem. For sixteen months from his first arrival at al-Madinab, 
Muhammad prayed towards the temple of Jernsalem, when the Qiblah was 
changed to the Ka‘bah. Before that he had no Qiblah in particnla®. ‘See 
Wherry’» Commentary I, 540 ff, 
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Resurrecticn! and of' the Night Journey the Holy Land, and _ 
many strong frontier posts and cities and sacred Hills There are 
the places to which Abraham emigrated,5 and also his tomb # and 
there also »re the habitations of Job and his well ;f the oratory of 
David and his gate; tho wonders of Solomon and his êities ;' the 


1 Tho place of final judgment îs helisved to be a plain on the Mount of 
Olives, near the Church of the Ascension. The plain, in consequence of 
this belief, hag recoivod he name of as-Sähirah, in reference to Qur'än Ixxix. 
14. See bolow, p. 172 of Text. 

8 The Temple’ of Jerusalem, to which Mubammad was transported by 
night from Makkah, and from which he was carried through the. seven 
hsavens to the presence of God. Sue Wherry’s notes on the night-journey, 
in Vol. {IL of his Commentary, p 

8 Syris as a whole is spokan of ag the m:h4jar of Ibrähim in a tradition 
of the Prophet, meaning, the country to which he emigrated. The mahdjir 
of Abraharn in Syria are the places where he lived during his sojourn 
there. 

% Abraham was buried in Hebron, uow called from the name givon by the 
Muslims to the patriarch, al-Khalil. ‘The tomb is shewa to this day. 

5 Acording to an-Nawawi (p. 170) and al-Mas‘üdi (I. 91), Job inhabited 
tle country of Hauräu and al-Bathaniyyal (Batanaea), betweon Damascus 
and al-Jäbiyah. His tomb ïs very well known, in a village ncar Nawi, the 
capital of Hauran. There is also at this village a running spring, which is 
said to be che fountuin which God discovered for him, aad iu which be 
bathed aud so rocuvercct kix former healtlaud beauty. (Sec Qur’üu xxxviii, 
Al). Job'e well, howover, is in the outskirts of Jerusalem, near the spring 
of Sulvwafñ (Silosm). See Toxt, p. 171. 

6 We read in Mas‘üdi (I. 109}, that David built a temple for the worship 
of God in Kür Salam, £.e., Jerusalem. ‘“ This temple,” he says, “is calleà 
the Oratory (Mikréb) of David, and still exists, 322 of the Hijrah. Îtis 
the highest building in the city, the Dead Sea and the Jordan being both 
visible from the top of it” The Mihrab of David is referred to in Qur'än 
xxzviii. 20. 

The Gate of David is one of the gates of the Masjidu.l-Aqsë, and will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

1 Yäqüt (IV. 598) describes some of the wonderful thiugs which Solomon 
executed in Baitü-l-Maqdis. He built, he says, the chamber in wlich waa 
the Hanging Chain, which the innocent could reach by the hand, and the 
guïlty could not. This, however, was in the time of David, not Solomon. 
(See above‘b. 80 note 4). Another wonderful thing of his was à #oom which 
be built and polished likea mirror, and which had the effect of differentia- 
ting between the wicked and the pious, for the pious had their images reflected 
on the wall of the room in white, while the wicked were reflected i in black, 
He alst bad in x corner of his room au ebony. stick which, although quite 
barmless when touched by auy of the children: of the prophets, burned the. 
hauds of all others who touched it, è 
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barying-phice of both Isa and his mother; the birth-place-of 





‘the Messiah and his craïle # the village of Saul and his river # 


the plice where Goliath was slain, and also his castle ;* the well 
cf Jeremiah and his prisonit the place 6f prayer of Urish aud 
his house $ ‘the dome of Muhammad and his gate; the rook of 


Among the cites of Solomon, our author mentions Ba‘labakk (Heliopolis) 
.aud Tadmur (Palmyra). Text, p. 186. 4 

1 In Hebron, iu the same cave where Abraham is buried. Ibn Batütih 
I. 116, 

3 In Jerusalem. See Ibn Batétah I. 124. Jesus speaks in his cradie, 
Qur'än TIL 46, Acosrding to Yaqut (1. 779), the cradle was in Bethlohem. 

8-The native place of Saul was Gibeah, called also Gibeah of Benjamin 
aûd Gibeah of Seul. Jt.was nighto Rämah, und on the high rond to Näbu- 


Jus between Jerusalem and Rämah (Smith’e D. of G. and R.G.I. 10%ta). No 


“Muslim writer gives the name of Saal’s birth-place, although Yâqüt states 


(ITL. 841) that some belioye he wns fre Dusdan, in the district of Shahrazür. 

PFhe river referred fo ls mail 4 6 Lho Jordan, Aocordipg to tbe story 
told fu the Qur'ünu (11. 249}, when Naul had gone to do battle “vb the Ama- 
liekites, he came across a river witli his soldiers, and in order 10 try them. Les 
allowed them tu driuk of the river, and took with him only those who lapped 
of the water with tleir hands, or those who tasted it not. The story of Sanl 
s no doubbconfounded here with thai of Gideun (Judwes viil, Comp. I. 
Samuel xiv. 24. | 

* Al-Mas‘üdi (}. 106) suye that: Goliath was killad near Baisän, in at- 
Gbaur, thegreat valley of the Jordan, ‘he Castle of Goliuth is on & hil: 
PURasIne the city of ‘Awmän, the Rabbath-Armmion of Scripture. Bi 

l'ext, p. 175. 

The scence of the conflict between David and Goliath ‘wus the valley of 
Eiah, in the iribe of Juduh uear ihe country of the Phiistines. (1 Sum, 
xvü.). It was Saul who was killed near Baïsia [Bethear.), which was u city 
of the Manassitos, but luoally situated in the tribe of, Tawmchar. The birth- 
place and home of Goliath was Gath, nor Mait Jibrin, or Bait Jikxil. 

ë The well of Jeremiab evidentiy refterx to the ‘iuugeon iu the vourt of 
tbe prison into which he wascast. Comp. Jerémiah xxaviii. 6. His prison 
also must refer to the place where be was shui npin the king 6f Judal’s 
house. Ibid. xxxii. 2. 

6 ln his description of ‘Ammäa (p. 176), our author mentions 2mogg 
the mouuments of that city, the tomb of Uriah, over whioh, he says, à mosque 
bas been built, The reference is certaiuly to Uriah the Hitiite, who was 
killed before the walls of Bubbath- Ammou ; and yet in this zaëkage of al. 
Muqaddasï, as quoted by Yäqüt the word ‘ prophet ” is added after the name 
of Uriah (III. 940). The housse of Uriah was, of courte, in Jerusalem. 

1 The Dome ‘of Mukammed, called to this day by the name of Qubbabu. 
n-Nabi, is one of the four domes-én the platform in tho centre ef thé court 
of the Masjidu-l-Aqsñ. (Text, p . 169). The Gate of Muhammad is one of 
the gatus of the Aqgsñ mosque. ::. 


#46 
Moses :1 tho‘hill of Fe 3 the oratory üf Zacharine :ête He 
ghonnd of Jobni* the shrinesé of the Prophots ; viliages ‘6! 
Job, and the dwelling-places of Jacob;t the "Méiäfidu-l-Aqss :? 


the Mount of Olives* the city of ‘Akkä? ‘(Acre) ; ‘the shrine 6f 
side 9 the sepulchre of Moses :!! the Font PACS of Abrabzm 





L' The Pe noar which Moses” aumwt with al-Khidhr (Qurs äu xviii. 62), on 
the ceasis of Syria, neay Antioch. See page note 2 of this tranalation, 

3 On Mount Qäsiyün (Oasius), near Datuasous. The hill is referred to in 
Qur’än xxiii, 62, and & description of it is given by Tbn Batütah I. 288. ‘It 
is said that Jesus and the Virgin Mary lived for some time in a small cave 
on this hill, which ic the langango of the Qur’iu was ‘& place of quiet and 
security, and watored with runniag springs.” According to others, the hill 
reprosents Jerasalem. See Kivabu-l-Baldan, p.938. 

& Within the Masjidu-l-Anysä ; referred +9 in Qur'än xix. 12. 

# In the Glossary the word Se is given ns probably meaniug ‘baptismal 
place ;’ this meaniny can only have been sugmested from the word boiug con- 
nected with tho name of John the Baptist, as nothiug in the root itself can, by 
any stretéh of meaning, be taken to imply ‘baptism ’; unless indeed the idea 
of ‘rcbbing’can be so takon. Muslim writers, however, never allude to bap-. 
tism under thut name. l1f the word is not à corruption of Je in the sense 


of ‘ place of seclusion or retreut ;’ it oan only have tho meaning given Lo it 
above ; aud the story of John's blood bubbling up on the ground, and not 
atoppiog till seveuty thousand mon were slaiu on it, seems to give weight t6 
this iuterpretation, See al-Kämil of Ibea-l-Athir I. 216. Also de 5 


Ce nmentary, LIL 570. + Da | | 
6 Placez hallowad by, the nuartyrdo Hrophatn; En entier k 
with ti Ye " ; 

6 T4 Les#iu # 
Bathnah, or al-Batbuni 
between Dimasha 
town of Haurau, at 
3° Dair Ayyüb, or 

















pe wiun ct hieteagsg 
Phis village is 


, wbetè he suffered. and vas 


buried 

Jasob dwelt in tho district of Nübulus ENeapoliag Bou, +. ë 
village called Sailän [Shiloh]. Yäqüt IV. 311. 

? The Mosque at Jerusalem, which ocoupies the sibe Std 
Solomon. It was 80 called in Qur’än xvii. 1, as the most rente of the 
.vanerated mosques of [släm. 
ee 8 Jabal Laitë, which derives its sacred character from the ascengion of our 
Lord. Comp. Vert, p. 172. . 

® Acre, the harbour of which he describes a8 Une of the marvellons sights 
än the province. See Text, p. 186. 

10 Sge Text, p. 188. 

IL “And he baried himin a valley à in the land of Moab, over against ‘Beth. 
peor.” (Deut, xxxiv. 6). ‘The district ie now called al-Balqë’ ; and Yäqüt 
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and his cemetery ;! the city of Ascalün # the Spring of Siloami 
(Sulwän); the quarters of Lugmän;t the Valley of Kau‘änÿ 
and the cities of Lot; the place of the Gardens ;$ the mosques 
.S‘Umer; and ‘Utbmän’s endowment ;* the gate named by the 
two men; ‘and the hall in which the two suitors appeared ;!° 
the wall!! between torment (hell) and pardon (heaven), and the 


® * 


L 
(IL. 210) places the grave on a mountain near Saïhän, a village in the subuybs 
of Ma’äb. " 

1 It is on a small hill, at a distance of three miles from Hebrou. It is said 
that Abraham slept there on seeing the cities of Lob iu mid-air. See Text. 
p.178. In the resting-place of Abraham fucre is probably an allusion to Gén. 
xv. 12, ‘And when the sun was goiug down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram.” 

4 Aoccording to Yäqüt (111. 674), the excellences of ‘Asqalän, which is 
spoken of as the Bride of Syria, are adverbed to in the traditions of the 
Prophet, : Ibn Batütah (I, 126) describes the celebrated mausoleum of Ascalon, 
where the head of al-Hnsain was iuterred before it was removed to Cairo. 

8 ‘The Pool of Siloam, which is mentioncd in the New Testament (S{. John 
ix. 7, &c.). Yäqüt (ITI. 125), says that people use its water as a means for 
obtaining blossings und for cures. 

# Lugmnu the Sage, generally thought to be the sante person as Æsop of 
the Greeks. lu is referred to în Qur’än xxxi. 11. Accordihg to Yäqüt (III. 
512), the grave of Lugmän lies to the east of the sen of Tiberias. 

b Palestine, the Luud vf Canaañ; the valley appears to be the Ghaur, or 
Jordan Valley ; as at page 161 of the text tho author describes Tiberias as the 
chief city of tho valley of Kan’än. , 

8 This refers to the tradition that Paradise will be condncted to Jerusalem 
on the Resurrection day, with pageantry and festive parade. See Kitäbu-l- 


Buldän, p. 94. | 
. It was the policé of : Un to erect a mosqne whérever there was u 


church of the Christians (Yäqüt I. 779); hence, many nosques in Syria beur 
his name. The great mosque of Jerusalem is, to this day, known as the 
mosque of ‘ Umar. 

8 These were large gardens below the village of Siloam, in the environs of 
Jerusalem. They were given in bequest by the Ca!liph ‘ Utbmän ibn “Ati 
for the poor of the city. See Text, p. 171. These gardens are Probubly 
identical with the king's garden in Nehemiah (ii. 15). 

9 The reference is to Qur'än v. 26, “ Enter in upon them by the gate. à Atfo 
two men dre said to be Caleb and Joshua, and the gate that of Jériohg, 4 
Kaghshaf, in loco. | 

10 In the story of Uriah. 6ve Qur'än xxxwië. 20. Theso mon were tro 
augels who pretended to appeal to David in rder to couvince him of his éiri 
in the matter of Uriah’e wife. Rodwell’a Koran, p. 120. - 
 H Onthe judgment-day, See Qur'än Ivii. 18. 
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Near Place:! the es shrine nt Baisän: % the noble and glorions 
date of Hittah:5 the gate of the Trumpett (as-Sûr) ; the place 
of al-Yaoin:s the tombs of both Mary and Rachel :$ the place of 
meeting f the two sens ;? the dividing-place of the two worlds; 
the Gate of the Shechina® and the Dome of the Chain ;!° the 
final station of the Ka‘bah ;U ag well as other holy places without 
umber, and conspicuous excellences; with fruits and general 
lenty and trees and abundant water. The country indeed is of 
advantage both for this worid and the ne:t; for here the heart 


1 The Sacred Rouk in the Temple of Jerasalem, from‘which the Archangel 

* Jeräfil will sound the trumpet at thg day of Resurrection. The allusion is to 

Qur’än 1. 40: ‘And listen for the day when the crier shall cry from x near 

place,” %e., a place from which all men may hoar. See Nawädiru-l-Qalytbi, 
p. 228. 

9 Baïsän is connected with the tradition of al-Jassdsai, the beast who 
shall spy out and bring news to Antichrist. According to Yäqüt (I. 788), 
there is at Baisän a spring called ‘Ainu-l-Fuläs which is snid to be of Paradite. 
The spring is somewhat saltish. The shrine, however, is probably connected 
with the popular helief that Baïsan is the tongne of the earth. 

R The gate of forgiveness, referring to Qar'än üi. 55 ; itisin the northern 
wall of the Haram Area at Jerusalem. 

* One of the gates under the Dome of the Rock, to the north. It is now 
enlled Bäba-l-Jannah, Gate of Paradise. , s 

6 At three miler from Hebron there is « email hill from which it is said 
Abrahamviewed the destruction of the cities of Lot. A monque was built 
there onlled Masjidul-Fagin, from the circaumstance of Abraham exclaiming 
wben he saw the cities in mid-uir, HaädhG huwa-l-Haqqu-l-Yaqin.” This is 
the certain trath. See Text, p. 178. 

8 The reputed tomb of the Virgin is in a bésies church elose to the 
Garden of Gethsemane, in the bed of the valley of Jehoshaphat (Smith’s D. of 
G. & R. Geog. IT. 28b). Rachal’s grave lies at à little distance from Bethlehem, 
which is air miles sonth of Jerusalem. See Gen. xxxv, 19. 

7 Qur'än xviüi. 69. The commentators say these two sens were the medi. 
terpanean and the Persian. See, howevor, the anthor’s own opinion on this 
point, at page 30 of this translation. 

CI Référring to Qur’an lvü, 19. 6 

a Bâba-s-Sakinah. in the Masjidu-l.Ags3. The Shechina, by which is under. 

the djvine presence or alory, which nsed to appear on the ark, and aluded 

nr'än ii. 248. 

Qubbatn-s- Silsilah, one of the four domes on the platform of the court of 
the "Aqsä moëque, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Rock. A des- 
criptiop of the chain will be found on paga 80 of this Messe 

L The Ka‘bah will be removed ou the day of ji | 
Kitäbul-Buldän, p, 94, 





sofions, and. the. body rendily bends in-worshin. Again tbere is 
Damesous, the garden of the. prld ! and Sugbar,! the lossér 
Barrali; as also beautiful Ramiak, with its fine white brond ; and 
Holy Tiy& (Jerusalem), where: Hardship is unknown; and Himg, 
renowned for cheap living and good air. The vine-clad méuntair: 
152, of Busrä, too, should not be forgotten :.nor Tiberias, 80 renownéd. 
for its crops and its villages. Besides, the sea stretches along the 
‘border: of this province, carrying thereto continuously objects of 
opmmerce. The Sea of China also touches it on its furtheat side.$ 
Plains and mountaius are there, also, and low valleys and other 
uatural phenomens; while the desert lies on its outskirts, forming 
the roadway from it to Taimä”5 Quarries of marble also occur, 
and drugs for the composition of every medicine, The country is 
inhabited by many men of wealth and merchants aud elegant 
people, as well as law doctors, scribes, artisans and physicians. 
‘But. the people ‘ive ever in terror of the Greeks, who have driven 
many. from their homes, and have devastated the satlying districts 
«nd rained the frontier towns. Nor are the Syrians the equals 
of the Persinns in oither science, religion, or intelligence ; some 
have become apostates, while others are paying tribute. They sct 
_ obedienoe to created man before chedience to the Lord of Heaven. 
The populace, too, is ignorant and seditious, and the Syrian people 
show neither seal for holy war, nor resentment against enemies. 
Acoording to some writers, a8h-Shäm derives its name from its 
position on the left pf the Ka‘bah. Others say i6 was 80 calied 
because in jonrneyiug thither the original settlers had to take the 
direction of the left. Others, agnin, derive the name from cortain 


1 The Zonr of (en. xix. #8, à salt town ab the gotthern eud ef the Dead 
Sea, Jtis desnefhet at page 178 of fhe teri a8 n pires 3% ocmeidersi tn snip. 
merce, a Basrah of a emaller scale. 

1 By the sea of China, the author anderstands : be Indian Cream in its 
wider sense, inclnding tho Red Sea and'fhe Persiñn Gall. Syris is conneuted 
with this ocean by the Qulf of Akabn, the eastern gulf of the Red, so at the 
head of which the town nf Aïléh : Æicaa, or Pinth) Fe aibrinted. Âïlah is pro. 
perly 2 town of Arabia Éibræn ; bu cor /enthar Incindee tt je he towns of; 
Sÿria, as being one of the ports of Pateatinn, . + CA 

8 Between Syria and al-Hijkz. ï., ; D, 

# Left of the track of the Sun, the face alrugt baïng directed towards to 
Est. Comp. Mastüdi 111. 140. Oeblse naune ai ème, che left hand, wès fret 

. applied to tlia soneéry br the Alus. of the Mfflis, in contradistinction to 
abomadn, the right hate, the dre sxmiries being situated to their left and 
right respectively. * 











spots, red, white and black, which are tè. be found in it, and shich L 
are likenwd to the moles on the huis body (shämat.)! The in 


hübitants of alsTräq call aW thé tountry beyond tbe Enphrates; 


air +Shäm : and ju this Less restrichèd sense the name is used by 
Mubammad ibnu-l-Hasan’ in his works. Brtin point of faot, of 
#lf the irans-l'uphrates country, the district of Qinnesrin alone 
forme part of ash-Shäm. All tlie rest is the Arabian Desert, 
ash-Sbäm itself lyèug beyond this desert Muhammad uses 
the uame for the sake of simplicity, and in accerdance with the 
commou conveutional usage, just as it is customary to call 
Kburäsän, al-Marbriq (the East}, while in yoint of fact the 
East is the country beyond this. Properly speaking, a8h-Shäm 
is the name for that portion df the country which lies directly 
oppositt to al-Yaman, and from which it is divided by the 
district of al-Eijäs. Were auy to say, We do not sce why the 





extremity of the desert as far as tho hmits of al-‘räq, should 


not be reckoned as part of Syria; so as to coineide with the 
learned of al-‘lräq:" we answer that we have divided the provinces 
according to nature, and so defined tl.eir bonndaries ; we must not, 
therefore, assign to one province what belongs to another. And 
if any further say, ‘ How do yon know that it did not form part 
of it in auciont times ?’ we wouid reply, ‘ Both doctors of law and 
geographers are agreed that this.debatable tract belougs to the 
Peainsnla of the Arabs. Therefore, to any one who would assign 
it to Sjrrin, except in a loose and general way, we should be able 
bo say, ‘The boundaries of Syria are ar we have drawn them, To 
these bouudaries you add à truct about which there is dispute; and 
it is on those who make the addition that the barden of prouf les 

We have omitted all description of Tirasüs$ and its district, 
inasmuch as it is uow inthe possession of the Greeks. Jt is ja 


Tarasüs that the Cave is situated, for there is the tomb ‘of 


Lt 


Ü Abu-i-Fid& (IL. 2) lends his authority to this opinion, and says that Fa 


fact traûts of afkthree colors are to 8 fonnd in Syria. 
£ The celebrubgd Hanañite doctor (A.H. 135-189). 
8 Taraus Was ta en from the Arabs in A.H. 864, A.D. 965, by the emperor 


Nicephorus, but was soon after again reslured to them, See Suith's Divt. of, 


G. and R. Geog. 11. 11064. 

’ Te: “Dave of the Seven Sleepers, whose story founded on Christian tradi. 
tion igslated in Chap. xvhi. of the Qur'än, verses 8-22. The oitÿ was 
Ephesus, but some commentatore éuppose was Tarsns. # ne 
Commektary IIL. 82 note on verss 18, ÿ 
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Dagyänüs (Decianus).1 There is 8 hill in the country-side, on which. 
is a mosque said to be built over the Cave. Mujähid ibn Yazid 
gives ‘the following account of a visit to the Caveñ He says, “I 
went forthk with Khälid al-Baridi,8 at the time that he was sent 
où an einbäsay to the Roman emperor,* in the year 102 of the 
Hijrab. We were the only Muslims on that journey. After we 
had visited Constantinople, we set out to return by ‘Ammäüriyah,ô 
and thence, in the course of four nights, we rpached al-Lädhiqiy- 
yatu-l-Mubtariqah$ From thence we came on to al-Hawiyyah 
[the Ravine], a deep hollow in tbe mountain, where it was told 
us were some corpses of whose identity nothing is known, but there 
were guards over them. And the people caused us to enter a 
subterranean passage about fifty cubits long and two broad ; we had 
lamps with us aud behold, in the middle of this tunnel sas an 
iron door, it being a hiding-place for their families when attacked 
by the Arabs. It wâs a waste of great extent, in the midst of 
which was a pool of water, about fifteen cubits across. ‘The sky 
was visible from here. The cavern from this place eutered the 
interior of the mountain, and we were conducted to a spot right 
uuder al-Hawivyah, where was r chamber some twenty cubits 
long. In this chamber were thirteen men, lying on their backs, 
each laving on a clonk-—1 cannot sny whether uf wool or of hair, 
but it was gray in colour—and a dust-coloured vestment, which 
crackled under the touch like parchment. These vestments, 


1 1t was to ercape the rago of Decins (A.D. 249-251), that the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus hid themselves in the cave. The majority of Arab 
writers, however, cail their persecntor Deciauus. 6 

8 The authorities for this narraiive are :—The juriepruñent Abü ‘Abdi-Tàh 
Maobatniman ibn ‘Üimar al-Bukhôri; Abü Tälib al-Yamäni; al-Hasan ibn 
Yabyä,; his father; Mubarmad ibn Sahl al-Khorñsäau; Hishäm ibn Mubham- 
mad; Majähid ibu Yazid. 

8 Al-Baridi meaus the ‘master of the post-hoïsc establishment,’ or ‘a 
royal messenger” or ‘ courier 

# In his translation of al-Maqgaddasi’s chapters on Syria dr the Palestine 
Pilgrime” Text Society, Mr. Gny Le Strauge has mistaken the word af- 
Tâghiyah, which is an appellation for the emperor of the Greeks {ce Lane), 
‘or the name of a valley betwven Malkkal and Yanbu'. 

$ Amorium. . ; 

8 Laodicein Combusta, the modern Laïik. The town received its snrname 
probably from having been at one time destroyed by fire. But as it bas this 
surname as early as the time of Strabo (se6 Smith’s Dict. II, 112a), there is no 
grouud for Le Strange’s translation ‘ lately destroyed.by fire.’ . 
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which were fringed, covered their faces and':tie whole of their 
bodies. Some of the dead men wore boots up to the middle of the 
leg, and some sandals, while others had shoes ; everything sbeming 
perfectly new. On uncovering the face of one of them, I perceived 
that the hair of his head and of his beard has remaineë unchanged, 
and that the skin of his face was shining, the blood appearing 
in his cheeks, as though these men had laid themselves down but 
a moment before. s Indeed, their limbs were as supple as the 
limbs of living men. They were still in their youth, except 
certain of them who had white hair here «nd there. We also 
discovered that one of tem had had his hegd cut off, and in- 
quiring of the people on the matter, they answered, saying, “The 
Arabs having once prevailed over us, they took posession of 
al-Hawiyyah. We told them the story of these megatbut, ns they 
would not bolieve us, one of them struck off the head of this one.’ 
‘The men of al-Hawiyyah also told us that each year on the 
anniversary of a feast held in their honour,! they assemble together 
and raising them one by one, they cause them to stand upright. 
Theu they wipe them, and shako the dust off their clothes, and 
arrange their garments, without ever having a fall or tottering ; 
theu they lay them npon the ground. They also said that they 
pare their naïls three times in the year, for their naïls continue 
to grow. ‘fhen we inquired concerning their history and their 
orizit, but the people replied thab they knew nothing about the 
matter,-only adding, We call them prophets/” Mujähid and 
KA give it " their opinion that these men might be tle 

‘ men of the cave ; but (rod knows best. 

On the next page will be found the figure or map of the pros 
vince. 


We have Hédei this province into six districts. The Brst, 


reckoning from near the province of Aqür (Mesopotamin), is Qin- 
uasrin; next Hims (Emesa); then Dimashq (Damascus); al- 
Urdunn (the Jordan); Filastin (Palestine); and Jlastly, ash. 
Sharât# 1]. The District of Qinnasrin. Its capital is Halab 
(Aleppo), and among its cities are Antäkiyah (Antioch), Bälis, 


1 The commemoratian of the Seven Sleepers of Ephosns takes place on tha 
6th of Tishrin L (October), the first month in the ecclesiastical year. ee 
Albirün’s Chronology, p. 286. 

-$ The district of ash-Sharät corresponds ta the ancient 1dumæa (Smith’s 
Dict. 8 G. und R. Geog. II. 14b). 


154, 
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ha-Suwaidiyyah 1 Sumaisät * Maubij, Bayghs,i at-l'inät,é 


Qinnasrin,. Mar‘agh$ Tékandarünah, Lajjün,? Rafaniyyah,i Jüsis 
yah,° Hamät,1 Sbaizæ,il Wädi Batnän,® Mrarratu-n-Nu‘män,!è 


L The port of Antioch, marked in K. Johnston’s Map of Turkey in Asia Fe. 
Väqüt (L. 886) writes, Antñkiyab, which is ahout 2 farsukks distant from the 
s6a, has à hurbour in a little town called as-Snwaidiyyah, where the ships of 
the Franks cast anchor, and from which they carry their effects on horses 
and mules to Antäkiyah. According Lo Le Strange, i& ig probably identioal 
with the St. Simeon’a Harbour of the Crnsades. The ruins of Seleuceia 
Pieria, the ancient port of Antioch, are not far distant from the modern port. 
The Orontes discharges itself into the sea at Suwaidiyyah. 

3 "ho ancient Samosata, on the river Euphrates The modern town is 
about 46 miles routh of the cataracts of the Buphrutes, where it passes Mount 
Teurus. Smith’s Dict. 11. Ala. Bumnisät is marked in K. J./s map He. 

B The ansient. Hierapolie, situated on the high road from Antioch to 
Mesopotamia, 24 Roman miles to the W. of the Enphrates, 24 day’s journey 
from Aleppo, and 5 day's from Antioch. T'he modern name of the town is 
Kurd Barnbuche, or Buyük Munbedÿ, Smith’a Dict. E, 1064. 

+ The nncient Baix, n small place on the gulf of Tesus, now the gulf of 
Iskenderun, on tho Syrian coast, It is 2 fursakhs distani, from Iskaudarunah, 
to:the north of if, and is marked in K. J,'s Map as Bayas. 

6 A port on the gulf of Iskenderun, boiwcen Bayyüg and al-Masgisah 
(Mopsucstia). IL was from this port that ship iaden with timber for Egypt 
and other parts of Syria set sail. IL is probable that it bocnpied the site 
of tho ancient [ssag, on or near the head of the gulf. 

8 The Marash of the maps, snpposed to be the ancient Germanicia. | 

7 Lajjün, Rafaniyyah, Jusisah, Hamät, Sbaizar and Wädi Bufnän are om 
p. 54 of tho text, given as belonging to the district of Hims. # 

8 Af maritime towu of Syria, near Tripoli. See Smith’s Dict. (LI. GOZa), 
and Vaqüt (11.796). Amoug the districts of Hims, Ibn Khurdädhbah mor. 
tune a Rafaniyyah, which he joins with.Tadmur (Paimyrn). Väquüt rails this- 
Kafaniyyuh, Rafaniyyah of Tadmur (II. 796). 

9 At 16 miles ‘rom Hims, to the south of it. * 

10 The Epiphaneia of the Greëks, delighifully sitanted on rhe weatern bank 
of the Orontes, to the north of Hims, It is suppoget Lo be identical with the 
ancient Hamath. Aee Smith Î. 843, and Abu 1-F:d4° 1]. 40. 

LH Now called Qel'atiShaizer, marked in the mape ns Sejur, on the left bank 
of the Orontes, Let wban Harit sed Fâmiyah (Apomein), and at 16 miles from 
the letter. lbis Che anciont Larisea. See Smith {T. 128. 

18 Vâqüt (E. 664) describes Butnün as & valley between. Manbij and Halab, 
at a short day’s marcb from either plaee, interapersed wilh HUE streams 
and numerous villages, of which the largest is called Buzü‘ah. 

18 A considgrable town in the district of Hims, between Halab and Hamat 
(Yüqñt IV. 675). Its nant often appears as al-Ma‘arrah. It is the ancient 
Arra;' 20 miles S. of Chalcis, or Qinnasrin. It is also known ae Dhätu- J- 
Quaruin. Ad-Dimashqi, 205. 
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Ma'‘arrat-Qiunasrin! 2, The District of Hime { Ementÿ. 
I4s capital bears the same name. Among its cities are : Salamigs 
sah% Tadmur (Palmyra), al-Kbunäsirahé Kufat-täb,t 
el-Lädhigivyah £  Jabalab$ Antarsüs? Buolunyäs,$  Hignà- 
LKhawäbi® 3. The District of Dimashgq (Damaëcus), Its 
capital is of the same name. ts, cities are: Bäniyäs, Saida 
(Siton), Bairüt, Atraäbulus (Tripoli), ‘Arqah. The territory of 
al-Biqä‘.t0 Chief. Gity, Ba‘labakk (Heliopalis) ; towns, Kamid,ÿ 


L'Often ralied Ma'‘arrat-Masrin, a small town in the n :ghbourhoud ot Aleppa, 
at a distance of 15 miles from it, VYaqüt LV.'674 : 

4 Written in Yäqüt (LIT. 153), Salaruyah, ltis the awcient Salamini 
Belamies (Smith 11. 876), situated on the border nf the desert, but fertlend 
pur in water and troes. it is 24 miles distant from Hims. : 

8 The ‘town of Khuuäsirah is the chief pliee in the district of al- AVR a 
large, well-known tract of country to the sauth-east of Aleppo. Yäqüt (11, 478) 
places it ever against Qinuesrin, noar Lhe confines oi the desert, 

4% Abu-l.Fidw (II. 41) describes Kafartib as a gmall town, where there is 
little sater, Jin, however, the chief ndminiatrative place of the locality. 
it ir sitaeted on the rond from Ma‘arrah to Shuiznr, at a distance of 12 miles 
from either place, . 

6 Lacdicein aû Mare, formerly one of the most important towns on the 
Syriau coast. The modern city still shows traces of its former importance, 
Ita port is bottér shelterod than any on the const. Smith Il, 129b. Ivis 


45 miles distant from Antioch. . L 
8 A maritime city of Syriu, south of al-Ladhiqivyah "The Jebleh of the 
MAP». 


7 Incorecuy for Antartus, the ancient Antaradus, and the modern Tartus, 
It is situated at the northern oxtremity of Pheenicia, over agninat tbe miand 
of Arauns, now called Ruud. Tartüs is now a mean village of abont three 
hnadred inhabitants. Smith 1. 188b. 

8 Balunyäs, was à own ou the sea coast, situated 24 niiles to the north of 
Antartüs. near ihe fortress of Marqub. The river Banias flowed en the $. and 
W.ofit. Itis now uiterly duserted. ‘The city is mentioned by the Crusndors 


under the name of Valania, and its Greek name was Balages. Sith 


[, 872b. 
$ According to al-Idrisi, it is 15 miles to the south of Antaxtüs. 


10 Al-Biqà‘ is now the name of the valley between Lehanon and Anti 


Lebanon, from Zaklel southward. ‘ho remeinder of the Biqä‘, frens the 
village of Zahleh norlhward, takes its name from Baalbek, which lies in chis 


plain. AlRiqñ‘ is the Coeleayria of classial vwriters. Sinith LL 10Ÿ1: 


es 


âqut (1.699) describes al-Biqñ' as à large plain between Ba‘labakk, Ming : 


aud Dimashq, where there are many villages and abundant water 


1! Formeriy the capital of al-Biqñ. Ad-Dimashqi (p. 199) places it a the. 
foot uf, Lebanon. It is also called Kämidu-l:Lauz (of the Almond). : her 


Abu]. Fidi” II. 27 uote 1. 
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‘Arjamgh ! and az-Zabadäni? The District of Damagcus 
includes six territories: al-Ghütah, Haurän,  al-Bathaniyyzh, 
al-Jaflän, al-Biqñ, and al-Hülah$# 4 The District of 
al-Urdunn (the Jordan). Its capital is Tabariyyah (Tiberias). 


Among ïité towns are: Qnadas, Sür (Tyre), ‘Akkä (Acre), 
Rat-T 


ie 






n, Käbol, Baisän, Adhri‘ât. 5. The District of Filastin 
}: ts anpital i is ar-Ramlah. Its towns : Baitu-l-Magqdis 


155, Gerusalem), Bait-Jibril, Ghozzah (Gaza Maimäs, “Asqalän 


æ 


“villages, td ere‘bgekonod as guah--stl d 






(Ascalon), Yäfah (Joppa), Arsüf, Qaisäriyyah (Cæsaren), 
Näbulus, Arihä (Jericho), Ammän, 6. l'he District of ash-Sharat. 
We have reckoned Sughar as the capital of this District. Its chief 
towus are: Ma’äb (Moab), Mu‘än* Tabük, Adhruh, Wailah, 
“Madyan. : 

“dt is to bo romarked that there are villages in this province, 
langer sûd mere cansiderable than many of the chief towns in the 
Arabian Peninsul4® sach as Därayyä,$ Bait-Lihyaf Kafar- 
ask and ‘Kafar-säba. Bat they bhgge the characteristics of 






bcfovs, being based” tpon con 


Halab? ( + lé 


Lit is ‘Arjardäs âqüt, who piaces it in the Biqü‘ 6f Ba‘labakk (111. 
637). Abu-l-Fid£ (IL. LT it is 12 miles distant from Ba‘labakk, and is 
on the road from this town to Bairüt, 

à Az-Zabadäni is a pleasant town situated on the banks of the Baradñ, the 
river of Damasoue. Itis 18 milès distant from Ba‘labakk, and ‘the same 
distance from Damascus. . 

8 Al-Ghüfab is the district in the midst of which Demascus is situatsd. 
The whole district is covered with gardens, and ‘watered by nuinerous stroams. 
It is colubrated by the Arabian noets as the terrestrial Paradise. Smith 
À TAG, ant Go Yäqat 111 825, Haurân (Aurunitis) is the groat desert 
tract south of: à ous. À! Sinkganiyynb is the District of Patanma, situated 
between al-Jaulün or Gaulanitis aud Haürän. Gaulanitis extended from the 
sen of Tiberias to the sources of the Jordau. Al-Biqñ', as already mentioned, 
is the valley beween the Lebanen and Anti-Lebanon. Al. ME or Ard-el. 





$he Ghätan of See at three miles on the oity 
Ë bu-lFidä’ IT. 28 note 8. 
other well known village in the Ghüfah, placed by Tbn Batütah (1. 237) 
éast of Damascus. 

4 The modern representative of Chaleb or -Chalybon, to which Sgleucus 
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inbhabitauts are charfoterised by a certain: elegance of miauner#, 
and are rieh aud,giltsd.". The houses are built of stone, and the. 
city is fuurighiug, In the midst of it rises a strong. and spacinos 
citadel, wkich hat own water supply, and where the royal 
treaeures ::6 kepé. ‘The sreat mosque stands in the town. The. 
inhabitants drini:the water of the Quwaiqt river, which enters the 
town to the Palaue of Saifu’d-Daulah® through an iron graiing. 
The city is not lapge,, but it is the seat of government. It has 
seven gates :t the gatu of Hims, the gate of ur-Raqqah, the gate of . 
Qinnasrin, the gate 0f the Jews, the gate of 1l- “Iräq, the gate of 
the Melc:i-markes (Bäâb.Müri-l- Bittikh), # and the gate of Antäà- 
kiyah. The gate of the Forty (Bäbo-l. Ar ba‘in) is now closed. 
Bälist is situated in the angle ef the boundary towards ar-Ragqah.. 
Itisa forvishing town. Qinnasriné has been deuuded of most of 


éuiar 
ï" 


Nicator gavi the naihe “f Berœa. It was conque by the .Arahs under 


Abü ‘Ubsiduh, ab: Gu$. {fn AI. 338 (A.D. 5), Halab became ‘the 
capital of Semifu-d-Darzat on Hamdän, aud continued in the possession of 
his family for about seventy gears. 1. “ 


L'Iu all prebabilitz Che ancient Chalus. It takes its re from 5 sources. , 
iu the high ground & of. ‘Aintäb. (Smith I. 602a). According to Yägüt 
(IV. 206), jt is 42 miles long; fra its source to the place where it is lostin 
the marskts Si froun Qinnasrin. The Quwaiq almost dries up in summer. 

4 Saifu the gréai prince of the race of Hamdän, was born in A.H. 
803 (A.D. B6, and diud at Aleppo A.H, 366, after a successful reign of about 
24 vears,'" He distinguishcd himself greatly in his numerous campaigns 
against the Groëks, Fohiy life, cousait Ibn Khallikän 11. 384. 

6 Thin names of the gaton in Yäqüt (11. 310) are as follows: he gate of 
the Forty, the gate of the Jews,—which was restored by al-Maliku-dh- 
Dhôhir and its name change to Bäbu-n-Nagr or the gate of Victory—thn 
gate of the Gordonr {Rüba-l-Jinän), the gate of Antäkiyah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, tbe gats of al.'{rñt, and the Secret Gate (Bäbn-8-Sirr). 

# This is probably à counterpart of the Düru-l-Bittikk of Baghdâd, which 
was a market for fraits ot all kinds, although known as the water-msion 
market. Se “agüt 11 81 

6 The anviené town of Barbarissus, by the Euphrates. Bälis was situated 
on the confines vf Syria and Arabia, in the angle formed by the Euphrates 
and the commou boundary of the two provinces, This is apparently what 
the author meuus by r4 ’vu-l-fudd, the head of the boundary. At the time of 
Yiqüt, Bélig was 4 miles away from the Euphrates, the river Lerinegradnalg 
receded towards the eant. .. 

6 Qinnasrin hs hepn: Aäentified with the ancient Chalcis, which was Miides 
58 Koman miles from Antioch and 18 M.P. from Berœa. The modern 
town ig abont 12 English miles from Aleppo. Qinussrin was formerly the 
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. its iuhabitants. The Prophet is reported to have said, “ Almighty ‘ 
God spake to me in revelatiow, ‘ Whichever of these three thon 
repairost to it shall be the abode of thy dight—al Mndinan, al- 
Bahrain, or Qinnasrin,”! Now if any one should ask of me ‘ Wby 
‘have you reckoned Halab, as the capital of the district, when here 
is à town bearing the very same name?” I reply, ‘I have stated 
before that the capitals of districts are like unto captains and the 
. towrus like soldiers ; aud 80 it would not be fitting to make lordly 
Halab, which is the seat of government and of all state offices, ox 
Antäkiyah with all its excellence, or Bälis in its Hourishiug state— 
subordinate towns to a small aud ruined city. Were he to say, 
. “Why then have you not done the same in the case of Shiräz ? for, 
acordiug to this rule, Istakhr ane its towns should.be reckoned 
as bélonging to Shiréz: wo reply, As there are mauy townsin the 
district of Jstakbr, situated at some distance from Istakbr itself, we 
have deemed it expedient to ncb in the way we did. In the 
science of geography, the rule is not unfrequently sacrificed 
to expediencg even as is the case in questions affecting the 
Mukätib (covenanted slave)? Do you not see how the post- 
ponement of payments by reason of .the Nuairÿ:3 or the 
Mikrajän,* is held to be irrogular in all tho ordinances 


chief city im the district, but it began to lose gronnd as Aleppo rose into 
importance, and finally dwindled into an insignificant village, 

L The authorities for thin trmdilicn are:—the worthy Sbaikh Abü Su‘d 
Ahmad ibn Mubammad [ibn dibrôil al-Jürij an-Nnisäbüri; Ab Lakr 
Mubanuuad ile 1shñq ibn Khuzaimah [an-Naisäbüri ai-Häfidl, A.u. 224-811, 
Abu-l.mahäsin [l. 221}: Abü ‘Ammär [al-Husain]) ibn Huraith al-Marwazi, 
i.e., of Marw [died A1, 244, Abu.l.mah. I. 761]; al-Wadhl Abu (road Zbn) Müsñ 
[agh-Shaibäni, d. 192, cf. Yaqüt LI. 570}; [Abu-l-Maothayyub] ‘ai ibn ‘Ubaid 
(iba Abi ‘Uhaïd al-Kindi ad-Durwäzagi, Yâqüé II. 570]; Ghaïlôn ÿbn ‘Abdi- 
Mäh al-‘Amiri; Abü Zur‘ah; ‘Amr ibo darir, Thin ie Jerr ibn ‘Abdi.ljah 
al-Bajali, referred to at page 190 note 8 ot this trouslation. 

8 See Harmnilton’s Hiddyah IL. 376 et seq ; and comp. Text, p. 82 (pugn 47 
of this translation). 

8 The Nairëz or Naurëz is New yoar's day, which accnrding to the Persian 
calendar falls on the day on which the sun enters Arics, initiating a week of 
festivitie# which terminates with the Nuwräz4.buzurg, the sixth day sftes the 
vernal equinox. 

+ The autumnal equinox, which is celebrated as & fersi-dlay by the Pme 
For an account of tbe Nairüz and the Mibrajän, sée Albiruni's Chronology. 
pp. 198 and 207, 
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sie | There is no larger city than this : in all ae 
Lt on a hill commanding the city, which is seen 
“AM of the drinking-water is Sbtained from rainfall 
but there es te na river When the Muslims conquered this 
place they abired the Church aud turned the half of it into a 
‘mosque.t: Nenr 1hig masque, in the markot-place, there is a 
done on the ape: of which is the figure of a man in brass, stand- 
ing upon’ës &sr #hich turns to the fogr winds.4 About this figure 
ihey relate nas bsurd stories. This town has grentlÿ declined, 
à sioking into ducay. ‘l'he men of Hims are noted for 
se. Lhe other téwns of the district are all in a state 
cos are everywhere moderate, and such of the 
towns ns aid ti cast are well-fortified. J'admur (E imyra) 
is likewise fü & state of decay. ‘t is oue of the cities of Solomon, . 
the son of Dasid, built like a throne 6 (above the plain). Îtis 
situated uear te desert $ and is a spacious and pleasant city. 





Lin a contract of ktfäbat, the ransoni is generally stipulated to be paid hy 
the slave in separ®ta qisls, or lots, at appointed times. À mukätib failing in 
his paymeuts, tinÿ if ho appear on enquiry to be solvent, be indulged with a 
short delay. {hcrwige the master may require the mayistrate to pass a 
decree of :,.4%1Hfy, and 80 dissolve tho corftract of kitäbat. From tho text it 
appears that ; puyinents fall duc on the Nairë: orthe Mihrajän feust-days, 
they may ti: drferred wilhour any injury to the slave. 

8 This ia the routes, which waters the gardens of Ilims about a mile aud 
a half to the wést. nf the towu. Smith II. 1071b. 

8 Hims capitnialed vo the Muelims under Abü ‘Ubaidah iu A.H. 15 (A.D.636), 
Under the terins f wapitulation, one quarter of St. John’s Church in that city 
was to be srivumover to v Êho Muslims to be converted into a mosque. See al- 
Biülädhuri, p. #: 

# Yäqüt ((.39 
Hims is a if xt 







bribes the figure as follows: One of the wonders of 
te of tho mosque, nearer the Church, stauding on & 
white stoge. #fd he upper purt like that of a man, and the lower like 
a scorpioigé | ake à piece of the elay of the soil, and press it ou that 
figure, it vif serve ae À Cure against the bite of scorpions, namely, by the 
person bitten ixéolviug it in water and drioking it. cf. Text, p. 186. 

6 This séêvs tu. rofer to the situation of Palmyra “under a ridg of hills 
towards thy W.. and a He above tho level of an extensive plain’ Smith 
IL. 5364, 5 

6 Tadmur i is #ituted in a pleasant and HAE ousis of the great Sorian, 
desert (Smith, 


38 
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Dimagho (Darmascus)! is the chiéf town ‘of Syria, and the royal, 
residence 1nder the House of Umayyah. There thoir palaces ami 
their ‘monuments are to be seen te this day #The honses of 
Damaëcus are built of wood and mud-bricks$ The city is com- 
manded bÿ À mud fortress, which was erected during my stay 
there. Most of the markets ure covered with roofs, and among 
them there is à fine anen ove, which runs throagh the length of 
the town* The city ir intersested be uumerons streams, and large 
clamps of trees encurarmss ii on all sides.. Fruits abound, and 
prices of.cummoditien 1.6 imoderaie, Snow is also found, and 
things of quite ouposits natures.  Nawbore else will be seen such 
mwagnificent hôt bath, nur auch beautif al fountains., The.people, too, 


are noted for thoir giod : ‘ndyment.  Amoug the gates oftths city 5 


1 Thin eucvodinglf wuviert oily, now cnlleû £4h-Shem, is sitnated at the 
distance of two ays jourme, or about 60 miles from the vonst of the 
Mediterranenn, not far frorx the eastern base of the rnnge 0f Antilibauns, 
and atthe western extremity of the great desert ut El-Hauran, Smitl I 
729. This city in the miust ff gardeus, ocerjies à give of siugular beauty, 
ad has bêen cuichrated by the Arabias ponts as the terrestrixl Paradise. 
Tho capital cuy vf Syria, both in ancien: au modem, times, it became 
during the reisn et the Ummaryades, the capital 0f the whole Mahamuadan 
exure The rule of this dynasty lasted from A.H. 40-182, A.D. U61-750, 
a tes of nearly ninety yours. | 

2 The celiphs of the House of Umayyak adorned their capital with many 
splendid buildings, priucipal among which was the gront mosqne. Justice 
Ameer Ali in his Short History of the Saracens, describes the buildings of 
Damascus in tue following terms. “Under the Oinmuyages, he says 


_Damascus hécame one of the most beautifnl cities ot the world, and.ihe 


etropolis of the lslämio empire. They sdorned it with magnificout buiid. 


.ings, foantuins, kiosks, and plensure-houses. The #mbellichment began 


with the Green Palace (Qusru-l-Ehadhr#) built by Ma‘ëwiyah, which re. 
ceived its name from its green coloring und otul tion. Uuder dis 
snocessors the city shune with the wlîte doter andiif osète of inmümer. 
able palaces and mosques. ” Walid I in particular fé cu anil 
its environs with public struotares, se erected for imssit a lave monu- 
ment in the great mosque." 4 
8 The anthor of the Zafarnéma dti that the honses of rites have 
their frst story built of stone, and the other stories of wood. See Quatre- 
nes Histoires des Sultans Mamleuks, Vol. 11, 3rd part, p. 288. # . 
+ This evidently refoïs to the Via Recta, “the street oalléd Straight," 
Wbicb ran through the centre of the city, from the east to the west gate. 
6 Damasous has eight gütes, as would eppeur from the verses of one of its 






poets, who in comparing it 4o Poridise, says “that its gates are ekght like 


. Lee" 
I have noticed ätbe “Hollow R: the Jâbiyah gate! tho. gate 
aÿ-Saghir (the Small), the. gate al-Kabir (the Great), the gate. 
ash-Sharqi (the Eastern), the gate of Tümä (St. ThomasŸ, the. 
gate of the river, at the gate ef the M abämiliyyin, or makers of 


camel. ee Th ns of Darnscus : s very rs pa 


ne 


Aid. The bread re :8 bad a ad a ec 4 out ta 
make. The city miasures about half a farerkh td°ls and in 
breadth, and stand#in à level plain. The Damasctii" Rome 8j 
the frirest gem that belongs to the Muslims now, and mr 
have they such vast trensure cullected at ons: place. Ita féunda- 
tion walls are buiit of squared stones, securately set and of large. 
size, and are crowned with splendid battlements, The column" 
supporting the root of the mosque consixt of hinek polished pillars 
in three ranges of great breadth. In the centre, fronting tha 
mihräb, is a great domeë The open court is snrrounded by 
lofty arcades, themselves surmounted with smaller arghek, and 
the whole area is paved with white marble.’ ‘The walls-of: the 
mosque, for twice the height of # man, are [ar ed with variegated 
marble, and above this, even tu the dflin, arc mowaics of varions 
colours and in gold, showing fiftres of trees and to#ns and 
inscriptions as well, ail moat besnsäful and exquisitsiy an finely 
wotked. There is scarcelÿ à kini! of tree ur x well-known town, 
that wilk nob be found figured on ihess #alls. The capitals of the: 
columns are covered with gold, and the 4 andrels of the arcades” 
are everywhere ornamonted in mosaic. ‘The célumna round'@hé 
court me all of white marble, while the walls that enülose it, th 
vaulted arcades, and, the small arches above, are adorned in mosaic 
with arabesqne designs. The ropfs are evergwhere overlaid with 
plates of de d, &nd the Lattlemgats on both sides are faced with 











Paradise, fée {bpyBatütah I. 221. Accordinig to Kitébu-l.Buldan (p. 108), 
in its Romat@ays Dameasens had six gates, uamely, the Jäbyah gate, the 
Small, JEéte, the Kaisän gate, the Eastern gate, the Tümä gate: and tie mate 
of Paradise or the gardens (Bäbu-l-Farädis). 

L Named after «kdäbiyeh, cr Jübiyatu-l-Jaulän, the nasé déttes Catetn 
by Theophanes. This gute is opposite the Eastern gate. 

$ Ontle mosque of Damascus, rend the. dissertation of  Gustremère, 
Histoires des Sultans Mamlouks, Vol. 11, 3rd phrt p. 262 _ #84. ir of. 
Tbn Batütah, Voyages, Vol. J. p. 197 et 8e. # 

8 Called Qubbatu-n: Mar: the dome of the emirige 


158, 
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the mosaic work. On the right side af the court is a treasure. 
house,! raised on eight columns. It is finely ornamented, and the 
walls are covered with mosuic. Both within the mihräb and 
#round it are set ent agales and turquoises af the largest mire. To 
the left of this mibräb, there is another, inferior to it, wüuich is 
for the special nse of the Sultan, The centre of this mibrâäb 
had become somewhat injured, and 1 hear the cost of restoring it 
amounted to ag much as 500 dinärs. On theïsummit of the dome 
of the mosqne is au orange, and above ita pomegranate, both in 
gold. Bat of the most wonderful of the sights in this mosque ia 


. the seiting of the various coloured maxbles, 80 cunningly matched 


one with tha other, Infact, the wmosque is such that should an 
es tist visit it daily d'aring a whole vear, he might always discover 
sonç new pattern and some fresh design, Tt is said that al- 
Walid employei on 185 censtrnetion skilled workmen from Persia, 
India, Western Atries aid Grecce, spending thereon the revenues 
of :'yrir for seven veers., as well as eighteon shiploads of gold and 
si ver, which envie far Cypeus, And this does not iuclade what 
the vmperor she bis: ke gave ta hurt in the matter of requisite 
wéterinls grd suis. The people enter the mosque by faur 
gatés—unnr dt, ET Rutn: ? Barid 8 (the gate of the post}, which 
opeus ituthe: lt hum siie {of the evurt). Lt is of great size, and 
has two smaller gateways 10 xicht and Lo left of it, The chief gate- 
way aud tho two lesser ones have each of them double doors, which 
are covered with plates of gided eopper. Over the great and the two 
smaller gateways arw three “olunnades, and the doors open intothe 
long arcades, which 81 vausud over, the arghes of the vault resting 
où warble columns, while the walls are Covered nfter the manner 
that bus already been descrilcd. The ceîlings here are all painted 
will the most exquisite designs. ‘Tegthese aroades is the place 
of the paper-sellers, and also the cdifrt of the Qädhi's lieutenant. 
This gate comes in between the main building (fe covered part 
of the mosque) and the court. Opposite ta it'and sopthe left- 





1 The trossure-house of the mosque, situated on the west side of the 
court. The revenues of the mosque amonnted to nenrir 25,000 dinies @ year. 

8 Known as Mihräbu-g-Suhäbah, the mihräb c the Companions of the 
Prophet. 

8 On the western side of the mosque, in one of the plensantest spots in 
Dawascus, Yäqüt 1,442 and JK 591. Described by Ibn Buiütah I. 908, 
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hand side, is 2° ths Bäb Jairün,! which .is similar to the Gate” 
al-Barid just described, only that its colonnades are vaulted over in 
the breadth. To this gate you ascend by steps. It is the plaus 
where the astrologers and other such people are wont to take 
their seat. 3° Bâbu-s-Sa‘ät ? (the gaie of the Hou») is in the 
eastern angle of the covered part (of the mosque). It has double 
doors, which are unornamented, and over it are arcades, under 
which are scated the public notaries and the like, The’fourth 
gate is called Bäâbu-l-Farädis 8 (the gato of the gardens), also 
with double doors. It is opposite the mibrab, aud opens into the 
arcades (on that side of the court), between the two additions 
which have been built here on the right and the left. Above it 
riseg a minaret:# this is of modern construction, and is ornameuted 
with mosaic work in the manner already described. Before each 
of these four gates is a place for ablutions, cased with marble, and 
with apartments, whereiu is running water; and also fountains 


1 On tho eastern side, the largest gate in the mosque. Described by Ibn 
Batñjah I. 207. According to this writer it is the same as the gate of the 
Hours, 80 called from a large clepsydra that stood near it. All authors are 
agreed that this clock stood on the eastern side of the mosgqua, to the right of 
tbe gate Jairün (see De Sacy’s Relation de l’Egypte, p. 578), sothat the statement 
ef our author that the gate of the Hours was situated in or near ihe eastern 
augle of tue covered part of"the mosque, is not very wide of the mark. Read 
the noto of Le Strange on the gates of the mosque, Description of Syria, p. 20. 

3 The gate of the Hours as already stated stood on the eastern side of the 
mosque, to the right of the gate Jairün. It does not appear that our author 
ever intended by this gate, the. one in the western portion of the soutl wall, 
which has slways been called Bäbu-z-Ziyädah (gate of tho Addition), “The 
latter gate derives its nage. no doubt from the fact of that part of the mosque, 
which was till then used as à Christian church, having been incorporated by 
al-Walid into the original mosqne. See Quatromère II. 8rd part, p. 268, 

8 This is the gate on the northern wall, called by otker writers Bë&bg-n- 
Nûtifiyyin (of the Confectioners). Al-Muqaddasi calls it Bäbu-l-Farädis, from 
the city gate of the same name which stood in that quarter, namely, on the river 
Barada to the north of the mosque. ‘ 

* This is certainly the Ma’dhanatn-l-‘Arüs (the Minaret of the Bride), which 
was built by al-Walid, on the northern side of the mosque. Hence, the author 
speaks of it ag of modern construction, for there were two other minarets, 
dating frbm the times of the original Christian church of St,.John. Bee | 
Quatremère II, 8rd part, p. 278. What made Le Strange think there is à 
doubt about the two minarets being the same, is that'he translated the word 
muhdathah by ‘recently-constructed, when, in fact, at the time al-Muqgaddaaï 
wrote the minaret was nearly three centuries old. | 
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which flow into great marble basins. From al-Kbadhrä’,! the 
Sultan's palace, are gold-plated gates leading into the Maqgsü+ 
rah. Now one day, L said, speaking to my anucle, ‘Q my 
ancle, verily it was not well of al-Walid to expend sé much 
of the weaîth of the Muslims on the mosque at Damas- 
.cug. Had he expended the same on making ronds, or in 
the construetion of tanke, ox the restoration ‘6f the fortresses, it 
\ would bave beeu morue fitting and more excellent of him.” But 
my uncle said to me ini auswer, ‘ my dear son, yon have not under- 
standing! Verily al-Walid was right, aud he was prompted to do 
a worthy work. or be beheld Syria to be a country that had 
long been occupied by tb& Christians, and he noted herein the 
beeutiful churches still belonging to them, so enchantingly fair, 
and s0 renowned for their aplandaur : even as are the Qumämahi 
(the cburch of tha Holy Sepulchre) and the churches of Lydda 
and Edessa. So Le built for the Muslims a mosque, by which he 
diverted them from these, for he made it une of the wonders of 
tho world! De you not see how ‘Abdn-l-Malik,$ noting the great.- 
ess of the D 
moved ask À 










me of the Qumämah and its magnificencs, was 
agzle the minds of the Muslims, and hence 
& PES b-jofio which now is seen thore ?—-1I 


| Pre id 
“hate ge «t iu book in the library dt ‘Adhudu-d. 


Paxiah, that t Dre ne cities which ro the Brides of the 
Vorld, uamely, Dêmascos and ar-Rayy : and Yahy& ibn Aktkam # 
states that uowhere on carth is there any spot more pleasant than 


L Built by Mu‘wiyah when governor of Syria, and 80 called from a green. 
dome which he had conséructed in the palace. See Quatremère, ébid., p. 268. 
The palace al-Khkadhrs’ stocd at the back of the southern wall of the great 
mosque. According to Ibu Batütah (1. 207), it was destroved by order of the 
‘Abbäsides. 

# Thisisthemame which the Muslima give to tha magnificent charch 
of the Ansatasis, which was ereoted in the time of Constantine, 466 A.D., 
after tbe disesivers of tho Holy Sepalchre. The name which litorally means 
“the Danghill, is a corruption of al-Qiyämah, the Æesurrection, the name 
given to the church by Christian Arabs. 

8 The fifth Galiph of the House of Umayyah (65-86 A.H }, ‘father of 
al-Walid, in 72 A H.=691 A.D., he reconstracted the sanctuary of the Aqsé 
mosque in n style of great magnifcence. 

* The celebrated juriet of the reign of al-Ma’/mün, and Qédhi-l-Qudhät 
for many years. (169-242 A.H,=777-857 A.D.), æ 
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ibree places, namely, [the Sughd of] Samarqand,! the pluin of 
Damascus (Ghätat Dimaskg), and the Ubullah Canal (Nabra-l: 
Ubollab)* Damascus was founded by Dimashq® the sou of Qäni, 
the son of Malik, tbe son ot Arfakhehadh (Arphaxad), the son of 
‘Säm (Shom), five years before the birth of Abrahain. * Ai-Asgma‘, 
however, asserts that its ,name is to be derived from the word 
“Damghaqüh,' meaning ‘they hastened in its building! ‘Umar 160. 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-‘Aziz, itfis nid, wished at one tiine to strip the morque 
of its ornaments, and use the proueeds for the benefit of the 
Muslüus, but he was nt length persusded to abandon the design.t 
1 have read in some book that the true amount of the expenditure 
on the Damasens morque was eighteen mule-loads of gold.i—A 
satirist writing of the people Of Damascur has said :$ 
O you who ask concerning our religion ! 
Noting the dignified appearance of their doctors of lan, 
Aud their right gond conduc+ in publie, 
Their exterior is noi the same as their inward man ! 
They have nought to boast of save a mosqne, 


l'Fora description of the relebrated valley of Samarqnnd, se Abn:-l. 
. Fid&’ II. 218. The city of Sumarqand itself is thus desoribed in [bn 
Khurdiüdhbab (p. 172): The view of Sarmarqand from the mountain of 
as-Snghd surpasses ouything,of the kind in Lhe "world in beauty. Hudhaïn 
ibnu-l-Mundhir ar-Raqgäghi compares its'bea Of verdure tothe heavens, its 
gltteriug palaces to the sturs, its river to tho Milky Way, and its wall to tho 
sun, for êt encompasgses il on ull aides juat as the sun envelopa everything 
withite light. 

8 he sonthern ef tho two canals cut from the Shatta-l-‘Arub to the old 
city of al-Busrah. he rich gardens along its borders, for à distance of 
some miles, have made this spot justly celebruted as one of the gardens of 
the world. , 


8 Josephus ascribes tho fouudation of Dumuseus to Us, a grandson of 
Shem (Ant. i. 6. & 3). 

+ See Quatremère, Histoires des Sultans Mamlouks LI. 3rd part, p. 274. 

6 Ibn Jubair gives the total as 11,200,000 diuärs. According to the author 
of Kitäbu-l-Buldaän (p. 107), the accounts made eightéen camel-londs: and he 
adds that when the accounts were tuken before al- Walid, he would not loek 
into them, bat crdered them to be burned, which is not to be wondered at in 
the least. , 

8 The.firet half line is the beginning of a satirical song written Ly al. 
Walid ibn Yazid iba ‘Abdi-l-Malik, who sneceeded his uncle Highäm ju 195 
A.H-=748 A D. Yazid ibn ‘Abdi.l-Malik nominated al- Walid to the succession 
after his brother Hishäm ; but when Hishäm had come to the caliphate he 

desiréd to put aside al.Walid in favor of his own son Maslamah, who was 


” 
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By possessing which they have transgressed their proper bounds. 
Slrould a teighbour come to them for a light from their Rev 
.… Néver wiil they give hit à burning stick, 
° to their ueighbours they are as lions, —but thoir enemies 
“Sec ely strut about in their very homes. 
se however, is not true, for their enemies are ever in 
féer ‘dt them.—The town of Bäniyäs ! lis situated on the border of 
abfülah, 3 towards the foot of the mins There is greater 
plenty here, and the. “mpans Of bdére Ssier than in 
Damasous. Thus it wäë to “Bäniyäs that most of the inhabitants 
- of the frontier district migrated when Tarasüs was, taken. The 
town was then enlarged, and is daily. expanding. An cextpemely 
cold river,t rising from under the Snow Mountain ( Jabalu-th- 
Thal;), 5 issues from a spring in the imiddle of the town. Bâniyäs 
is the granary of Damascus. Situated in the midst of districts of 
great fertility, it showers plenty on its inhabitants. The sole 
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called Abü Shäkir, a familiar name for a gay prince. It was therefore the 
policy of Hishäm to traduce al-Walïd on all occasions. He went 80 far as to 
question once his faith in Isläm, and this drew from al-Waljid the following 
telling lines, which seem to have long been current as a popular song :— 
O you who ask concerning our religion, 
We are of the same religion ag Abü Shäkir! 
We drink it pure and we drink it mixed 
With hot, and sometimes with tepid water. ; 
El The city of Pancas, more usually called Cæsarein Philippi. It is sitnated 
upon one of the sources of the Jordan, at the foot of Mt. Punium, oue of tha 
branches of Lebanon, The modern town contains onlÿ 150 houses. Smith 
TI. 540a. 
4 This does not refer to the lake, but to the äistriot of al-Fülah, which 
lies immediately south of Paneas. 
8 Mt. Paninm, one of the branches of Lebanon 
* The river of Bäuiyas, supposed to be the principal source of the Jordan, 
iseues from a spacious cavern uuder a wall of rock, en the N.-E. side of the 
town. lItis at its head a copious fountain, sprinying ont from the earth in a 
wide and rapid but shallow stream. This spring was considered to be the 
outlet of a small lake called Phiala, now Bérket-er-Rum, situnted' highin a 
bare mountain Dee about 14 miles from Paneas towurde the N.-K, Smith 
11, 540a and 519b5 .  ‘: 
6 The Hermon of the Old l'estament, now called Jebel esh-Sheikh. Itis 
the esasternmost of the two ridges of Antilibauus, of which it is the PES 
prolongation, Smith I. 1dla, : : À 
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ap Où en $ 
drawback is that the drinking-water is bad.—Saidä (Sidon})} And 
Bairüt3 arc well-fortified maritime towns; #0 alsé is Taräbulue 
(Tripoli),5 bat i6 is larger.—Ba‘labnkk 4 is an ancient city, having 
cultivat à fields and manv wondrous ruius. ÜGrapes are : in 
abuudance, ‘The other cities of the district of Damaséhs Ace all 
large plensaut places. [nu Hauvin and al-Bathan:yynl "are ‘the 
villagos of Job and his lands. The chief city is Nawa&,5 most Fich 
in wheatänd graîn.® The territory of al-Hülah produces mdéb 
cotton, #t& i the prineipal Place for orange flowers ; $ it is low- : 
lyiez, and has niumerons 8treams. Tho Ghütal (the plain round 
DamasËüs) isfn day’s journeÿy across cach way, and beautiful 
beyoud all description 


1 Sidon, anciently ouo of the lending citios of Phaœmicia, but now litile 
more than na mere village, is situated on the Syrian coast. almost midway 
betwson Sar (Tyre) and Bairüt. 

3 Bairût, now Lhe inst important souport town of Syria, is a placo of gront 
antiquity. Jt bas boon identified by some with ta Berotha or Berothai of 
the Hobrow Seriptures, and was kuown in elassical timcs as Boryius. 1t was 
ia the neighbourhoëd of Berÿtus that the suene of the combat beiweer St, 
Georç: and the Dragon ia luid. Sea Smith L 4054. 

& ripolis, ongof the principal maurilime cites of lPhœuicia, derived its 
name from having been thoa federal town of the threo leading Phænicinn 
cities, Ty, Sidon, and Arudus, each of which had here its separute quarter, 
{Smiih IE GOGu). 1 stands on n little river now called Qadighn (the holy) 
or Abu éAfiun fertile plain, the port beinw abont £wo miles distant, on a 
small peuiusul Fripoli wus token by the Arahs in 63$ after a prolonged 
siege. 

4 The feliopolis of the Grosks, plonsantly situated on à wentle elevation 
atthe N.-E, extremity of the plain of al-Biq&, or Coele-Syria, about B5 
miles N.-W, of Damasede,  Baflabakk is celehrated for the magnificonce of its 
ruins, but nothing certain is known of its origin. A description of those 
raius will be foand in $mitles Dictionary under Iérioronts. 

b Tho aucient Neve. 

6 The text has jl5ht, bat in footnate y describing tho district nonr 
Päniväs, by whieh the district of al-Iüulah is certainly menut, wo find iustond 
Yÿt ‘rice” Al-Hülah produces hoth cobton and rice. 

T These additional notes are taken from MS. (:—‘Arqnh is a place, lying 
some way from tbo sea. l'he cities of the district of Damasons age situated 
for the most part in the lands bordering on the Nahru-l-Maqlüb (the river 
Orontes). The Juulän district supplies Damaseus with most of its provisions. 

‘Argrh, in Groek Area, was situated between Tripolis and Antaradus, at 
the N.WW, foot of Libanns. According to Abu-l-Fidi' (II. 33), it lay a 
Paräsang from the gen. The name is also written ‘Irqah, 
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Tabariyyah (Tiberias)! is tho capital of tbe Jordan distriot, 
and: the priacipal town in the Wädi of Kan‘än.f % occupies af 
nartow strip of plain between the mountain $,and the lake,t so 
that it‘is stifling ju summer and unhcalthy. The town is nearly à 
Jarsakh in length, but hns no brendth. Its market-place extends 
from one city gate to tho other, and its graveyard is on the hill 
slope. There are in the town eight hot-baths,5 not heated by fuel, 
and a great number of basins, ef hot waier. ‘The mosque is large 
aud fine, and stands in the market-place. Its floor is laid in 
pebbles, and the roof is raised on pillars of joined stones. Of the 
people of Tiberiasrit is said : that for two months tley dance, and 
for two more they gorge, that for two months they beat about, 
and for two more they go nakod, that for two months they play 
the reed, and for two more they wallow. The explanation of this 
is, thab they dance froin the number of the Hi: 6 then gorge off 
the Nabq plum;7 they beat about with Ay-Haps to ehase away the 


1 On the SW. bank of the sea of Tiberiae or Gennesareth, huilt by tho 
teirarch Tlerod Antipas, in honour of the Roman eruperor Tiberius, from 
shon it dorival its name (Smith £L 1196). The modern Tabariyynh is built 
closeto the ruins of the old town. 

$ The Valley of Couaan is evident]g the Ghaur, or Jordan Valley, which 
according to [bu Hanqal connneuces at the lake of Tiborias, and extends 
as far souih ns the Dead Soa, and cven to Ailah, ‘J'ho name occurs also in 
Abol-Fidi 11, 28 note 3, 

8 According to Yäqüt (T1. 509), Tabariyyah is situated nnder a Sin, and 
commanded by the monntaiu esllod at-T'ür, which is nt 4 Jarsakhs from it 
(LL, 557). 

# The principal lake of Palestine in the provinces of Galilxa, traverscd in 
a direction K.-W, and SE, by the river Jordan. According to Abui.Fids” 
(L. 45), it has a circuruferonce of about two days joarney, audits #izo is 
stated to bo 12 miles long and 6 miles brond (11. 1). ‘The waters of the sen 
of Galilee or Gennesareth, are fresh and full of fish. Smith IL. 1197, 

6 Buths built over the hot-springu which are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood af tho town. The medicinal hot-springs of Tiberias are famous. 
They are half an hour to the south of the city. l'ho place is called HA 
by Josophns. 

6 An Arub saying ie that 4 hs king of the fleas hold his court aÿ Tiberias.” 

T Nabq is the fruit cf the lote-tree Zicyphus Lotus. In lis Chapter on 
Egypt (p. 204), al-Mugaddasi describes it as ‘a fruit of the size of the modilar, 
having a luge stone (not ‘numercus kernels” as Le Strange translates), and 
sweet to the taste.” The author is there describing the things which although 
specialities of Syria are yet foand in Egypt. He then gues en to s8y that 
‘they have in addition the naïdah,.et Le Strange has mistakeu the sense of 


wasps from the meai and the fruits, hon they go naked frofa the 
“excessive heat; they suck the sugar-cunes, and then they ] have to 


wallow through their muddy strects. Beyond the low2r end of thé 
lake is 4 great bridge,! over which lies the Damasens rond. The 
ithabitants get their supply of duinking water from the lake. 
Around its shores are villages and palm-trees, and beats sail to and 
fro on the lake. The water from the baths and the hot springs flows 
into the lnke, and'henco etrangers do not find its water to their 
taste. 14 abounds in fish, and the water 4 easy vf digestion. 
The mountain, which is of great height, overhangs the town. 
Qadas 3 is a small town at the foot of a Rif it is a pluce of 
grent plenty. The district ofthe town is Jubal ‘Amilahé “There 
are in Qadas threv springs, from which the inhabitants drink, and 
hey have one bath situaled at the lower part of the town. The 
mosquée is in the market, and iu its court is à palm-tree. The place 
is very hot. At ti distance of à fursakk there is a lakeÿ tho 
waters of which fluw into the Lake of Tiberias. The jake has 
been formed by building à marvellous dam across the riyer. 
Along the shore is a forest of the Halfu-ccdé which affords 


this passage, giving as to understand th chey add the naideh to the fruit to 
make à kind of confection. See noble L'on page 27 vf Ikscription of Syria. 

1 The dise al-Majami‘, crossing the Jordan. Dimushqi, p. 108 Tho 
distances along the route bebween Damascus and Tiberius are as follows : — 
Diwoshq to al-Kuswal 12 milus--Jüsim 2! m.--Fiq, or Afiq (the ancieat 
Aphe a), 24 m,--fabariyyah di nues bn Khnrdädbbah, p.78. 

8 A village on the hills opposite the marshes of Héle!-Binids, identificd 
with the ancient city of Keresh of Naphtali. Ses Smith TT. 104. 

8 Abu-l-Fida’ 1j. p. 5 and n°, Ad-Dimagkhqt, pp. 23. 200 and 215. Tho 
district occupies the Upper Galilec of antiquity. 

3 ‘The Hülah Lako, sometimes callod the Lake of jäuivis {Pancas), as in 
Abu-l-Fidä’ I. 48. Tho three principal sources of the Jordan unite their 
waters some distance above the lake, to which they run in one stream. The 
rog'ou is full of fountains and rivulets. Cf. Smith 11, 5200 From the 
situation of Qadus in the neighbourhood of this lake, it is sometim:s called 
the Lake of Qadus, as in Dimashqi, pp. 107 and 2U1. Tic Jnke now called tha 
Lake of Homs, was known ag the lake of Qadus «so, froin another towu of 
this name in the vicinity of Hims. ‘The letter lake is on tbe river Qrontes, 
and il ig across this river thut a dam has been built to confine the waters of 
tbe lake (Abu-l-Fid& 1. 50). Our author has evidently confenndod one lake 
with the other, from the identity of names. 

6 Me Halfa-rocd is Arundo epigeios. The name is also given bo n species of 
gramiueous plant (Pou) used for making mats. ‘The botanical name of this plant 
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the people their Hvelihood, for they wénve mats and make ropen 
therefrom. In this- lake are numerous. kinds of fish, especiallÿ 
that called the Bunnt, wäich was brought here from Waäsit. 
Qadss is iuhabited bÿ many tributaries. Jabal ‘Amilah boasts 
many fine villages, and grows grapes and other fruits and 
olives, and has many spriugs. The,rain-fall waters its fields. 
This mountain overhangs the sea, and joins the Lebanon 
range.—Adhri‘ât! is à city cluse to the desert, ‘To it belongs the 
district of Jabal Jarash,® which lies opposite o Jabal'‘Armilah. Ib 
is full of villages, and tlio prospority of Tiberias depuuds npon 
these Po districts (of Jabal Jarash and Jabal Amiluh }.—-Baisän * 
lies on the river. It abounds in palm-trees, and produces 
all the rice consumed in Palestine and the Jordan district. 
Water is here abundant, and the town is of wide extent, but its 
mater is heavy af digestion.—Al-Lajjün,t a city on the borders of 
Palestine, towards the hills Running vater is found here, 
1t is extensive and plensaut. —Käbul $ is à towu on the const. 
It has fields of sugar-canes, from which they make excel- 
lent sugar.  Al-Farädhiyah is à large village, in wlich is a 
mosque with a pulpit. Grapes abouud here, and vineyards. 
Te water is plentiful, and the country round is plensant.—"Akkä 
(Acre) (is a fortified city ou the sea. Its mosque is very large, 


according to Lane is Pou multilora, or Poa cynosuriides, Canon Tristram con- 
siders the Halfa-recd here mentioned represents the Papyrus antiquor®m, which 
grows exteusively in the Hülah Lake. See Le Strange’s Translation, p. 28 n. 2. 

1 The ancient Adraa, near the sources of the river Yarrnük (Hieromax). 
Abu-]-Fida’ (IL. 30) describes il as the chief place in tho district of al-Bathn- 
niyreh. : 

# Callcd also the Monniain of ‘Anf, now known as Jabal ‘Ajlèn. 

8 Bethsan, or Scythopolis, was situated in a rsng ground on the west silo 
of the Ghaur, 5.e., the Valley of the Jordan, aot fur from the river. The 
town was built «long the banks of a rivulet and in tho valleys forme Ly itg 
several brinches. (Smith I. 899). It is 18 miles to the south 5f Tiberins. 

4 The Legio of classical writers, identified with the Megiddo of Kcriptare 
It is 15 Roman miles west of Nazareth, on the western border of the grent 
plain of Esdraelon.  Al-Lajjän is on tho great caravan road beLwoen Egyprt 
and Damascus. (Smith II. 158). Abu-l-Fid® (II. 5) places ié at half a 
day’s journey to the west of Baisän. 

5 The Cabul of Scripture (Josb. xix. 27) and &he Chabolo of Josephus. 

6 The Ace of tha ancients, aud the Accho of the Old Testament (Jndg. i. 
31), à town and seaport of Myria, aud in ancient times a celebrated cAy. lt 
ie situated on & snell promontory, at the northern extremity of the Bay of 
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having in its court a grove of ofve trees, shich yield oil. 
#flicient for the lamps ofthe mosque, apd-fo.spate. The city 
was not so well fortified, until tho time when Ibn Täilün ! visite 


it. He hr4 seen the fortifications of Tyre, and the walls whictr are. : 


there carried round 50 as to protectthe harbour; amd’ ho wished 
to makothe harbour at ‘Akkÿas impregnable as that of Tyre. 
He summoned the artificers ol the whole provinze; but when 
the matter was laf before chem, tliey all averred that none 
in those days knew how the fonudlations of à hnildiug could be 
laid in the water. Then onc meutioücd to him the namo of my 
grandfather, Ab Bakr the Architect, saying %hat if perchance 
any had knowledge in these. matters, it would be he alone, So 
Ibn Tütün wrote to his lieutenant in Jerusalem, commanding that 
he should sond my grandfather to him. On his arr'val they 
laid ihe affair before him. ‘The matter is easy, said my 
grandfather ; ‘iet them bring such sycamore beums 18 are large 
and strong These beams he then arranged on the surface of the 
water, according to the plan of a land-fort, binding them one to 
the other: while towards the west he left the opening for a 
mighty gateway. And upon these bcams he raised 4 structure 
With stones anil cemeut. After every live courses ho strougthened 
the same hy setting in great columns ; and as the beams became 
more and more weiguted, they began to siuk down, and when he 
knew that they hud rested où the sand, he left them for a whole 
year in order that they might become firmly embedded. Ne then 
begar: again to build, from where he had left of; and as the 
buildiug rose to the height of the ancicut city wall, he joined 
both together, riveltiug the new work into the old. He then 
built à bride across the gate, so that every night the ships 
enter within the harbour, and a chain is rawu across as in Tyre. 
It is reported. that my grandfather received for this matter the 


Acre. I is generally known as 84 Jean D'Acre, or simply Acre, fini the 
knights of St, John of Jerusalom, in whose possession it remained for about 
a century. 

L Almad ibn Tülän, founder of the dynasty of the Tülünids in Égypt. In 
254 AU. he obtained the post of governor of Egypt, and shortly after suc+ 
céeded in cronting for himself an independent kingädom. Under al-Mu‘tamid 
he made the conquest, of the whole of Syrin, and diod in A.H, 270 (A.D. 
883-881), after a rule of about twenty-aix years. Ho was sncceeded by his 
son Khnmäravraih, the dynasty lasting for tweuty.one years longer. 
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sum of 1,000 dinärs, besides robes" of hononr, horses, and other 
giftafaud his name was inscribod over the work. Before this 
hacboar was male, the enemy Were wont to make raids on the 
ships in port.—Al-Jé%hsh ! is a village that is almost of the size 
of a district capital. It lies in the centre of four small culti- 
vated districts, in the ‘vicinity of the sea.—Sür (Tyre}$ is a 
fortifled town on the sea, or rather in the sen. Tt is entered 
through one gato onlÿ, over a single bridge, and the sea surrounds 
it. Thé part of the town which projects into the sea, is ax 
area enclosed by three walls with no earth appearing. Into 
this harbour ‘the ships come every night, and then a chain is 
drawn across. This is the chain which Muhammad ibnu-l-Hasan 
mentions in the Book of Compulsion (Kitäbu-l-Tkrak) 3, Water 
is brought into the (own by means of an aqueduct supported 
abovo the ground. Tyre is a beautiful and pleasant city. Many 
uscfal arts flourish here, and they have many specinlities. Between 
Âcre and Tyre lies a sort of bay, and thus the proverb says 
“ Acre is opposite Tyre, but to get to it you will have to go round? 
—-that is around the water, 

Ar-Ramlah# is the capital of Palestine. It is a fine city, and 
wéll-built ; its water is good ; its air is healthful; and it abounds 
in fruits and things of the most opposite nature, situated as it is 
in the midst of fertile districts and flourishing towns, near to holy 
places and pleasant villages. Commerce here is thriging, and 
means of livelihood easy. There is no finer mosque is Jsläm than its 
mosque ; and no bread so good and delicious as its white bread. No 
lands are more favoured, nur bas any country mure luscious fruits. 
It stands among fruitful fields; and it is surrounded by towns 
and strong military posts. It possesses Leputiful hostelries and 
pleasant baths, palatable food and condiments of all kinds, spacious 


1 The town called Gischala by Jogephus. Yäqüt (LL 83) places it between 
Sür and Tabariyyabh, in the direction of the sea. 

8 For 8 description of this most celebrated son city of Phœnicia 
see Smith ander TYBus aid Prœntora. 

5 See Hamilton's Hidägéh, Vol. III, Book XXXIV, p. 452. The Kitäbu-l- 
Ikrähk of Muhammad ibau-l-Hasen asb-Shaibäni, is given in Hiji Khalfa, 
Vol, V, p. 48, No. 9882. 

“ Ar-Bamlah was built by Sulaimän ilen ‘Abdi-lMalik (715-717 a. D.), after 
tho destruction of Lydda, probably on the site of the anoient Ramath-Lehi, 
of which the name Ramlah appcars to be a modification, Theo town derives 


“its name from the sandy thongh fertile plain in whioh it is situated. . 
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honses, fine mosques and road ronds, sud many advantsges besides.- 
1$ is situated on the plain, and is yet nearhoth to the pe-ne 
and the sea. It has both fig-trépe and. pains ; its fields 

irrigation, and nature has endowed it with magny good thioge a 
excellences. Its disadvantases, on the ‘other hand, ére that in 
winter the place is a slough of mud, :mbile in summer its & 
powder-box of sand, where no water flows, neither is anÿéhing 
green, nor is the sbil moist, nor is there. #now.  Fleas here 
aboand. l'he wells are deep and salt, and the rain-water jm ed 
in closod cisterns; hence the poor go thirsty, and Ve pe 
in vain. So too the seats hefore the baths are filed wifh expectaut 
bathers, while the servants are grinding at the water-wheels. 
The city is rather more thau one mile long by one mile broad; its 
houses are built of finely-quarried stones and baked bricks. 
Such as T1 know of its gates are: the Gate of tle Soldiers’ Well 
(Darb Bÿr al-‘Askar),! the Gate of the ‘Annabah? mosque, the 
Gate of Jerusalem, the Gate'of Bila'al,3 the Lydda Gate (Darb 
Ludd), the Jaffu Gate (Darb Yäfä), Darb Mier (Egypt), and the 
Däjün Gate. (lose to ar-Ramilah is the town of Däjän,t with 
its mosque. The chief mosque of ar-Ramlah is in the market, and 
it surpasses m clegance and beauty even that of Damascus. 
It is called al-Abyadh (the white mosque). In all Isläm there is 
not a larger mtkräb than that of this mosque, and its pnlpit is the 
most exquisite that is to be seen after that of Jerusalem ; ib also 
possesses à beautifül minaret. The mosque was built by Hishäm 
ibu ‘Abdi-1- Malik. I have heard my unele relate that when the 
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Caliph was about to build the mosque it was reported to him that. 


the Christang possessed columns of mavble, which they had 
prepared g" the “Church of Bäliah, lying buried benenth 


L Al. “Adagis tho name of one of the quarters of ar-Ramiah. See supra, 





âge of ‘Annabah lies west of ar-Ramlah, In the PPRENMO 
Jerome méktions it under the name of Anab. 

8 Doubtloss the same as Bäli‘ah, which in Yiqüt (I. 479) is given as tho 
name of à jillage ja the district of al-Balqü”.: + is probably the ancient 
Kirjath- Baël, or Kirjath-Jearim, identifed with the pre Kuryet-el.”Endb, 
on the road to Ramieh, ; 

* Yäqüt II. 615. Beth-Dagon, now w Boit-daÿ 
‘Jafa. 

5 Ti tenth Catiph of the House of Umayyuh, ris died A. H. 185 (A. D, 743) 
after a reign of twénty years. 





s. . a few miles to the ne of 
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the sand ;! thereupon Hishäm jnformed the Christians that they 
must either show him where the columns lay, or that he woulà de 
molialf their church at Lydda, in order to employ its columns fox 
the building of his mosque. ‘“'he Christians accordingly uneartlie(| 
their columhs, which were very thick aud tall and beautiful. The 
floor of the covered portion of the mosque is paved with marble, ani] 
the court with cut.stone. The gates of the covered part are madt 
of cypress wood and cedar, inlaid with re patterns and very 
beautiful in appearance. 

Jerusalem (Baitu-l-Maqdis). Among re towns none js 
larger than Jerusrilem, and many capitals are in fact smaller, a, 
for instance, Tstakhr and Q&'in and al- Faramä. Neither the cold 
nor the heat is exccssive here, and suow falls but rurely. The 
Qaädhi Abu-l-Qäsim, son of the Qâdhi of the two Holy Üities,? 
inquired of me once concerning the climate of Jerusalem. I 
answered, ‘It is temperate-—neither very hob not very cold. 
Said he in reply, ‘The very description of Paradise” The houses 
are of stone, and the building is nowhere finer or more solid. In 
no place will you meet with a people raore chaste, and nowhore is 
living so agreeable, or the markets so clean, The mosque is 
of the largost, and not anywhere are Holy Places more numerous. 
Its grapes are excellent, and its quinces are nnequalled. In 
Jerusalem are men of the highest learning aud skill; the hearts 
of the wise are cver drawn towards it; aud never for a dey are its 
streets empty of strangers. 1t s0 bippeueil that one daÿ at al- 
Basrah T was seatod in the assembly of al-Qädhi-lMukhtär Abñ 
Yahy& Ibn Bahrämn, and the conversation turned on thecity of Cairo 
(and otlers).3 Then one said, speaking to me, ‘ Which town is 
the most illastrious ?’ Ireplied My own.” ‘And which is the 
pleasantest ?” I again answered, ‘My cwn’ It was then said, 
“Which is the most excellent ?” ‘Which is the most beautifal P ” 
“Which is the most productive of good things ?” ‘Which is the 
most s«pacious?” To each and all I replied, ‘My own 
Then the company were astonished, and they said to me, Thon 
art a man of vrudition, but thou dost advance now more than can 
be accorded to thce, in our beliof. One can only liken theo to 


1 Sec note under Bila‘ah. 
$ Qädhi-J-Haramain, £,e., Makkah and al-Madinah. 
8 In MS. C, 





the ne of the she-camel in-the presence of al- Hajjä;. +24 
Silegatior , remain to be proved, howeverf 8 I “inswercd 
them and spake: ‘Now, us to my sayiug that Jerusalem. is the 
most rer é 4 cities, it is because the city unites in itself he 
advantages of both this World and the Next. He who is df'tbe 
sous of this World and yet is ardent in the matters of the Next, will 
find here the market-place for It: while he who wcald be of the 
men of the Next Wérld, though his soul clinga to the good things 

of This, he too will find these here! And as for pleasantness of 
climate, the cold there does not ‘injure, and the heat is not 
noxious. And ar to its being the finest city, nowhere is to 
be seen a city more finely buët or cleaner, or à mosque that is 
more beautiful. And as to its being the most productive of all 
places in good things, God—may He be exalted—has gatherod 
together here all the fruits of the lowlands. and of the plains, and 
of the hiil country, even all those of the most opposite kinds; 
such as the orange and the almond, the date and the nut, tbe fig 
and the banana, (besides milk in. plenty, and honey and sugar). 
And as to the excellence of the city, it is the plain of the Resur- 
rection, where ll men shall be brought together for the last 
judgment. Verily Makkuh and al-Madinah have their superiority 
by reason of the Ka‘bal un:l the Prophet—peace and blessing be 
upon him-—but verily, on the Day of Judgment, they will both be 
broughk to Jerusalem, and the exeellences of them all will there be 
united. And as to Jerusalem being the most spacious of cities ; 
since all mankind are to assemble there, what place on the earth can 
be more extensive than this?” The company were pleased with 
my words, agreeiug to the trath @f them. Still Jerusalem has 
some disadvantages. Thus, it is reported as found written _ tho 
Torah, that ‘ Jerusalem is a golden basin filled with scorpions.” Then 
you will not find baths more filthy than those of the Holy City ; 
nor in any place are the charges 80 heavy. Learned men are few, 
and the Christians numerons ; they are churlish iu their manners. 

In the Public Square ând in the hostelries taxes are heavy on all 
that is sold, for there are guards at every gate, and no one is ablo, 
to sell aught wherçgby to obtain a profit, except in these Dose 5! 


1 “This has reference to a well-known story of a Bedawin is in bte 
his camel to al-Hajjäj, the Governor of ‘Iräq, described ler as taiuf 
possessod of every possible and impossible virtag.” Le Strange. 

3 From MS. O. ë $ In MS. C. 
35 
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although the people are generally poor. In this city-khe oppresseñ 
have no succour; the meek are molested; and the rich envisë? 
Jorigconsults remain unvisited, and erudite men forgotten ; more- 
over the séhools are unattended, and no lectures are read, The 
Christians and the Jews are predominant ; and the mosque is void 
of either congregation or assembly of learned men. Jerusalem is 
smaller than Makkah, and larger than al-Madinah. Over. the 
city is a Castle, oue side of which is against ‘the hill-side, while 
the other is defended by a ditch.! Jerusalem has eight iron gätes : 
Bäâb Sihyaun (of Sion), B&b at-Tih (of the Wilderness), B&bel- 
Balät (of the Couft, or Paluce), Bab Jubb Iramyä (of Jeremiah’s 
Grotto), Bäb Sulwän (of Siloam), Bäb Arihä (of Jericho), Bâäb al- 
‘Amäd (of the Column), and Bäb Mihräb Dä’üd (of David's Ora- 
tory). There is wator in Jerusalem in plenty. Thus, it is a common 
saying, that ‘ There is no place in Jerusalem but where you may 


1 The citadel, ‘al-Qal‘ah, close to the Jaffa gate, on the west. In the 
16th century it was known as the castle of the Pisans. The square tower of 
David (the ancient Phasaelus) rises within the citadel. 

8 The following, taken from the Encyc. Brit., is a conspectus of the gates 

f Jerusalem at different times in consecntive order :— #1 
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Fourth to Eighth 


: Position 
Centuries. x 


Modern Name. Twelfth Century. 
2 ® 





1. St. Stephen’s Gate, | Gate of Valley of|Gato of Valley of | E. wall. 


Bûb Sitti Maryam.| .lehosaphat. Jehosuphat. 
2. Herod’s Gate, Béb | Postern of the Mag- | Gate of Benjamin . |N. ,, 
ez Zahrah. ë dalen, ; 
8. Damascus Gate, is Gate of Giulilee 
Bâb el ‘Amüd. SE StRpUeus se | | Gate of Neapolis … Nos 
4 … … | Postern of St. Laza- f | Gat4gf Fuller’s Field | d* 
rus, Bâb es Serb. { Gatéôf Judgmeur … #3 
5, Jaffa Gate, Bb | Gate of David … | Gate of Duvid i ÿ 
el Khalil. 
6. Sion (Gate, Béb | Sion Gate .… 4 Sion Gate RS 35 
Neby Dädd. 
7. Dung Gate, Béb | Postern of l'annery | Gate of Tekuu SO » 
el Maghäribeh. » 
8. Golden Gate, Bâb | Golden Gate lt 2 LR 55 
ed Daheriyeh. ; 











Read Le Strange’s copious notes on the gates of Jerusalem in his Descrip- 
tion of Syria, and Colonel Sir C, Wilson’s further uotes ou page 100 ôf the 
same. a 
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get witer and hear the csll to prayor.'. Indecd, fér- are: ‘he 
… bonsss that have rot one or more cisterns, Withilf the citysre 
| tb Inrge the, namely, the Birkat Bani lers, the” Bicdnt 
Sélaintän, add the Birkat ‘Iyädh.1 The baths aré’constragked in 
the Ycin: ‘ty of these tanks, and to them lead water channelæ-frota 
dé strects. In the Mosque (the Haram Aron) there arm twenty 
underground cisterns of vast size,? and there are few quarters of 
the city that have hot public cisterns, though the water in thèse 
last is only the rain water that drains into them from the streets. 
At a certain. valley, about 6 milés from the city, they have 
coBtrncted two tanks,ê into which the torrënts of the winter 
rains flow. From these twn reservoirs, the water is conducted to 
Jernsalem by an aqueduct, which in the spring fills the cisterns 
in the Mosque itself and also those in otker places. The Masjidu- 
l-Aqs3% (the Furthest Mosque) lies at the éouth-eastern corner 
of the city. Its fonndations were laid by David, each stone boing 
ten cubits, or a little less in leugth. The stones are chiselled, finely 
faced, and jointed, and of hardest material. On these foundations 
‘Abdu-l-Malik subsequently built,5 using smaller but well-shaped 





1 Birkat Bani Tsrû'il is thewell-known Birket Isrdil, situated immediately 
nôeth of the Haram, and mensuring 360 by 180 feet. From Yüqüt (IV. 594, 
line 20), the Birkat Sulaimän appears to have been called after Solomou. 
The Birkat ‘Iyädh is called after “Iyädh iban Ghanm, one of the Companions, 
aud a leader of the Syrian Army of conquest. He is said to have bailt a 
bath in the Holy City, and perhaps the Birkat ‘Iyädh is the tank now called 
‘the Pool of the Bath,’ or the Patriarch's Pool near the west (the ansient 
Awygdalon or “Tower Pool’) The site of theother tank is also doubtful. 
The Twin Pools north of the Hauram may represent the Birkat Sulaimän. 

8 The great reservoirs in the témple enclosure were capable of holding à 
total supply oi 10 million gallens of water. 

8 The g0-called pool of Solomon, on the road to Hebron, at the head of a 
valley called Wady Etdh. The aqnednct which leads from these fountains 
to the temple, a distance of 7 miles, was constracted by Pontius Pilate, the 
Komau procurator, The pools were situated at Etara, the pleasure resort of 
King Solomon, Uf. Smith I. 854b. The distance of 6 miles in the text is 
from MS..C. à 

* So. called from Qu'än zxvi.l. The name al-Aqgä originallÿ applied to 
the whole temple area, but is now gencrally confined to the building at the 
‘ south end of the Haram. It was built by order of the caliph ‘Umar, on the 
site of Justinian’s church of St. Mary. ‘The great sanctuary of Jerusalem 
is uoÿ known as the Mosque of ‘Umar. 

5 The.Mosque was commenced in A.D. 683, and completsd in three years, 
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‘étoneg and battlements were added above. This mosque was 
even mofe beautiful] than that of Damascus,! “but in the days o# 
the. ‘Abbäsides an earthquake occarred which threw down most 
of the main building; all, in fact, except the part around the 
mibräb. Now when the Caliph of that day? obtained news of 
this, he enquired and learned the not all the sums in the treasury 
would suffice to restore the mosque to its former state. So he 
wrote to the Governors of the Provinces and to dther Commanders, 
directing that each shonld undertake the building of a colonnade. 
The order was carried ont, ànd the edifice rose firmer though 
less elegant than ät had been; and the more ancient portion 
remained, even like a beauty spot, in. the midst of the new. This 
portion extends as far as the limit of the marble columns, for 
beyond, where the columns are of concrete, the later part com- 
mences. The main building of the mosque has twenty-six doors. 
The door opposite to the mibräb is called Bäbu-n-Nubäsi-l-A‘dham 

. (the Great Brazen Gate); it is plated with gilded brass, aud is 80 
heavy that only a man strong of shoulder and of arm can turn 
it on its hinges. Te the right hand of the Great Gate are seven 
large doors, the centre one of which is covered with gilt plates; 
and after the same manner there are seven doors to the left. And 
further, on the castern side are eleven doors, unornamenteg. 
Over the first-mentioned dors, fifteen in number, is a colonnade 
supported on marble pillars, which was erected by ‘Abdu-llab ibn 
Tâhir.8* In the court of the mosque, on the right-hand side, are 
colonnades supported by marble piliars and pilasters; and on the 
further side are halls, vnulted in stone. Over the centre part of 
the main building of tbe mosque is a mighty gable roof behind a 
magnificent dome. The ceiling everywhere, with the exception of 


1 MS. C adds: For during the building of it they had for a rival and as 
a comparison the great charch (the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) belonging 
to the Cbristians at Jerusalem, and they buili this to be even more magaificent 
than that other. ue ; ‘ 

3 Said to have been the caliph al-Mahdi (AD. 774-785); but after the 
great earthquake, it was al-Ma’mün who restored the buïildings ef.the ‘sanc- 
tuary. .His name is still rend on a Ouño inscription on the Dome of the 
Beck. ph 

8 ‘Abdu-Ileb, son of Tähir ibnu-l-Husain, the great general of ul.Ma’inün, 
was appointed governor of Syria and Egypt in A.H. 206 and in A.H. 213 
succeeded his brother 'alhah ta the governorship of Khurësäu, whioù hnd 
become hereditary in the family. He died in A.H. 280. | | 





that of the halls on the further side of the ooùrt, is forme of: 
ead in sheets, bus in these halls the ceilings are faoed with | 
mosaics studdeñ in. The court is paved in all parts; ja its centré, 
rises a platform, like that in the mosque at Yatbrib (4lMWadinah} 
. to which from ail four sites hs ights of steps. On this 
platform stand four domesæ Of these, the Dome of the Chain,! 
.‘the Dome of the Ascension,$ and the Dome of the Prophet are. 
. of &mall size, and their domes are covered with sheet lend, and: 
‘are enpported on marble pillars, being without walls. In the ; 
centre cf the platform is the Dome of the Rock, which rises 
above an octagonal building having fout gatés, one opposite to 
each of the flights of steps deading up from the court. These. 
four are, the Qiblah'(or Southern) Gate, the Gate of Ierätil,# 
the Gate of the Trumpet (as-Sür),é and the Women's Gate 
(Bäbu-n-Nis&’), which last opens towards tue west. All these” 
are adorned with gold, and closing each of them is a beautiful 
door of cedar-wood finely carved. These last were sent by 
command of the mother of al-Mugtadir-Bi-Iläh.7 At each of 
the gates is a balnstrade of marble and cedar-wood, with 
brass work without; and in the railing, likewise, are gates, but 
theso are unotnamented. Within the building are three con- 
céntric colonnades, with columns of the most beautiful polishei 
marble that can be seen, and, above is à low vaulting. Within 
these again is the central hall over the Rock; the hall is ciroulan,. 
not octagonal, and is surrounded by columns of polished marble' 
supporting round arches. Built above these, and rising high into 
the air, is the drum in which are large openings; and over tha 
drum is the Dome. , Tho Dome; from the floor up to the pinnacle, 
is in height a hundred cubits, and is seen from afar off. Its 
beautiful pianacle is of tho ‘height of à man’s stature and an arm’s 





1 Qubbatu-8-Silsilah, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the Rock. : 

$ Qubbatg-l-Mi‘raj to the north-west. The Mi‘räj has reference to the 
Prophet’s ascent into Heaven in his famous night journey. 

8 Qubbatu-n-Nabi, to the NW. of the Dome df the Rook. Yäqüt (1V. 894) 
names this the Dome of the Prophet David : 

# Qubbatu-#Sakhrah. 

6 The Gate of Isräfil, tue Angel of Death, is 4 the east, facing tho Dame 
of the Chain. 

6 This istte northern gate, called also Bäbad-Jannah, Gate of Paradise, 

7 The 18th of. the .dynesty 6f. the ‘Abbâsids; reigned AH, 295-880. 
(A.D. 908-032), 


‘ mr. mo vw img . : 
length. :'Thé-Dose,. notwiéhstamding its great size, is completely 
covered with gildéd brass plates, while the building itself, its floo? 
sad its walls and the drumÿ‘both within and without, are orna. 
mentedwrif marble and mossics,! affer the manner that we -have 
already descfibed when speaking of“the mosque of Damasceur. 
The cupolanf the Dome is built.in, three sections : the inner is of 
ggrosrental plates ; next come irokgimiers interlaced, so that the 
‘wind may not deflect them; and the third ‘casing is of wood, 
ow which are fixed the outer plates. Up through the middle 
ofthe capola goes a passage way, by which a workman may 
‘ascend to the pirwgcle for inspectiogor repair. When the light 
® the sun strikes on the Cupola, amd the drum catches the rays,. 
then is this edifice so marvellous to behold, that in all Isläm 1 
Mave never seen its equal ;.itâther have I heard tell of aught 
built. in countries of the :Fa@ejs that could rival in splendour 
this Dome of the Rock. The Mosquef is entered through thirteen 
openings close@hy twenty gates. These are, the Bäb Hittah 
tbe Gate of Pardon or Indnlgencæ).8 the two Gates of the 
Prophet, the Gates of Mary’s Oratory (Mihräb Maryamÿÿhe two 
Gates of Mercy (ar-Rahmah), the Gate of the Birkat (or Pobof) 
Bani Isr&’il, tho Gates of the Tribes (al-Asbät), the Gates of the 
Héghimites, the Gate of al-Walid, the Gate of Ibrahim (Abrahfm), 
tho Gate of Umm Kbälid (the Mother of Khalid), and the Gate 
of David* Of the holy places within the Mosque, are the 
Mibräb Maryam (the Oratory of Mary), Zakariyy&’ (of Zachariah), 
Ya‘q&b (oPacob),'änd al-Khidhr (of Kbidbr),f the Station of the 
Prophet, and of Jibrà’il (Gabriel) the Place of the Ants,’ and 
of the Light} and of the Ka‘b&h, and also of the Bridge 


L From MS. C, : 
8 By the term Al-Masjid, the Mosqne, the whole of the Haram Area is 
intended. . 
8 Referring to Qur’än üi.56. This Gate is ii the northern wall of the 
Haram Area. cp 
. + Read Le Strange’s notes on these gatas, 
b In the centre of the Masque, faming the Dome of the Chain, Kitäbu-l. 
Buldän, p. 101. s , : 
6 On the Sacred Rock, > 
7 Probabiy referring to Qur’än xxvit, 18. The Valley of Ants is placed 
by some in Syria and by others in Ta’if. ; 
8 CF. Kitäbu.l-Buldän, p. 94, “ God said anto Moses, ‘ Go to the Hofy City 
for there My light is’.” 
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_aë-Sirät.t These ghrines bre sétbred over theÉlârarñ Arc Of 
he left hand side of thebantt Miqre are .no cblonuades, Thé: 
main building of the mosque doék rlbt.extend to &he eaätern Wall 
of the ar°a; hence it has been ‘baid, hat ‘ Never wfil thé line of 
worshippers be complete tWerein ‘ Two reasons have been as- 
signed for this portion beltiÿ “ft. uncompleted. One is 
‘Umar commanded the peoplé to'erect a building ‘in the west 
part of the area, 28 à piace of prayer for Muelims’; 80 they left 
this space (which is on the enstern side). nocbipind, in ofder : 
not to disobey his injunction. he other wagon given is 
that. if they had extended the main buifdfäi@ of the mosque ai 
far as the sonth-cast angle of the ren wall, tho mchrab would, 
uot have been opposite the Ragk, anithis was repügnant td 
them. But God alone move tb. Theo dfmensior.s of thé. 
Mosque, (the Haram Ares) %te, length 1,000 cubiis-@f the. 
royal Häshimite cubits 8 and width, 700. In, thé ceilings of its 
various edifices there are 4,000 wooden beums, sépported où 700 
marble éoluinnus ; and the roofs are overlaid with 45,000 ëhoets: 
of lead: : The measurement of the Rock itself is, 33 cubits by 27, 
and the cavern which lies boneath will hold 69 persons. The 
endowiment of the mosque provides monthly for 100 qists#sof : 
olive oil, aud in the year they uge 800,000 cubits of matting.. 
The mosque is served by special attendants; their service wäg 
institatad bg ‘Abdu-l-Malik, the mon being chosen from among : 
the Royal Fifth of the Captives taken in Jar, and hence they. 
are called al-Akhmäâs (the Quintans). None besides thésé are 
‘employed in the service, and they take their watch in turn. . 
 Sulwän ($iloam),* is à village on the outskirts of the city. 













L According to Kitäbu-l-Buldän, p. 101, tho Bridge of hell will be laid 
across Wädi Jahannam, outside the Haran Arex. See note 4 noxt page. 

3 The royal ell (Dhirä‘ Maliki) mensured about 18 inohes in length. This 
gives us 1,500 feut by 1,050. Rouglly tuken, .the present dimensious of the 
Haram Area are 1,500 feet by 900. Le Strange. 

8 The Qist was half a Sa‘, 5. e., about a quart and à hulf of our measure. 
The name came from tle Greek Æévrms, which represents the Roman 
Sextarius, Le Strange. * 

$ The rook-hewn village of Siloam, in the rocky base of the Mount of. 
Qfence, overhanging the.Kedron. The village is chiefly composed of sepal. 

brel excavations, much resembling & Columbarium (Smith I1. 286). Im. 
‘mediat@y below Sulwän, on the opposite side of the valley is the inter. 
mitting Fountain of'te Virgin, now called the “ apring with steps ” (Umm 


he 






Below. this village is hit dt e which 
irrigates the large gardens which wene::béqus- i tWagf} 
by the caliph ‘Uthmän ibn ‘Affän for thon ef Éhe it Lower 
dowx :is the Well of Job (Bir Ayyñb}A Ttis’snid #:16 un the 
Night of ‘Arafah thé water of the well Fouuneaso visite tb ‘pator 
.of the Pooli Wädt:Jahanñam* rune Fron“hoe nigle: of the 
Mosque to its furthest point, all eloug he et #ids. En this 
valley f are gardens* -vinagerds, “horéhce, x :fus and 
chapels, tombs, and othét‘remgrkäble spots, algo-cniti, «te. fields. 
In its midst stands the ch4fél Kbih. covers:the sopaichre of Mary, 
and above, overlooËing the valleÿhare à tombs, among “which 





ed Derej). From this spring a rock-cut turinel land hrongh the Oph! ridge 
to. the Pool of Siloam pow Birket Silwän). ‘% ci ie à rook-ent réservoir 
with masonry retairipi alls messuring 62 Fe font. ft‘: meutioned 
in the New Tostame ù ohn ix. 7, eto.), and is identical with#hs ‘ Pool 
of 8iloah by the king’é n°’ in Nehemiah (iii. 15; di. 34). Thé. 

1 The pool of Biloah is called the fountain em) bye ‘Fosphus (B.J. 
v. 4,1). 

4 À well 125 fest deep to the south of the Puel ot Sie 
calied the Well of Nehemiah, of Job, cr Joab, and is aux 
with En Rogel, mentioned in the borders of Judei aude 
where. The waters of the Bîr Eydb overflow annubily 
the ground near the well, and a running stream het 1 
down the Kidron valley. Encyc. Brit. XIII. 648. 

8 O adds: ‘The people hold a festival here itat esstitug”: ici the 
idea originated in the annual overflow of the retard of. the Br Ky&b, which 
is a cause of xejoicing to the inhabitants, who -mâte, # grholidey ocasion. 
Ibid. The Night of ‘Arafab ie the night betord-gu init A ‘of thopilgrim- 
age, on which the pilprims visit Mount ‘Argfét, : É mil Léa Lg Makkub, 
The day is the 9th of the month Dhu-l-Hijjah. : ‘ : æ. 

4 The Valloy of Hinnom (Gehenua, Jahkérmaga) ‘à se" fate of the 
western ravine flanking the city on the west#n ‘ecuth, andre 
er Rabâby. The Wädi Jahannam of al- Maqabdusk, howevét, 
of Jehoshaphat or Kedron, bounding the aita . Jeruaalem : È 
Perhaps the reason why al-Muqaddai cells tbe Var of 5 ch où 
Jahannam, may be found in the tradition that # 
‘is across this valley. à ÿ 

.$'In the bed of the Valley of net jte Baten a Hisemans, 
with ita eight venerable olive-t?ees protected byin -sfônd wéds Aotose by 
is a snbterranean church, in which is shown thé-ripnted Sa 
À little to the south of this are two monolitHtéiveng 
oribed 6o Absalom and Zecharish, and connec g : 
* sepulobral chembers, one called by the name À À bafhoe other 
the Cave of St. James, per = 28b). ° D TN 
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‘are those of Shaddäd ibn Aus ibu Thäbit ! and ‘Ubidah ibnt-f- # 
Sämit$—Jabal Zaitä (the Mount of Olives) 8 overlooks the Mosque 
from teastern s aide of this Valley. On its ‘ëummit is a mosque 
built in memory of ‘Umar, whn de ue hepe somé days:at the 
time of the capitulation of the city.+ Aer: sj8"ateo here & churôh ? 
built on the apot whence Christ Acoyded" : into Heaven ; and 
farther, near by is the place caïled as-Sähirah {the Plain), which, 
a8 Î have been. informel on tbe, authority‘of Ibn ‘Abbäs, will be 
the scene of the Resurrection. ‘The rond : is white, aud blood has 
never been spilé here —Bait Tabm (Bethlehem)? is a village about 
a farsakh from Jerusalem, in the direction of Hebron. Jesns was 
born hére; and here was tlre Palm-tree.!  Palms in this district 
de not produce ripe dates, butthis was a sign for Mary. There 
is here a church,® the equal of which does not exist anvwhere in 
the country round. Habr (Hebron),)" 1e e viiage of Abraham the 


L À nephew of Hassan ibn Thäbit, the Prophet’s Poet: He was a lonrned 
and pious Companion, who settled in Jerusalem with his family. His death 
is put in the year of the Hijrah 68 or 64. He was buried outside the Gate of 
Mercy, and his tomb is well known. Nawawi, p. 312. 

# Another of. the Companions, sent by ‘Umar to Syria to instrnct the 

people in the Faith. Te was theu appointed Qühi of Jerusalem, whore 
he died in A.H. 34. Nawawi,p. 329 + 

B Now called Jobel et Tr, the central snmmit of tho spur running on the 
eart 8idu,of the city. 1t is 2,660 feot ahove the sen, and is now crownoÿ with 

‘a village and a minaret. ‘he name Olivet applies to the mount with its throe 
summits, bat more especially to J'hel et Tôr. 

3 Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph ‘T]mar in A.D. 687. 

6 The Basilicu built by Helena, the mother of Constantine, in comme- 
morabtion of the Ascension af our Lord. 

6 [In the Qur’än Ixxix. 14. 

7 About six miles from Jerusalem, on the main roud to Hebron. Itis 
situated on à lofty ridge, on the eastorn part of which the grotto of tha 
nativity is placod by tradition. The modern Bait-Lahm is à considerable 
village, inhabited exclusively by Ghristians. 

8 Referred te in the Qur’an xix. 23. 

9 The noble basilica which Helena erccted, in A.D, 325, over the Place of 
the Nativity. The shurch still stande, surrounded by three convepts of the 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian Churches. 

10 fitaated ina mountaiuons diarrict, 20 miles sonth of Jerusalem. Hebron 
waë frequently the residence of Abraham ; hence, the modern town is called 
al-Khatil, “the friend” of Got, the name given by the Muglims to the 
Patriarch. The town enoloses the Haram or sanctuary built over the site of 
Macpelal, the onve where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were buried. 
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Friend of God (al-Khalil)}. Within itis a strong fortre; which. 
it is said, is of the building of the J'inns,! being of. gréai 
stones. In the middle of this enclosure rises à ‘dur 
built since the times of Isläm over the sepulchrs : Fa Abraham. 
The tomb of Isaac lies forward, within the main buiiding of the : 
mosque, while that of Jacob is in tbe further pari. Mear Ey 
each -one of the Prophets (the Patriarchs) lies his wife, The ou, 
closuré has ben converted into à mosque ; and built sbout it. re 
rest-houses for the Pilgrims, and on all sides the ; 
hemmed in with buildings.* À small water-chañne 
conducted to the tbwn. Allthe country round Feb 
distance of half a stage, is filled with villages, and vingya 
grounds bearing grapes and apples, and it is even an l 
were all but a single orchard of vines and fruit-trecs. . The distiet 
goos by the name of Jabal Nusrah. Its equal for beauty üces 
not exist elscwhere, nor can any fruits Le finer. À great part of 
them are sent away to Egypt and into al] the couutr; round.5, In 
173 Hebron there is a public guest-honse, with a cook, à b#ker, 
and servants appointed thereto. These preser:t 4 dish gf téntils 
and olive oil to every poor person who arrives, ad 1t :3 ren je 
before the rich if perchance they desire to parink: &f- it, 4 
men erroueously imagine that this dole is of th, ngas BU 
house of Abraham, but in truth the funds come true the sé 
of Tamim ad-Därit aud others. In my opinion it wure bat to 


















L'The high rempart walls of masonry which surrouvd the Haram are 
ascribed by architectural authoritios to the Herodian petit, Yâque ( 495) 
ascribes the building of the enclosure to Solomon which rxplains che re érence 
to the Jinns. The enclogure measures 112 feet onst au west hy 198 ‘acrth 
and south. 

‘8 There are three principal springs in Hebron on the uorth, yag of which 
is the Well Sirab, now ‘Ain Sérah (2 San. iii. 26). “5 

8 OU: At times, here, apples of good quality will sell at & | thoasnd ur. the 

dirham (ten ponce); and the weight of à siugle ajiple, uecani: nely, will 
ættain to the equivalent of a handred dirhams (botwenn ren id ce 
: . 
Mfamin iba Ans ad-Déri, one of the Companions of the Péêpho %E 
was a Christian of Byria, who in company with several of ka ‘ferais » visi 
the Prophet in the 7th year of the Hijrah and embraved lelsciim ät.his 
hands, He lived in nl-Madinah for some years, bat on the daeth of "Utiman 
removed to Palestine where Le, died in A.H. 40. Ke es buriod la Uait- 
Jibrin, 

Acoording to Yädüt (| ü. 195) tbe Prophet had isa ‘Hébron aid some 
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abstain from receiving these alms.! At the distance of a farsokk 
érom Hebron is a small mountain, which overlooks the Lake of 
Sughar (the Dead Sea) and the site of the cities of Lot ‘Here 
‘stands a mosque built by Abü Bakr as-Sabähi, called Masjidu- 
L Yaqin$ In this mosque is seen the sioeping place df Abraham, 
‘sunk about a cubit into the  stouy ground. It is related that when 
Abraham first saw from here the cities of Lot in the air, ho lay 
himself down there,ensing, ‘ Verily [now bear witness, for the word 
ipf the Lots is The Trath” (A!-Yaqin). The territory of the Holy 
Oty is 4 pied ae all the country that lies round within a radins of 
forty ga Fée This includes Jernsalom with its dependent villages ; 
twelve ee of the (Mcditerranean) Sea; the towns of Sughar 
and Ma’äb, and five miles of the desert. Towards the south the 
boundry extends to beyond al-Kusaifah $ and the line of country 
parallel to it. On the north it reaches to the limits of Näbnlns. 
This, then, is the Land which God—may He be exalted—has 
called ‘ Blessed” ;# itis a country, of which the hills are covered 
with trees and the plains are cultivated without either irrigation 
or the watering of rivers, even as the two menË reported to Moses 
the son of ‘Imrän, eaying, ‘ Wo came on a land flowing with milk 
and honey. à | 






Je 


other places to Tamim and his descendants, in the event of the conquest of 
Syria; but the author of tho Jsëbah (I. 372) says that the village of ‘Ainün 
alone waë made ovor to Tarim. 

L Lest the money have been :nlawfally obtained. C here adds: The 
Prince of Khnräsäu—muy God confirm his dominion—had assigned to this 
charity 1,000 dirhams ÿesrly; and farther, 8gh-Gbär al.‘Adil gave great 
bequests to this house. At the present day, in all Islëm, I know of no charity 
or almsgiving tnat is better regulated than is this one ; for those who travel 
and are hongry may eat here of good food, and thus is the custom of 
Abraham continued, for he, during his lifetime, rejaiced in the giving of 
hospitality, and after his doath, God—may He be exalted—has allowed of 
the custom becoming perpetuated, 

8 Now known as Maqgäm Nabi Yaqin. The sleeping place of Abiaham is 
at the present day known as ‘Cain's Grave” The Mosque is said # 
‘Ulaimi, to: have been built in A.H, 852, A.D. 968. 

> The present Tell Kuseifoh, lying to tbe east of Beersheba. # 

# Qur'än xxi, 71. 

8 Caleb and Joshua. The MS, C adds: I myself at times in Jerusalem 
have seen cheese sell at à sixth of a dirham for the rafl, and sugar at # 
dirham® the ratl; and for that same sum zou could obtain sither a rarl and: “ 
half of olive oil or four ratils of raisins. os 
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Baït Jibril lis a city partly in the hill country, partly in the 
plain. Its territory has te name of ad-Därüm,f and there.are: 
“here môrble quarries. The district sends its produce to the expi. 
tal, which is thus théremporium for the neighbouring country. 
Itis a land df riches and plenty, possessing fine domains. The 
population, however, is now on the deçrease, and impotenos las 
possession of many of its men.—Ghazzah (Gaza),f a large town 
lying on the high road into Egypt, on the bérder of .the desert. 
The: city stands not far from the sea There is here a boautifui 
mosque ; also will be seen the monument of the caliph ‘Urmar ; ‘ 
further, this city «was the birthplace of ash-Shäñi,é and pos- 
sesses the tomb of Häshim ibn ‘ Abd-Manäf.—Maimäs ? les on 
the: sea. Et is a small fortified town, .and belongs to Gbazzh. 


1 Tho classical Betogarba and Elentheropolis. It is more generally onlled 
Bait Jibrin ‘the house of Giante,” the city having been situated not far from 
Gath, the city of Goliath and his family. It is now a large village, about 20 
miles west of Hebron. Beit-Jebrin still contains somo tracen of ils anc.ent 
importance (Smith 1. 397), According to Yüqüt (I. 778) the Valley of the 
Ants (Qur’an xxvü. 18), is situated between this town and ‘Asqalän. 

3 At the present day Dairan, anciently Daromn. Yäqüt (11, 526) gives the 
nam ead-Därüm to a fortress uext to Ghazzah on th#road to Bgypt. Itis 
about one parasang from the son, which is visible from éhis point. On this 
town see Quatremèro’s Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, Vol, X, Second Part, 
p. 287. 

8 The ancient oity of Ghazzab, situated a short lcagao frora the gen-coast, 
stands on an isolated hill about 100 feet high. The ruodern gfy is in a 
great part built on the plain below. The ruins of tné ok Majatua Gaz or 
Port of Gaza, now called el Mineb, are traceable near she vhore. The Hobrew 
name of the city is Azzah, and means “strong.” 4 

# Ibn Hauqal (p. 118) states that Ghazzah was the anti centre ot the 
people of al-Hijäz, in Syria; and that it was in this. dora fit ° Dinar inade 
his money in the days of the Ignorance. 

5 Bee Ibu Khallikän IL. 71. Agh-Shüf'i was born: AH. 150 cs, AU Ha 
lies buried in the lesser VE cemetery at Oià  Cairo noar Sora 
Mugattam. | “ef 

8 The great-grandfather of the Prophoi. Tho Häekimites io descen- 
dants of this Häghim. Häghim is said to be tho first who sppoik pd thé two 
annual carävans mentioned in the Qur'än evi.; one of which scb%bet in tho 
winter for Yaman, and the other in sammer for Sytin. See Lbn Hishäm, 
Life ef" Mohämmad, p. 87. 

7 Métb@ua Maïuma, the Port of Gaza. In the ffh oontury the port of 
Ghaëzah was a soparute town and vpiscopal see, under’ the title Conétailin 
or Limena Gaza. See Smitb's Dict. I. Y81b, and Quatiënière, ibid. p, 229. 
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—‘Asqalän (Agenlon),! is on the sen. A fine city, and strongy 


&arrisoned. Fruit is here in plenty,-especially that of the Bycr- 
more-tree? The groat mosque stands iu the market of thé cloth- 


merchants, and is paved throughout’ “rit marble. Tho city is 


beautiful, hallowed in its associations,8 bealthy, and ell-fortifie.:" 


The silk of this place is rengwned, its supplies are plentifal, and life 
there is pleasant. It also possesses pond markets, and excellent 
garrison posts. OQly its harbour is unsafe, its waters brackish, 
and the ear:d-Ay called Dalam is most hurtful.- -Yätah (Jaffa), leing 
on the sea, is but a small town, although the emporium of Palestine 
and the port of ar-Ramlah. It is protected by an imprognable 
fortress, with iron-plated gates. The sen-gate is wholly of iron. 
The mosque is pleasant to the eye, and overlooks thé sea The 
harbour is excollent.f—Arañf5 is smallor than Yäfah, but is 
strongly fortified and populous. There is here à beautiful pulpit, 
made in the first instance for the mosque of ar-Ramlah, but 
which being found too small was transferred to Arsüf—Qaisäriyyah 
(Cæsaren of Palestine)? On the const of the Greek (or Medi- 
terranean) Sea, there is no city more beautiful, nor any better 
filed with good things: plenty has its well-spring here, and useful 


“ . 


1 Twolve geographical miles N. of Gaza. This once important city, fre- 
queatly mentioned in the history of the crusades, is now a desolate heap of 
ruins. Jt was spoken of as the Bride of Syria, and was famons, according to 
Strabo, for the shallot (Allium Ascalonicum)., Sep Smith I. 230. 

2 At-Jumomaisz, the Jicus sycomorus, 

$ Ag tho residence of many of the Companions (8ee VYäqut III. 674), or 58 
one of the famous str mgholds of 1släm. 

+ Joppa, the Gregk ’lérrn, ‘lé, and Hebrew Japho. - The Phœnician 
original signifies an eminence” The modern town, the seaport of Jerueu- 
lem, is built on à rounded hilleck rising 100 feet above the shore. The 
orchards to the east of the city rover an area of 3 square miles. 

5 The natural unfitness of Jaffa for u haven is noticed by travellers of all 
timrs. The old harbour is possibiy the small bay south of the town, called 
Birkrt el Qamar (‘ Moonpool ”). 

6 On the coast botween Cæsearca and Joppa, upon the Nahr Arsäf, It was 
famous ip the time of the Crusudes, Lut is now a deserted ce Arsüf. 

«represents the ancient Apollonia. 

© 7 The Roman metropolis of Palestine, 80 miles north of Joppa. It was 
feunded by Herod, and named Cæsaria in hônour of Cæsar Auguatns. it. 
wB# colebrated for its hurbonr, and possessed many important buildinge. Its: 
site fr still marked by extensive ruins. During the crasading period Oæsarin 
was one of the chief posts of the invaders. 
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produots are on every hand. Its lands sre ‘excellent, and its. 
fruits delicious ; the town also is famous for its butfalo-milx and, 
its whits bread! To guard the city there is an. jripregnable 
ortrese, and withopt lies the well-populated ‘nbarb which the 
Mort protedts: The drinking-water of tbe iuhabitants is drawn 
from wel abd cisterns. The town has a fine mosque.—Näbuins 3 
lies among'fhe mountains. It abounds in olive-treer, and fhey 
even name it the ‘Little Damascus. Jt is situated in a valley 
lyiñg between two mountains, which shut in the town on eïther 
hand. Its market-place exterds from gate te gate, and 8 reond 
goes to the centre of, the town. Thé mosque is in thé midet of th 

city. Näbulus is fively paved and clean, and has througlié asbrenm 
of running water; Ms houses are built of stone ; and sonis-rérark- 

able mills are to be seen here.—Arihä (Jericho) # . This 1] thé city 
of the Giants,5 énd therein is the Gate of which God spake ünto 
the Children of Israel$ There grows in these pre rush indigo? 


L From M8, C. é 

8 Neapolis, commonly supposed to be identical with tie Sichem ü Shschem 
of the Old Testament. The Vale of Shechem or Näbnlus is a fertile and well 
watered side valley between Mount Gerizim (2,849 feel; on the south and 
bat (3,077 feet) on the north, Näbulus is still au important oitÿ, coniain- 
ing a population of abont 20,000 sonls, with considerable trada" Ignorant 
of the Greek origin of the name, Yäqüt (1V.728) makes it sompoial:of. two 
words, the Arabic n&b “ tooth,” and the Samaritan lus anrjent.” ‘Adcoding 
wo tho opinion he cites, the city was called the “Dragon'e l'ooth,” from % mon. 
ster serpent in a neighhouring valley, whose tooth was haug.on the city gate. 

8 Näbulus aboands with running streams, The traditions! Jawobs Well 
is 1} mile from the city, a the N.-E. base of Mcunt Gerizim, ue the 
Näbulus valley meete the broad upland plain of Mnkhua. 

# The ‘city of palm trees,” situated in a district cf est fartiity, 1e 
rich’ aud well cltivuted plain was irrigated by the wabgra Qf.tha-fountain of 
Elisha, aow atled “Ainu-s-Buljän, the Sultan’s Apriig. ha presebt village 
of Rihä or 'Arihé stands nearlÿ half-an-hour #onth. ose epring. It 
consists ouly of & group of. squalid hauts, , 

5 The gisut rade of the Amalikites who, i: is suid, were. fois ‘#00 $0 8,800 
yards În height ; thoir grapes were 80 large it required Érë plbuons bn ft a 
cluster, gnd the pomegranates were so large tbat five porsopgonll, get. Into 
de shell at bnco. Wherry'a Commentary, note on v. 18. À 

: 8 Qur'än v..25: ‘Enter ye upon them (the people: of Jexisho} “by the 
Gate of thé Dity, end when ye shall have entered by Me bre, ve shail éurely 
be victatious, 

7 Œ. Abu-l-Fid#” 11.16, ‘The ändigo-yielding plait” ‘éatiad Wasagh is 
‘here oultivated.”" 





and mänÿ pahis, aud the city possesses villages i ja the À 
{of the Jords), whose fields are watered from the sprit} 
The heat à Fericho is excessive,  Snakeseand scArpions. end | 

” The psople dre browa . 
and sw acthy “On the other hand, the water of Joÿiéh 
to be the ligbieët (and best) in all Isläm ; ! banauas d 
also datee-nod flowers of fragrant odour3—*A mmänt Tying on! 
the bordet.6f the “Desert, has round it many vilinges and ecrn- 
fields. The Balqé” + district, of which it is vae capital, is rich in 
grain and flouka,. Several streams ‘flow through the town,t and 
the miils are worked by the waters of there. * The city has a fiñe 
mosque nos the market-place, the court of which is ornamented 
with mosaid. Wé ‘have stated befcre that ‘Ammän has n ue 
somblarieé :6o - Vaikah. $ The Castle of Goliath is on the hilt oVér- 
hangitig %k@ city. In this city in the Tomb of Uriah, over: 
whichs, builé a. mosque. Here, likewise, is the Theatre of Solomon. 
Living: ubure ‘ie cheap, and fruit is plentiful. On the other hand, 
the Dore. of the place are illiterate, and the roads thither 
dificult. : 














1 Tte Waterarof the fountain of Elisha possessed almost miraculons pro- 
perties. {#suith II. 14a). l'he narrative of the healing of the waters by 
Eliha {3 Kings ii)is referred by Josephus (B, J. iv. 8, 8) to the copious 
foantain now called the Sultan's Spring. | 

3 Jexgho. was formerly celebrated for her roses (Cf. Ecclns. xxiv. 8) 
M8. Cadds : his town is the home of the Tiryägiyyah serpents, fromthe 
flesh of which, 'nsed therein, depends the excellence of the theriac LS 
Jerusalem. a + 

8 The chief dty cf the country of the Ammouites, called Rabbah, or 
Babbath (ie.:606. Anetropolis) of the children of Armmon. Its name 
Wé3 obangei to, hi adelphis by Ptolemy Philadelphus“ CS restored it, 
ssituated on bôth sides of a branch of fhe: 
day thé name of Nahr ‘Amman,, he c : 
jh are extensive and i npontoge The mont _— are 













Pr 


half of # Jordan, between the Arnon and the Jabbok (az- Re The: 
capital #f. 5e district was formerly ‘ Ammän ; but afterwards Hnsbüu (the 
ancient Hvghon) becme the capital, (See Abu-l-Fidà i. 6). à The land of 
the Monbités Ji the Séatriot now called Karak, . 

6 Whanee êha ‘desigration ! H oity of zrohqe (À Sam. xil. #7). 
, page 118. The resemblauèe:is. gridentiy not in the sitaation, 
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In tbe village of ar-Raqim,! which lies abont a farsakk distant 
from ‘Ammän, and on the border of the desert, ia a oavern witl? 
two trône large, one small—and tleÿ «any that he who 
enters by the larger is unable to leave by the smallér unless he 
bave with him a guide. In the caÿe are three tombs, concerning 
which Abu-l-Fadhi Muhammad ibn Mansür related to me the 
following tradition of the Prophet?:-— While three men once 
were walkieg together heavy rain overtook tHêm and druve them 
into a cavern of the mountain, And on a sudden there fell, from 
the mountain above, a rock*which blocked up tbe mouth of the 
cave, and behold tfey were shut in. ‘Thon one of them called to 
the others, saying, “ Now, mind ye pf such good deeds as ye have 
dou, and call on God thereby, heseeching Him, so that fgr sie 
sake thereof perchance He may cleave this rock before us. 
Then one of them cried aloud, saying, “O Lord! of a truth had 
not Ï my two parents who were old and feeble, besides my little 
oues? And I had to tend shcep to support them, and when 
L returued to them in the evening, I used to milk my ewes, 
and give first of the milk to my two parents, even before 
giving of it to my children. Now on a certain day I wan 
detained by the rain,$ and could not come to them until it 
was night, and I found my parents slumbering. Then Î 
milked the sheep, as was my wont, and J brought of the milk 
and came and stood near by unto them, but feared gwakiug 


1 The rock-hewn village of ar-Ragim was at one time identified with 
Petra, the capital city of the Nabatæans, now Wédy Mäsä. The lattor place, 
the Sela of the Old Testament, was in fact oalled by the matives Rekem 
(0p7 ), but as all writers agree in placing ar-Ragim close to ‘Amimän, its 
identification with Petra cannot be sustained. 

3 The autherities for this tradition axe: Abu-l-Fadhl Mohammad ibn 
Mansür; Abü Bakr Ibn Said; Al-Fadtil ibn Hamoñd (al-Khabri),—from 
Ebabr, a small town uear Shirëz: author of Al-Muenaüu.l-Kabir, Yäqjt II. 
399.—{8a‘d) Ibn Abi Maryam,=Abi Mohammad Said ibnu-l-Hakam al. 
Hafigh al-Misri, A.H. 144-224, (Saqütis Husnu.i-Muhädharah, 1. 169) ; Iemä‘il 
ibn Tbräbim iba ‘Ugbah; Nüf', (the MaulG or freedman of Ibn ‘Uma r, 
Nawäri, p, 589); ‘Abdu-Iläh ibn “Umar (ibou- 1-Khattib, Nawauwï, pn 857), : 


3 The text Las 3jæ" “hit sb, which gives no satisfactorÿy sensé. Al- 
Baidhäwi, in his Commentary, Sérau- d Eobf, chexvi, relates the satme'story 
ré he ns 4 wie, L'wvos detained by rain, 
Sentiment of the text. Thp text should 







in a elightiy different way. Her: 
which gives as a olue to a prof é 
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ee from thoir yslecp; and further, I was to give.of üb. 

t# the childreg'hefere setting it before x ‘elthough the. 
children, in feuÿb, wore in distress for want thereof. *And 
thus 1 remmined waiting till the breaking #fe.the dawn. Now; 
gince thou knowest well how I did this thi for lovéë of Thee, 
so therefore now cause this rock to elétve before us, that 
through the same we may percsive the sky.” Then God 
caused a cleft to splétin the rock, and chrongh it they perceived 
the sky. ‘Jl'hen tlie second one cried aloud, and said, “O0 Lord! 
was there not the daughter of my nncle, whom I loved as 
passionntely ñs man cuu love? And when I gought to possess 
her, she would refuse herself tu me saying, that I should bring 
he: à hundred picces of gold. ‘Thun Ï made effort to collect 
those hundred pieces, and brought chem to her. But even as 
I was vu the point of possessing her, she crie aloud, and said, ‘O 
sorvaut of God, feux Ein! and Freak not the Seal (of: virginity), 
except in lawfnlness.” So [ rose up from her. And now, verily, 
as Thon knowest that I did evonu this for love of Theo, 80 
therefore cleave unuto us again à portion of this rock.” And 
God did cloave thereof r further cleft. Then the last mun 
cried aloud, and suid, “ O Lord! did I not hire a serving man 
for the customary portion ouf rice. And when his task was 
accomplished, he said to me, ‘Now give to me my due.” 
Anu J gavo to him his due; but he would not receivo it, 
and degpised it. Thon I ceased not to use the same for 
sowing till by its producc I Lecame possessed of cattle, and of a 
neat-herd siavo. And after long time he crue to me and 
said, ‘Fear God! and oppress me not; but give to me my 
due” And I, answvring him, said, ‘Go thou, then, to these 


. cattle and their herdsmun and receive them” Said he again, 


+ 


“Fear God! and mock me not’ And 1 auswered him, ‘ Verily 
TI mock fthee not, aud do thou take these cattle and their 
herdgman.” And at last he took them and went his way. Ant 
now, since Thou kuowest how TI did this thing for leve of 
Thee, do Thou cause what of this rock remaiueth to be cleït 
before ue” Then God caused the whole of it to become 


. cleft befôre them.” 


In the District of Palestine there are many liée. villuges, 
having ench of them their ownemosques; and the same are 
wore ‘populous and flourishing. than most of the chiof cities 
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of the Arabian Peninsala, They aro well-known places; but 
since they neither attain to the renown of powerful éitiap 
as shch, nor, on the other hand, are of the insignificance 
of merc hamlets—lying in thoir degree, as it were, between 
the two—%o is it the more incumbent on us to make specinl 
mention of their names, añd describe thoir positions Among 
such are the following: Ludd (Lydda), ! which lies about à 
ile from ar-Ramlah. Thore is hero a: Great Mosque, in 
which àre wont. to assemble great numbers of the people from 
the capital (Ar-Ramlab),. and from the villages round. In 
Lydda; too, is that wonderful Churoh, at the gate of which 
Christ will slay the Anti-Christ® Kafar-Säb&$ a largo 
plade with a mosque, lyiug on tho high road (from ar-Ramlah} 
to Damasdus. ‘Agir a large village, possessing ‘a finu 
inosque. Its inhabitants are ronch given Lo good works. The 
bread here is not to be surpassed for quality. The village 
les on the kigh voad (from ar-Ramlah) to Makkah.—-Yabnä,t 
with its bonutiful mosque. From this place come the excellent 
figs known as ‘the Damascene.” ‘Amawasô which is said to 
have been in ancient days the capital of the province, but 


“1 Lydda, called by tho classioal writers Diospolis, fe situatod in the 
great plain of Sharon, not more than two miles distant from Ramlah on the 
sorth. Tho ruins of the Crusalerk” oathedral of St. Geotge, which probably 
#tood on the site of the older church, are still extant. Lydda was renownn 
eg tbe burial placo of the head of St, Geurge, who according to 8om@ avconnts 
was put to doath at this city. The connection of St. George and the Dragon 
with Lydda has not improbably given rise to the Mubammadan belief that 
üd-Dujjal, or Anticbrist, will be slain by Jogus at tho gate of Ludd. 

$ Conceruing ad-Dajjaf, or Antichrist, as known to Mubamtnadan theoiogy, 
sec Sales Prelininary Discourse, Soc. 4, ë 

8 The Anvipatris of Herod the Gront was built on tho site of this city 
which afterwards regained its ancient name. Ît was aituated in a well- 
wuterod and richly-woodod plain, near the western hilla of the const of Palor 
tise, and lay nbout three hours north of Jafts. The modern village of Kafar- 
Sibè does not show any traces of tho former city. See Smith I. 147. 

$ The Ekron of Joshua xiii. 4. | 

“The Biblical Jabneh, and the Iamnin of classical geographers. It 
was an inland city, but had its Majumn, or naval arsenal, .It tas situatol 
betweu: Joppa and Azotus, and was about 12 Roma milus from Lydda. 
The ruins now called Yebna are situated on the west side of Wädy Räbin, 
an hour distant from the sea, Smith II. 8. : 

8 Or ‘Anvwäs (Emmaus), the Nfbopolis of classic times. It was situa- 
ted on the rigät hénd, or uorth, üf the road from Jerusalem bu Juffa, 22" Roman 
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thob th: ant a thorofvom, going nearer to the 


be, am ruore iatg the plain, on account of thé wells}.for &he 
‘village lies en the skixt of the hill country. Kafar-Shliëm,! is one 
qf the visages cf the District of Cæsarea. It is very large eud 


177. 


populous,. ad hus & mosque. It lies en he high road (from 


.ar-Remlsb nerthwanle). Along the sea-cosst of the capitel 


(Ar-Ramlah} pre. Waïch-stations (Ribat), from which ths 
sammons te arws is given. The war-ships* end the galleys of 
the Gresk: coms into these ports, hringins æahonrd ef them 
the caprires tahon from the Muslins; these thoy offer for 
rausom—thres Îor tbe hunâred dinärs. And în rach of these 
stations these uro mou who know the Greek tongue, for they have 
missions #6 the Grecks, and trade with them in provisious of all 
kinds. At tko stations, whonover a Greck vessel apperrs, thoy 
give the alerm by üghting a bencon on the towcr of ihe station 
if it be night, or, it il be day, by making a great smoke. From 
every Waich-atatiors on the coast np to the capital {Ar-Ramlah) 
are built, at intervals, high towers, in each of which is stationed 
a Company of man. Às soon as thoy perceive «he beagan on 
the tower of the .coast Station, the mon af the next tower above 
it kindle their: own, and then on, ouc after another; #0 that 
hardly is ao hour elapsed before the trumpots aro sounding in 
the capital, aud drams are beating’ from the city tower, calling 
the peopl down te that Watch-station by the sen; and they 
hurrÿ out in force, with their arms, and the young men of the 
ville;;es yrather together. Then the ransoming bogius. One pri- 
soner will ha given. in exchange for another, or money aud jewels 
will be ocre ; autil at length all the prisoners who are in tho 
Greck sbips las béen set free. And the Watch-stations of this 
District xrkere this ansoming of captives takes place are: Ghaz- 
zah, Maimës, ‘Asgulän, Mähüz- (the Port of) Azdüd, Mähüz- (the 
Port of) Yabua,* Yäfah and Arsüf. 


miles from the former city. The Emmaus of St. Luke Jay abont eight or ten 
wiles from this vity, Smith [, 824. 
1 Placed by Yiqué GY. 288) at four Jarsukhe from Owsarea, Lotweon 
‘this city sud "Wébulas ‘Li appears to be the modern Ra’su-l-‘Ain.  * 
8 Ghalandiyét frou tha Grouk xeAdvBor, 


8 %he Port of Agulus, the Aramaio word # Mähüz"” sigoifying, like L 


“ Mejoma,” purius or “anale, Azdüd is the Ashdoû of Scriptnre, sitnated be. 


tween Askelon sud Jamnia, south of the latter. Fe modern village of Pda, Ée 


occapies the te of he mnoiont towu, 
# The Port &t dammiia, between Joppa aud art Smith II, 8. 
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Sugbar.!—The people of the. ‘pro. neighbouring districts 
calb'tho town JE (that is, ‘Hell’}s and à native of Joru: 
salem wtiting f Pro to his friends, #pce addressed his letter 
“Ft the lower Saqgar (Hell) to “tééupper Paradise” And 
verily this is à country that is dendly tothe stranger, for 
its water is execrable; and he who-should find that. the Angel 
of Death delays for him, let him come here, for “n'all Islèm 
1 know not of any place to equat ft'iu evil climate. TI havo 
seen: other pestilontial lands, but none so bad as this. Its 
people are black-skinned and thickiget. Its waters are hot, and 
the place is even‘ like hell. On the other hand, its commercial 
prosperity makes of it a little Jiasrah, and its trade is very 
lücrative. The town stands on the shore of the Overturned 
Lake, (the Deud Sea), and is in truth the remnant of the 
Citiéé ‘of Lot, being the one that war spared by reason that 
ita j habitants knew nothing of their abominations. The moun- 
tains rise up near by the town.—Ma’äb# lies in the moun- 
taine. The district guand has manv villages, where grow almond 
tréés and vines. It borders on the desert. Mu’tah # is one of 
its villages, Her are the tumbs of sa‘far #t-Tayyär (the Klyer),? 





+ 


1 The Zoar of criptnre. This emall town, to which Lot escaped from 
the burning of Bodom, is gitnated at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Yâqüt describes it under tho name of Zughar (11. 933). 

3 See above, page 26 note 4, 

3 Arof Moab,the elsssical Areopolis, situated on the sonth side of 
the river Arnon. Ar-Monb and Kir-Moab (Karak) were the capitals of the 
kingdotn of the Moabites. Tlonee the former has been identified by most 
writers with Rabbath-Moab, althonyh the moderr: gite of Rabbah is further 
south, about halfway between Karak and the Mujiü {Arnon). 

4 Placed by Abn-l-Fida” (II. 4) al less than a day’x journey from Karak, 
in tho Balqgä”. Mu’tab was tho sceuc of the first campaiga of the Muglima 
againet the Greeks, 2 e., the Arabe who were subject to the Greek empire. 
One of tho envoys of Muhammad having heën geized and behexded ‘in the 
Baluë”, an army was directed against them, wbirh was however entirely 
defeated. This took place ir the eighth year of the ILijra CNE 629), 
before tho couquest of Mooca. 

6 Ab ‘Abdi-llah Ja‘far ibn Abi Tüälib al-Iaghimi, the brother of ‘Ali 
and the Prophet’s consin. Ja‘far fell bravely at the battle of Mu’täh, AH. #. 
Having lost both arms in the battle, he was furnished in paradise with à 
pair of wings, with which he flies with the angelsin heaven. Honce his 
sorname is a{-Tayyär, or the Flyer.  Ja‘far was ten years older thar 
“Ali. 


.* 
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and ‘Abda-fHañ : 
‘on the border: of da and al-Hijäz. - :Æhoy préservé. here 
the Proÿhete Maxflif and also à trenty given by hit and 
written nn akin.é— Wah 5 stands on an arm of the Chiau ‘Sen. 
It is » considerable and flourishing city, possessing many palm 
trees, agË fsh in plenty.e It is ühe port of Palstine and the 
ne al-Hijés. The commen people call it Ailah, but 


tho tre Aüah lies ncar by it and is now in ruins, This is the. 


place of which God--mag He be exaited—has said: ‘ Ernquire of 
them ronce- aivp the village that was situate on the sea.’ © Mad- 
gro (Midi: this town in reality is withfn the borders of 


à pah.1-SAdhrah is an ontlying, town: 


the Hijér ; for the Arab peninsula includes all that is bordeted by | 


the sea, and Madyan fes in this tract, Here may be seen the 


: , 4 & 

L fAbda-Hal fon Rawühab, of tue Ansär. He was a post of repnte, and a 
bravo leader. Le cormmanded at the battle of Mu'tah, after the fallisf Zaid 
ibn Harithah and Ja‘ar, nvd was slain in the battle, A.IL, 8. Nawawi; pe 340. 

# Acoording êe Abn-l-Fid# (11. 24) Adbrub and Ma’üb are the mg prin- 
cipal éovne in Jnhalo-gl.SBarñt (Monnt Beir). Yäqüt (L. 394) says Adhroh, 
and not Dümato.l-Jandu! was the meeting-place of the arbitrators between 
“AM end Muäwiyah. At less than n mile from it is the village al-Jarbÿ’, 
with which its same is often cougisd. Adbrub is the ‘Adru’ of Ptolemy. 
Mr. ©, Doughty, who viaited the ruins of the city, says they lie about eleven 
tailes north of Ma‘än ‘ 

$ This oloak was givun by Makammad to Yabanna (John), son of Ru’bab, 
the lordof Aileb, vrho visited him at Tabük, during the expedition against 
the Grecks in the minth yenr of the Hijra. See Yäqüt, I, 428. The oloek 
prenervoë by the Sultous as a relio ambng tho paraphernalia of the cali- 
phate is that nragerteG by Muhammad to the poet Ka‘b ibn Zuhair. It was 
purchassd «of the £unilyot Ka‘b by the caliph Mu'iwiyah, aud from him 
desceuded to all succsseoi to the throne of the calipha. In “ Pie de Ma- 
homet,"* by Lamairesse and Dujerrio, II. 265 and noto, it is stated that the 
Ailah élonk is the ons preserved by the Ottoman Sultans, and that it was 
purchased by Abu-l.‘Abbés as-Safäb from the heirs of Yuhanna. 

% Road the text of this treaty in Lamairesse and Dujarric's Vie de 
Mahomet. 11, 256. The original will be found in Jbn Hishäm’s Life of 
Mabarmimed LI, 062, ‘ 

£ Aüahor Waïab, as already stated, is the Scripturel Elath and the 
Aclana of” classical wrilers, sitnated on the sea-shore, a lictle to*the north 
of tha modern 4%aba. : 

€ Qur'än VIL 168. 

Ÿ A city of the Midianites, situated abogt balf-wuy down ‘the n 
const.of the Elanitie gl. Itis identified as fhe modern Midyan, identical 
witk the Modiana of Pidlemy. Bee Smith IL. 854b. 
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atome which Moses removed who ie gare water to o the Aecks of 
de 1 Water ere: is-eban@ast.. In this town the weights’ 
and measurptand the customs of the inbabitants, are those of 
Syrie. Syria, al-Hijäz, and Egypt dispato between them as to 
à provincé belongs Wailah—even as is the case with regard 
to ‘Abbädän—but it is more properly included in Syria, since ite 
wreïghtssad measures au fhe customs of its 8 people are those of 
that province. Further, as before. stated, it is tbe port of Pales. 
tine, from which the merchants”"sail to sea. Tabük3 is 8 small 
the Mosquo of the Prophet.ô the blessing 
with him. 










PACISTECAL ACOODNT OF THIS PROVINO. é 

. The CLuaTs of Syria ‘is temperate, oxcept in that portion 
which lies in the centre region of the province, between ash- 
Sharät (Mount Seir) and al-Hüälah (the Waters of Merom); and 
this is the hot country where grow the indigo plant, the banana, 
and tbe palm. One day when I was staying in Jericho, the phy- 
fician Ghawsän said to me, ‘Soest thon this valley?’ (that is, 
the. Ghaur). ‘Yes, T answer:d And, he continned: ‘It ox- 
tends from hence as far as tie Hijäz, and thence throngh al. 
Yamämah to ‘Umän and,Hajar; thence passing up by al-Basrah 
and Bagh5d towgrds thé, left (west) of al-Mausil, it reacbes to ar- 

gqah, and it is .#lwayë a Way of heat and of palm-trags. 

re. coldest place in Syria is Ba‘abakk and the country 
“round. Itis a popular saying in tkis conntry that ‘it was” 4#ked 
of the Cold, “ where shall we fnd thec ? ”” “ In the Balqä”,” it said. 
“ But if we meet thee. mot there P”  “ Ba‘labakk is my perme- 
ngnt home,” Cold rejoinod.” Now Syria is a land of blessing, a 
éuntry of cheapness, abounding in fruits, and peopled by holy 
men Theupper province, which is near fhe dominions of the 
Groeks, is richer in strooans and fruits, and the climate of it is 
coldér; vai the lower. province äs more févonred and is pleasanter 


* ÿr 

1 See Qar'än XEVIN. 24, Wherry's Commentary [IL 258, Aa on 
* verse 24 | 

4. . À.clebrated PA midway betwcen Medina and Hiaèue It is 

now one ns tbe principal stations on the pilgrim rond betwoeu Syria and the 

Hjés. Ë 

” She mosque foanded by Noa at Fe See Ibo Bighäün’e 

Life of Mohammad TL. 907, u 
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in climate, and'ita fruits more Ingglpis 44 is also pro nbonidifié 
én palm tres. In the whole Éd ere is nq:Fiver capable 
being navigated, except over th#* . Men of loarnin, 
to meët ith in Syria ; non-lfselims are namerous, “4 
are lepers, The preachers afe held in no kind of ‘eonsidaration, 
Saruaritans are found sctied in all tho country from Palestin# 
up to the province Yônnd T'iberims ; bnt you wil! meet wifi 
neither Magians ner Sabæans. [u regard to srLnon ee 
the péople of Syria are, for the most part, &rtlodox, being à se 
who hold by Authority and ‘Traditign. The people of Mberins, 
however, with haïf the population of Nébults gnd Qsdas, au: he 
greater number of tho men ofséämmin, are Si ha TES 
Mu'tavilites herelfave no power wlhâtever, gnd they këep ther- 
selves concealed. There is à community of the Karrämiteeat 
Jerusalem, who possess cloisters anû houses of assmiibly, Of 
those who follow the schools o: Mälik and Dä&’üd nôfÿ aro te bé 
met within Syria. The disciples of al-Ansë‘i hold their plate 
of assembly in the mosque of Damascus, Ju éxterual practices of 
religion, the people of Syria formerly kept to the rule ef. 
the Traditionists. The legists are followers of asb-Sbsñt. La 
nearly everv city and town there are disciplos of Abü Hanifah, 
and often tho Qädhis (or Judges) are of this school. ‘If it be 
asked of me :—Why do you not say« that tbe external practice» of 
religion are carried ont after the rule of esb-Shä8'i, hou $hé: 
leadingedoctors there are all of his school ? Ÿ ‘answer ::—Thaf 
this is the saying of one who cannot observe na distigitidi 
for, of the Shäfi‘ite ritual, is the reciting aloud of the ‘ Bismiligh. ”" 
and the repetition at the Tawn-prayer of the text callod * Quunñt. 
Now, we of Syria, en the contrary, only make use of this prayer 
during the duys of the latter half of the mouth of Ramadhän, in 
the Salätu-l-Witr. Aud other practices besides, which the peopl#: 
of Syria do not make use of, and of which thoy disapproye. 
Was it not seen how, when, at Tiberias, the Governor of fyris 
commanded this reciting aloud of the ‘ Bismilläh,' that the ppaple 
complained against his tyranny even to Käfür the Ikhshidité,! ati 
&æ 

1 Al‘Tkhshid is the title borne by the rulers of the province of 
Farghänah in Transoxiune. In A.H. 327, it was conferred by the-calipl 
ar-Lädhi on Mohammuu ibn Tughj, Goveruor cf Egypt, who was éesoended” 
{rom them. Al-IKhshid was the founder of à dynasty in Raypt, NON. 
lasted from A.B, 323-368 (A.D. 985-089). On. his desil iu 334, he ‘was 
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etowed atter disapproval of his deed ? At the present day 
however, the external practices of religion are after the ritua]. 
of the*Fatimites ; and we shall explain these, please God, with 
other of their peculiar customs when we come to the chapter on 
the countries of the West. The ReaDiNa system most in vogue is 
that of Abü ‘A mr, except only in Damascus, where no one may act 
as Leader of Prayer in the mosque except he read according to 
the system of Ibn ‘Amir, this being the best known to the people 
and the one preferred by them. The systein of reading instituted 
by al-Kisñ'i, further, is much. in vogue throughont the province 
of Syria, indeed they make use of all the sevon Readiugs, and are 
diligent in their study of them. 

Coumerce.—The trade of Syria fs profitable. From Palestine 
come olive-oil, Qufiain,l. raisins, tbe carcb-fruit,8 stuffs of Mixx! 
silk and cotton, svap and kerchiefs. From Jerusalem come 
vheescs, cotton, the celebrated raisins of the species known as 
‘Ainûni and Düri,$ excellent apples, bunanas — which same is à 
fruit of tho form of a cucumber, but. tho skin peels off aud the 
interior is not unlike the water-melon, only finer flavoured and 
more luscious, —alse pine-uuts of the kind called ‘ Quraish- Bite,” 
and its equal is mot to be fonnd elsewhore ; further—mirrors, 
lamp-jars, and needles. From Jericho, excellent indigo.$ From 
S'ughar and Baïisün, indigo and dates. From ‘Ammän, grain, larmbs 
and honey. From Tiberias, carpet stuffs, paper and cloth. From 
Qudus, clothes of the stuff called * Muuayyar * and ‘ Bal‘ist "7 aud 
ropes. From Tyre come sugar, glass bondr and glass vesset: 
both cut aud blowu. From Mu’äb, almond kernels. From Baisär, 


saoceeñded by his two sons Abu-l-Qësim Avüjur, who died in 349. aud Abu-t- 
Hasan ‘Ali. The actual ruler, however, was their vizir Käfür, à black 
eunuck who on the death of SAIS in 355, sueceodidi to 1ho throne of his former 
master. He ruled with grent ability, and diod in 347 (A.D. 968), 

1 A kind of small Syrian fig, from the Greek xérra:or. 

8 Kkurnäb. The carob or locust tree ; ceratoniu siiqua. 

8 "The ‘Ainüni and Düri raisins are fromthe grapes grown rouud the villages 
of Bait ‘Aiuün and Dürah, lying respectively fo the uorth and west of 
Hebron. . 

* From MS. C. 

5 ‘The seeds of the Pinus picea. 

6 An-Nil, tho Jndigofera tinctorir. 

7 The Munayyar is u cloth of doublé woof, celebrated for its durgpilit y 
Gf the stuff culled Bal'isi, uo accouut is ubtainable. 
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rice, From Domascus come all these : dlive-dil ‘fresh prœust, 181 
êhe ‘ Bal‘isi ” cloth, brocsde, oil of violet of an inferior quatitz, 
brass vessels, paper, nnts, driel figs and raisins. From‘ o 
cotion, -iothes, alkali, and the red ocre called ‘el-Maghrab. 1 
Ba‘labakk produces the sweetment of dried figs:called ‘ Malban.# 
The Quttain fgs of ar-Rumlah, its omphacine ail, its white bread 
and its veils are unequalled ; alss the quinces of Jerusulem, its 
pine-nuts called “Qaraish-Bite,’ its ‘Ainüni and Düri raisins, its 
Theriaca, its calamint and its rosaries. And further, know that 
within the Province of Palestine may be found gathered together 
six-and-thirty products that are not found thns united in azy 
other land. Of these the firet seven are found in Palestine 
alone; the following seven aré very “are inofther countries ; and 
the rémaining two-and-twenty, though only found thus all to. 
gether iu this province, are for th: most part, found associated 
racre or less in other countries. Now the first seven are the pine- 
nute called ‘Quraish-Bite, the Quince, the ‘Ainünÿ and the Düri 
raisins, the Käfüri plum, the fig called as-Sibä‘i, and tbe Damas- 
cene fig. The next seven are the Colocasia.$ the Sycamore,* the 
Carobf or St. John's Bread (Looust Troc), the Artichoke,$ the Lotus. 
fruit or Jujube,T the Sugar-cane, and the Syrian apple. And the 
remaining twenty-two are the fresh dates aud olives, the citron, 
the indigo plant and Elecampane,$ the vrauge, the mandrake, the 
Nabq fruit,ll the nut, the almond, the asparagus,!3 the banana, 15 
the snmach,t* the cabbage,!f the truffle,!$ the lupin,l? and the 


1 The wineral called Rubrica sinopica. (Sontheimer). 
$ A awoctmeat of fig -paste, pressed into the form of small bricks. 
8 Quaiqés, Culncasia. N.O. Ararem. [Morace®, 
4 Jummaiz, Syromorus antiquorum, the ‘ Sycanore” of the Bible, N.0. 
$ Hburn&b, Ceratonie siliquu. N.0. Legaminoste. 
6 ‘Akküb, Synara ecolymus. N.0. Composit:r.. 
«1 ‘Unmäb, Zisyphus jujuba. N,0. Rhamnacetr. 
8 Utreÿÿ, Citrus medica. N.0. Aurantiaceæ. 
9 Räsan, the Inula helenium. N.O. Compoitæ. 
10 Lufféh, the frait of Mandragora oficinalis. NO. Solanacet. 
1 The fruit of the Sidr tree, the Zisyphur lotus, NO. Ehemnooeæ, 
18 Halyän, Ÿho Asparagus oficinalis. N.0. Liliaceæ. 
18 Maus, fruit of the banana-tree, or musa paradisiaca N.0, Musaceæ. 
18 Bummég, the Raus ceriariu. NO, Angoardiaces,,, 
15 Karanb, or Kurnub, the Brassica oleracea. N.0, Crucifersæ. 
16 Kars’at, the Tuberg cibarium N.0. Fangi. 
17 Tirmis, the Lupinue térmés N.@. Legaminosæ. 
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early prurie called “at-Tari” ; also snow, buffalo-milk, the honey- 
comb, the ‘Asimi grape and the Tamri- (or date-) fig. Further 
there is the preserve called Qubbaït ;! you find in truth the like of 
‘itin name elsewhere, but of a different flavour, The Lettucer is 
found as well, but is reckoned as a mere pot-herb except at 
al-Ahwäz, where it attains to a luxurignt growth. At al-Basrah, 
too, the lettuce is held as apart from the more common vegetables. 

The measures and weights of Syria are theëe : 

Measvees or Capacrrr. The people of ar-Ramlah make use of 
the gaf, the waibuh, the makkük, and the kaïlajah: The kaïlajah 
contains about 1? sas. The makkäk equals 3 kaïlajahs. The 
waibah is 2 makküks. The qafiz® is 4 waibahs. The people of 
Jerusalem make use exelusively of the mudy* which contains 
two-thirds ef a gefiz ; and of the qabb.f which equals a quarter of 
the mudy ; and they do not use the makkük, except in the official 
fiscal measurements. În ‘Ammän the mudy equnls 6 kaila- 
jahs ; their gaftz is the half of £he kuilajak, and by this measure they 
sell their olives aud quétaix figs. In Tyre the yafiz is the same as 
the muly of Jerusalem, and the kailajah here equals the sa, At 
Damascus the ghirärih soutains 15 Palestine gafiz$ MEASURES OF 


1 A spocies of sweetmeat made will Careb-sngar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuits. : 

8 Æhass, the Lactuca sativa. NO. Compositæ, 

& From a comparison of the measures of the different provinces, À will be 
seen that the qafiz varices in capacity. The qafi: mensures of ‘Irëq and 
Mesopotamis, however, are identical ; for although they are statod to have con- 
taiued 6 and 4 makkäk: respectively (see Glossary, p. 341), yet as the makkük of 
‘Iräq contained 10 rafls only, wherras that of Mesopotamia contained 16, they 
both held the same quantity, namely 60 rafls. ° 

4 The name of this measure is taken from the Latin modius, the principa: 
dry measure of the Romaus. It contained uearly iwo bushels English. 

5 This is the Hebrew ‘ cab” which contained a quart and a third. Yn Greek, 
tou, we have KdBos. The qabb was equal to neuriy two gallons English, : 

8 The following are the Syrian measures, with their approximate value 
reduced to the English system : 


Kailajah se ses à … 1 gallon. 

Mukkük jee Fa 8 gallons. 

Waibah A , + 8 gallonsfortof a pal 
Qafiz de É , 8 bushels, 

Jerusalem Mudy… ue HS 


»  Qabb … DE …  &bushel. 
‘Ammun Mudy … …. ne à 
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Wear. In Syria, from Hims to al-Jifär,t the ratk are of-six 182 
Aundred (dirhans of weight), with certain variations ; the heaviest 
being the rat! of ‘Akkä (Acre), and the lightest that of. Damascus. 
The ägiyyah® (ounce) varios from 50 down to 40 and odd, and 
every ragt contains 12 äqiyyah, except only at Qinnasrin, where 
it is two-thirds of this The weight of the coinage in Syria, is : 
approximuately the same overywhere, the dirham should weigh 60 
grains, the grain (habbah) being the grain of barley-cem. The 
dänag should weigh 10 es and the dên&r 24 qiräts, the qirdé * 
being the equivalent of 3} barleg-corns. 

Cosiows peculiar to Syria. In the Syrian rosques they koep 
the lamps always lighted, 9nd suapeul them by chains as at 
Maëkah. In the chief towa of evory province, in the great 
mosquée, is À treasnre chamber supported upou pillars. Between 
the main buüding of the mosque and the cnclosure ar doors with 
the excoption of Jericho; nor da we find a court paved with 
pebbles excupt in the mosque of Tabariyyah. The minarets are 
square, and the roofs of the main buildings of tbe mosques are 
gabled in the centre; also, at all the mosque gates, and in the 
market places, are places set apart for the ablution. 1t is the 
custom to he scated betwocn every two faslimah (salutations) ef 
tho faräwth prayorsÿ; aud some persons perform one rak‘ah only 
for the witr prayeret, although in past times they used to per- 
form threc rak'æhs for the said prayors. In my day Abü Ishôq 
al-Marwazit (à ec, of Marw) issacd an injunction in consequence 


‘Amumên Qafiz sui wa .… à bushel. 
Tyrian Qatic, st ee … 2 bahols, 
FA Kaïlajah su a 0 pints, 
Damascene (Gbhirärah 2 … 4$ bashels. 


L'That district of Egypt which adjoins Syrin. 

4 Tho #rigyah is the Grack (üyyla, or ouncu, In Syria, it wonld contain 
about 5} English ounces, the cominou rafl being about 6 lb. 

8 These additional prayers of Ramadhän consist of twenty or morc rak'abs, 
according to different perauasions ; and ure repeated between the ‘ashà* 
prayers ang the tif. They are so called becanso the performer geste after 
each tarwihah, % hich consists of fonr rak‘ahs and two laslimahn CRAosn 
$ee De Sacy’s Chrest. Ar., sec. ed., i, 187.8. 

# The prayers, of uneven nuraber, performed immediately after the ‘ashë 
prayers, or a any lime in the night. They generally consiat of three rak’ahs. 


5 À Penowned doctor of the Shafi'ite school ; he died in A. H., 340% A, D, 951 
and is buried in Cuiro, Nawawi, p. 650. 
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. of wbich theÿ separaled (the ivitr from the éarduià) at er :salem. 
At euch éarwihah, on the rising of the Imäm, the exîer caliing to 
. préyer adds the words, ‘God have mercy vpos ÿor“ In 
Jerusalem these prayers consist of six {arwikahe, The pronchers 
in this province are only tellers of stories; but the fellosars of 
Abü Hanifah have in tho Agsä Mosque an assemkfy nace for 
preaching, and they preach, reading from à volume, 54 4e 140 the 
Karrämites in their cloisters. It was the enstom after the M riday 
prayers that the guards shoald proclaim aloud the croit, | 1'bere is 
no god but God)! The jnrisconsults koïd their agserut {isa buiwoen 
the #wô day-prayers, and between the two eveniny arvvct:. amil 
the Qur'är readers likewise hold-thoir sittinge ir {le (rent 
Mosques. Of Christian feasts that are observed alsa hy 1h: M'islims 









of Syria, by which also they determine tho seasonx © ti: Year, 
are the following : Easter, about the time of Na:rÿs: Peniecost 
at the time of heat; the Nativity at the time of 511: hu enst 


of St. Barbâta! in the rainy season—and the penji Have a pro- 
verb, which says, ‘ When St. Barbära’s Fenst conivs road, then 
the mason’s flute may sound’, meaning that he. :::; tua sit 
quietly at home; the Feaxt of the Kalends,—4ur au, ne of 
their proverbs is,‘ When the Kalends como, keep warm nnû stay 
183 st home':—the Feast of the Crose,s at the time of the #rape 
harvest and the Feast of Lyddat at seed time. l'he montbs 
in use in Syrir are the («olar months) of the Greeks: natmely, 
Tishrin first and second (October and November}, Kanün 
first and second (December aud January), Shubät (Fcbruury), 
. Adbär (March), Naisän (April), Ayyär (May), Aaxirän (June), 
Tammüz (July), Âb (August), and Aïlñl {Septomtxr), - You 
seldom meet in En with any doctor of the law oies 





1 The Feast of At. tas was celebrated cn he ath üs # Kinin 1, 
(Decémber). 

.. 8The first day of Känün IT, (January) wasthe Day of the Kajondà, ‘On 
this day,’ says Albirüni (Chronology, p: 238), ‘the Obristian uhildsen sssem- 
ble an go round through the honses, crying with the highest vhice au some 
sort of melody “ Calendas” Therefore they receive in evory dope 
to est and à cup of wine Lo drink, 

8 The Feast of the Cross was celebratéd on the 18th Ai eptente ï by 
Nestorian Obristians, e ou the 14th by other CHFANE Aria, 
Chronology, p. 307. 

: 6 The Feast of Lydéa. is tho Poast of: St. George. It to jt om the 
28rd of Naisän (April). 


hegstical doctrines, or avy Muslim who hokds a writership; excèpt 
*osty at Tiberias, which has always been a nursërÿ. remis. The. 
scribes here in Syris, as is the case ini Egypt, ‘aré Be, 
for'the Moslims relyingon their native knowledge ôf thé Aribio 
tongue do not trouble to study it as foreignere do. When sttent- 
ing the assembly of the Chief of the Qädhis at Baghdäd, E “used 
to be ashamed at the blunders he made in speaking. However, 
this is not regarde as a blemish. The majority of the cambists, 
the dyers. bankers, and tauners of this province are Jews; while: 
the physicians and the scribes are generally Christians.: -I4 Pay 
here be said that in five of the countries of lHläm five fensts have 
special celebrity namely: Rgmadhän,! at Makkah; the-Nighé of 
the Khatmuh? at the Agsä Mosque ; he two Fenstsô in Isqiliyyæh 
(Sicäÿ) ; the Day of ‘Arafah# at Sbirëz; and Friday in Baghdäd. 
In addition to these tbe middle night of the month of Sha‘bänt 
at Jerusalem, and tho Day cf tbe ‘Ashür& $ at Makkah'aré 
kept with great observance. The Syrians tako pride in their 


i The month of obligaiory fasting, during which the mosques, spocially 
at Macea, present à festive appearancc at nights, 

3 Khctmah. completion. Tn the month of Ramadhän, portions of the Quri än 
are recited every night during the largwïh prayers. The roecitation is 80 
arranged that the whole of the Qur‘än ig usually finished on the 27th night: of 
tie month (that is, the night preceding the 27th day), which is called 
u Lailatu-1-Qedr”—the Nigbt of Power, or of the Divine decres. On this 

. night, the Qur'än is eoid io have been sont down to Muhammad. 8e Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, p. 478. 

8 Al-‘Tdu-s.Saghir (the Minor Festival), or ‘Idu-1-Fitr, on the expiration 9 
€he fast of Ramadhän, and Al.‘Idu-1-Kabir (the Great Festival) or ‘Tdu.].Adhba 
which commencez on the tenth of Dbu-l-Hijjah, the month of pilgrimage. 
The £rst of theso festivals lasis tbree days, and the second, three or four days. 
Thoy are both observed with public prayer and generut rejnicing: The 
festivities with which they are cclebrated are done in cape ae 
Egyptiaus, pp. 479 and 487. ! 

‘ 4 The day of the great pilgrimage on ‘Arafät is the Sth of the month a, 

Dho-l-Hijjah. tn 

6 See a description of the night of the Middle.of Sbetbir à in Liste Modern 
Égyptisns p. 411, This night is held in great rèverencé by ‘the Mualins, «s 
the period when the destiny of every living man is fixed for the emauibg 
year. Itis the Lailatu-l- Baré'ab, or Night of en io dre mercy is 
acoorded to sinuers. 6 Ne 

© 8Thé tenth day: of Muherram, held sat où many accounts. It ia th 
saniversary of martyrdom of al-Hussin, the Prophel’s grandson. . Lens daé 
cribes the customs peculiar to this day in his Médern Egyptians, p.438, *!: 
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dress. Both learned and simple wear the sida’! and they do pot 
wear shoes in summer-time, but only single-soled sandals. Their* 
graves are in the form of mounds: the mournors walk behind 
the bier, end they draw forth the body gently from the bier 
(head-foremost) to the grave. They procced to the burial-ground 
for the three days after a person’s death, in order to complete 
the reading af:the Qur’än. The Syrians wear their rain-eloaks 
thrown open ; si thoir failasäns are not hollowed (at the neck). 
"In ar-Reglah the chief merchants ride Egyptian asses, with 
saddles, and it is only Amir and Chiefs who ride horses. It ie 
only inbabitants oftthe villages and tho scribes who wear thc 
“durrä‘ah 3 The clothing of the peagantry in the villages round 
Jerusalem and Nâbulus consists of a single Æis4’ only without 
drawers. The ovens are generally of the kind called ‘furn”’; but 
the peasantry have fäbüns, which are small ovens made in the 
ground, and lined with pebbles. A fire of dried dung is lighted 
around and abovo this, and when the oven is red-hot, the loavor 
are placed upon the pebbles. There are in Syria many cooks 
shops, where dishes of lentils and bais@r# are sold. They also 
fry in oil, beans that have already spronted, frét baïling them. 
These are sold for cating with olives. They also sält the Lupin 
and eat it frequently. From tMÿ Carob bean they mako a sweet. 
184 ment, which is called qubbait ; while that made from the sugar 
cane is known as näfif. During the winter-time they, make 
‘Zaläbigah”* of pastry, without cross-bars. In the majority of. 
the above customs the Egyptians are at one with the Syrians, but 
in some few only do the people of al-‘Iräq and Aqür resemble them. 
There are iron mines in the mountains abave, Bairüt, and near 
Aleppo is found excellent red earth culled Maghrahé That 
which is found at ‘Ammäu, is of inferior quality. Throughout 


1 The ridé’ is a mantle or cloak. (Dozy, p. 62, foot-nuta 2), 
3 Durrë ‘ah. A woollen (or linen) garment opening in front ‘and buttoner 
“(Dozy, p. 177). Kisd’ is a kind of mantle or cloak enveloping the body, it is 

also called «Las Haik. (Doxy, p. 889). 

8 The baisär or faisér is a dish consistiog of beans cooked in hpney and 
milk, end generally eaten with megt, 

4 Zaläbiyah. A kind of sweel pastry (called in Indian bazars jalebi). 

5 This ie the mincral called Kubrica Sinopica ; it is made usa-af by the 
druggists in the conçootion of epbvific, being specially employed, in tbe 

rater, and as a remiedy in cases of liver disease, It is noticed by Diosañides. 
, e Strange). See also Sontheimer’s Ibn Baitär, Part II, p. 522. 


2e pm there are met with mountains of a reddish adiour 
‘nf & sait rock known as ‘ Samagah? (red sandstous). The 
; Le sonntains are formed of what is called Hawwérab’ {or 
chaik} it is moderately hard, aud they use it A nbiterusting 
Perl fnd for plastering the terracs-roofs of'@äie houses. In 
. Falr-ius there are quarrigs of white stone; and at Bait-Jibril is a 
#ew# of maarble. Tnthe Ghaur distriéha are mines of aulphur, 
‘ar sher like minérals; and from the Dend Sedtsalt i in powder is 
ééhained. The best honoy is that from Jernsalem, and from Jabal 
Am; where thebees sack {he thyme. ‘he finest quality of 
the sauce called Muri! is that whish is made 8t Jericho. 
Horv Praces.--We have mentioned most of these in the opening 
pusvraph relating to this province; were we to locate them all 
: sur bouk would be iuordinutely long. I will only mention that 
.#ho greater number of them are in the neïighbourhood of Jerusalem ; 
‘they occur in less number throughout Palestine, and are still 
more.are in the Jordan Province. WATER, in Syria, is on the 
hole excellent. That found at Bäniyäs, however, is purgative 
avi thé water of Tyre is constipating. At Baisän the water is 
hexvy (and bad), while God prescrve us from that of Sughar. The 
watue Gf Baïitu-r-Räm$ is utterly bad, but nowhere will you 
fiuc liphter (and better) water äban at Jericho. The water of 
ar Ramilah is easy of digestion, but that of Näbulus is rough. Tu 
PDumage ‘us and Jerusalem the water is the least rough, and the air 
ia foust humid. There are numerous rivers in this province, which 
flow into the Meditèrranean Sea, with the exception of the Baradä 
which flows below the city of Damascus, and waters that distrint 
Sfter diriding into numerous branches. It curves round the 
aurth quarter of the city and then separates into two stream, 
idne of which flows tomards the desert and becomes a lake,* while the 


















: The Muri sauce is a pickle made with certain fish or meat set in salt 
watér. Ït has medicinal properties, noted by Galen, Dioscurides, and Rhazes, 
as* was known under the name of Garom or Muria. One Al-Häfdh calls 
it the “ J’earl of Condimenta.” (Le Strange.) Sontheimer II, p. £t4. | 

3 Haïtuu-Rüra, or according to Yaqut (I. 777) Bait Rämob, was à 
wol-kugwn village situated between the Ghaur, or the Jordan ‘valley, and 
el-Huly&, at à distance of 12 miles from Jemicho. The ruins known :nn 
ÆherksteliRam probably mark the site of thin village. ô 

Æ Thy'%bana of Scripture. See Sraith’s Diet, of G. and R. Geo. 1, Ta, 3 

: "à "he small lake formed by the overflow of tbe rs and the Phege. ie ! 
Situstod below the city, and is called Bahr-el. Mori. “ 





othée flows ‘domnwards into the Jordan. The river. Jordan low 
dowr from its souree above Bäniyäs, snd formsa lake over egairist 
Qadas ; ‘thence again, descending to Tiberias, it traverses ‘the 

0.0 thât name, and descending throngh the valleys of the 
de falls into the Overturned Lake, This lake is .excessively 
salt, wild, perverse, and fœtid, set among he mountains, but free 
from huge waves. The Greek Ses (the Mediterranean) bounds 
Syxis on the west; the China Sen (the Bed Sea, and Gulf of 
-Akaba) touches its southern shore. Over against Tyre lies the 
Islaud of Quhrug (Cyprus), saïd to be twelvs days’ journey round, 
It is full of populeus cities, and offers the Muslims many ad- 
vantages in their trade thither, by reason of the gront quantitics 
of merchandise, stuffs, and 0048, nie it produces. It belonge 
to whoever is strong enough to hold it. It lies at the distance of 
a day’s and night’s sail across the sea, and from thence to the 
eountry of Rüm is a similar distance, 

185 Among tbe marvellous siglits of the Province of Syria; there is 
at Jerusalem, withont the city, a cavern of hugo sise. According 
to what Ï have heard from learned men, und have also read ir 
books, it leads into the place where the people of Moses i are 
entombed. This I do not believe, but that it is merely u stone 
quarry. li has passages leading from it, along which one may gu 
with torches. 

Between Palestine and the Hijäz, that is between ar-Ranlah 
rud Wailah, 3 are the stones with which the people of Lot were 
stoned. They lie along the Road of the Pilgrims, are striped, ss 
both large and small. 

Near Tiberias are boiling springs, which supply mort of the hoi 
baths of that town. A conduit leads to each bath from the springs, 
and.the steam of the water hents the whole building, whereby 
there is no need of artificial fiviug. {n an vater chamber they set 
cold water, that it may be mixed in suitable proportion with 
the hot by those who wish to bathe, and this water also serves in 
the place for the ablution, Within this district are other hot 





ï FE “ . # 
1 Possibly referring to Korah. Ses the Qnr'in (rxviii. 76-81, xxix. 38). 
8 From M8. C. In the words of the Qur'än (xi.-82), these atoriss were 
marked, “ that is, as some suppose, stroaked with wbite and red,.or hayiog 
eome other :peonliar matk to distingaish them from ordinary stones, The 
vommot. opinion is that eoch #bone had tbe pamne.of the person who wæs:is 
be killed by it writteu thereon,. ke Wherry’e Commentary, Vol. II, p.868 ». 





Driops, which are eniled al Hammah! (ch bal Waters). 
To, who suffer from itch, or nloer, or fistula; or any. other dim 
ease, come to bathe here during three days, and fhen after: the: 
buthe in the water of another spring, which is colds whérèupéu, 
by the mercy of God, they become curod. £ have heard tliëpecple. 
of Tiberias relate that all around these springs, down to the.finie 
of Aristotle, there «were several bath-houses, each for tha éüre 
of a separate disease, nnd thoce who werc afficted thereby and 
bathed here were cured. Aristotle, however, requested the king 
of thaï time to havé these bath-honses depslished, lest men. 
should become independent of physicians. This account appenrt 
to me to be authentic, for this reason that it is inoumbent upon 
every-sick person who bathes here now to bathe in every part of. 
the water, so that he may light on lus particular healing place. 

The Lake of Sugbar (the Dead Sca) is à marvellous place, for 
the River Jordan and the Etivez of the Sharât both pour into it, 
without, however, changing its lovel8 It is said that à mnn does, 
uot sink easily in its waters$ The waters of this Lake, admin. 
istered as a clyster, are a cure for many disorders. They hold n 
feast-day in the month of Ab (August), où which the young. 


1 The medicinal hot springs of Tiberiag are called by Josephus Æmmaus, 
a name which he interprets to mean “warm baths.' FEmmaus is probably 
identical with the Hebrew Hammoth, in Arabic Hammah. Josephus places 
these springs in the immediate neighbourhooë of Tiberias. But a reference 
to Yäqüt (111. 509), shows that the celebrated hot springa and baihs of 
Tiberias are not those outside the town, bat at some distance from it, in & 
valley east of a village culled al-Hasainiyyah. These arc accounted among 
the wonders of the world, and they donbtless represent the hot springs and 
baths of Gadarn, which were celebrated in ancient times, aud reckoued 
second only to those of Baiæ, and with which none other could be compared 
(Smith I. 928). Gadaya, atihe present day On Keixa, is sitnated in the 
mountains on the east side of the valley of the Jordan, about 6 miles 8..É, 
by E. of the sea of Galilee, and to the south of the river Furmäk, the 
Hieromax of Pliny (Ibid. 1.922b). The springs burat furth from the roots 
of the mountain on which the city is built, and are to this day resorurvi to by 
sick persons pi 

3 This is due to the rapid evaporation of the water of thin lake. The 
River of Sharût is the river Armon, which in summer is slmost dried up : 
is very considerable in the r&iny sesson. 

8 This etatoment ia confltmcd by the expeiiments of modern italia. 
The dehaity and baoyancy of the waters is sob that it is hepésaibile s to: Papi 
init. Cf, Smith LI, 5850, ‘ #ii 
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people and thosé who are smitten with sickness, have: recütfrse, 
thither,” In the mountains of .the Sbarät (Edom, or Morint Beir)" 
also, there are hot springs, or Hammah. 

. In Palestine, during the eummer time, every night whèn ‘the 
séath wind is blowing, dew falls in such quantities that the ee 
of the Aqsä Mosqne run with water. . ° 

‘ The vane at Hims is a Talisman, called Ab Riyak, which Was 

. made 88 a protection against scorpions! For whoever takes clay 
and presses it thereon, obtaïins,a cure for his sting, by God’s permis- 
sion; and the virtue isin the imprint of the figure not in the 
clay.$ The cities of Solomon (upon whom be peave), notably 
Ba‘labakk and Tadmur, are of the Wonders of Syrin, The Dome 
of the Rock, the Mosque of Damascus, and the Harbours of: Tyre 
and Acre aré others, 

The situation of Syria is very plensing. The country may be 
divided into four belts. The First Belt is that on the border of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is level country, made up of firm 
sand with patches of composite soil. Of towns situated herein 
are ar-Ramlah, and also all the cities of the sea-coast. The 
Second Belt is the mountain-country, well wooded and studded 
with villages, amidst springs and cultivated fields. Of the 
towns that are situated in this part are: Bait Jibril, Jerusalem, 
Näbulus, al-Lajjün, Käbnl, Qadas, Al-Biqä‘ and Antäkiyah. 
The Third Belt is that of the valleys of the Ghaur, whexcin are 
found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well cultiva- 
ted fields, and indigo. Among the towns in this part are Wailah, 
Tabük, Sughar, Arihä', Baisän, Tabariyyah and Bäniyäs. The 
Fourth Belt is that bordering on the Desort. The mountains 
here are high and bleak, skirting the Dosert. The district has 
many villages, with springs of water, and proves of trees. 
Of the towns therein are Ma’äb, ‘Ammän, Adhri‘ät, Damascus. 
Hims, Tadmur and Aleppo. The sacred mountnius, 5 such 28, the 


-i floe ébors, Text, p. 166. . ‘ 

4 Ms. Cadds : There is also a Talismau in the Holy city gaine the biio 
of’ serpents ;»nd behind the pulpit of the Great Mosque,. there is a white 
stone, on which Nature has insoribed the words “ Muñammad is the Apost! 
of God. Another stone has this inscriptiou : In the name of God, the Merci ul, 
tha Compassionate. (Cf. Albirüni’s Chrowoloyy, Sachau, p. 294.) 

: 8 Reading ÀLali} or Alelà/t Cf. p. 188 1. 10 of the text, where te word 
di A! is used in connection with these mountains. 
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Mount of Olives., the hills of Siddiqñ, of the Lebanon, and of 
“al-Lokkän, and the ‘“ Navel of the Holy Land, * are among tsè 
mounteins which overbang the coast. 

Now va a certain day Î was present at the assembly cf A4 
Muhammad aLMESIt the chief Doctor of Law at Maisäbür, 
whither the jurisprudists iad come for discussion. Abu.l- Enitham 
was askod whether he could give the proof that it was permis. 
sible to perform the tayammur: with chalk (Nürah). Ho basod 
his argument upon the known saying of the Prophet-—pence and 
blessing be upon him—" Thon, O God, hast made for mo the earth 
as à place of prayer and also as a means of pürification, ” meaning 
thcreby soil of all kinds. Rstorted the questioner, ‘ Nay,. but the 
soil qf the plain alone is intended, and not that-of the mountain.” 
Then the discussion and altercation became loud and 1ong, and 
they pridéd themsclves où their words. Thor [ said, speaking. to 
Abü Dbarr ibn Hamdän, wlo was one of the noisiest of the 
disputants— How are you to refute à man who advances it as 
his opinion that the proof required is tbe very one given by this 
learued jurisconsult (ie. Abu-l-Haïtham); for has not God 
Himself-—may He be exalted-—said “ Enter ye the Holy Land ;”’! 
and is not tlie same à mountainous country ? ” However, Ahü 
Dharr bogan to argue sophistically, bringing forward matters 
that in no way refuted the roasoning ; and the jurisprudist Sabl 
ibnu-s-Su‘lüki, added, ‘ What is said is this “Enter ye the land,” 
not ‘“ Go ye up into the mountains” But here the discussion was 
drepped. Now if anyone say to me, why should it not be said 
that the gate (throngh which the Ieraelites were to enter the 
Holy Land) was at Jericho and God ordered them to euter thereby, 
aud Jericho boing in the Ghaut and not in the monntains, then, 
in that case, that which the Imäm, the son of the Imäm (Sabl 
ibnu-s-Su‘lüki), breught forward was the truth ; then my answer 
to him will be twofold. The first of them will be on the lino of 
aaswers given in jurisprudence, namely, that the Holy Land is a 
mountainons country, this is undoubted ; and Jericho liæ in the 
plains below, and is counte among its dependencies. Now the 
verse. of which we are speaking, clewly refers to Al-Gnds (the 
Holy City), which is Jerusalem, and which is in point of fat 
situated in the mountains ; it docs not sbier to such of the ontlying 
towns as are in the plain or the valleys @f the Ghaur. 1, however, 

1 Qur’än, v. C7 a 
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it be agserted that the verse has reference 40 the City of éhè 
Giants, -6hat is Jericho, which tey were commänded to entor;* 
in that case the reference would be both to the entering into the 
Holy Land, and the entering also into the said éity (of Jericho) ; 
while, âécording to your interpretation, the application of the 
verse is restricted to the mountaiu-country alone ; and the more 
eitended signification we can give to the Qur’än, the better ; 
then'T. reply that God—may His name be exalted and glorified — 
‘has olearly expressed the view I have taken, in the following 
Words : “ And we gave as an inheritance unto the people who had 
boën wenk, the eastern quarters of the earth, and the western 
qühtters thereof which we had blest,”! for both the plains of 
Palestine and its mountains are included in this saying, Therefore 
the words of the Israelites, ‘ Verily, therein is a people wbo are 
Giants, 3% must be interpreted as meaning in the vicinitytof the 
Holy ‘Land. My second answer will be topographical. Inas- 
much as the children of Israel were commanded to make their 
entry into Al-Quds (the Holy City) while the Giants were in 
Jericho, which saure lies in the valley of the Ghnur, hetween 
the mouutain-country and the Dead Bea, and sceing that it 
is not possible for it to be argned that the Israelites were com- 
manded to journcy by sea; then there remains no other way 
for them to have entered the Lund except by way of the moun- 
tains, as in fact they did, for they entered the Holy Land, from 
below Al-Balqä’ and crossed over the Jordan to Jericho. More- 
over, whoever advances this proposition is reduced to one of two 
conclusious: either he must hold that the Israelites were com- 
manded not to enter the mountains of the Holy City, or ho 
must afärm that thc mountains of Jerusalem and of Al-Balqä' 
forra no part of the Holy ‘Land. Anyone who holds either of 
these two opinions cannot be seriousiy argued with. Now the 
juvispradist Abü Dharr, when I put him in this dilemma, 
said, ia answer to me: ‘Yes, but you yourself van never 
have wntered the Holy City, for had you done 50 you would have 
known that it lies in & plain, and ‘not among the mountains.’ 
. However, Ar-Ra’is Abü-Muhammad chocked him, and said: He 
comes from there. ; 


. À Qur'an, vii, 138. 
“R Qur’än, v. 25. 
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“4 have benrd my maternal uncle, ‘ Abdu-llah : ibun-cb-Showvia) 
‘relate that a certain Snltan having « mind to take possession ‘of 
Dair Shamvwil,! which is a village lying about s farsakk from Jern: 
salém, ry0ke to the owner thereof, saying, * Describe to me thy 
country. And the man answered him: ‘My village—may God 
give thoc aid—is near to the heavens, lying far above tho low- 
lands: poor in soft herbage, rich in oats: hard indeed must you 
labour and poor thé retarn for your toil; weeds flourish in abun. 
dance, and what almouds there are are bittrr. You sow a bushel,» 
you rcap a büshel and even then tlie grain you sow is better than 
its produce. And the Sultan cried : ‘ Be off with you; L'Il have 

none of your village.’ æ 
Now, as regards the holy mountains of Syria, they are be 
foll € Jabal Zaitä (the Mount of Olives), which. overhangs 
the H ÿ City; and we have already made mention thoreof.—Jabal 
Siddiqë, whioh lies between Tyre, Qadas, Bäniyäs and Saidä. Hore 
may be seen the Tomb of Siddiqä.5 with a mosque in its vicinity, 
in honéur of which, a festival is held on the middle day of the 
month of Sha‘bän when great numbers of the people of these towns 
make a pilgrimage to the Tomb, and the Deputy of the Sultan 
is also present. It so happoned that once when 1 was sojourniug 
in this pert of the country, the middlo of Sha‘bänfell on a Friday, 
and I preached before the congregation at the invitation of the 
Qädbhi Abu-l-Qäsim ibnu-l-‘Abbäs. In my sermor 1 urged them 
to restore this mosque, which they did, and built also a pulpit 
thcrein. One of the siories I have hoard them tell, isthrt when a 
dog in pursuit of any wild animæel comes to the boundaries of this 
Sanctuary, he stops short ; and there are other stories told of æ 
like kind. Jabal Lubnän:is & continuation of Jabal Siddiqs. ‘It 
ebounds in trees, and in fruits which are common property. There 
are also to be found insignificant springs of water, where a number 
of devotees have made for themselves houses of straw. They live 
o1 those common land fruits, and earn money by cutting what 


L'The present Neby Samuwil, a amall hamlet of mud hovels, north of Jerusalem. 
This village is un 8 very high and commanding bill, aud is said to be identical 
with Samuel's native city, Ramethaim Sophim. Smith II. 6918. 


$ Bending La dy O8 a lu M inatead of af pi «et M 
Un dat which does not give any sense at all. 

5 Yäqüt éalls the village where the Tomb of Biddiq, the sou of the ER 
Sälib, is situated Agh-Shajarah (Vol. III. 260}. 
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4 Folie ‘teûs;" antaio miles, and other: ue, 
plants, which they carry.into ho towis for salé. Thoit shire 
‘have. much éeüressed of late.—Sabetu-l-Jaulan, lying over against. 
“ba Lebanon in the direction of Dathnsons, as we have stated. 
"or it was that I. met Abà Isbägal-Ballati, with his forty eom- 
paniona,:all of them dressed in wagllen gsrments. These people 
bave a mosque în wbiôk they sesemble for prayer. 1 found Abü 
‘ Ishäq to be & very fearaed and pions jurisconsult of the sect of 
+ Poufyäiu-th-Thauri. . 1 losrned that they feed ôn acorn#e fruit 
: #hat is of theisize of the date,‘but bitter. It is-split in half, and 
sweétened. It is ten ground ina millé Tlére ‘is also found a 
species of wild barley, which those pegple mix with the acorn-meni. 
Jabal Lukäri. —# his is the most: péptilous mountairf res on ei 
Syria, also the largest in ares and thé mostvich in fruit‘tré 
thé prosent day, however, all this’ country is in the 1 Re 
ärmevians. Tarsus lies beyond these er and A tiot 
‘où'this side of them. 
… The Govennwexr of Syria.—This is in the hands of tho Raler of 
ÆBgypt. Saifu-d-Daulah had formerly obtained possession of the 
torthern portion of the country. Taxes are light in Syria, with 
tho exception of those levied on the caravanserais, which are op- 
pressive, as we have mentioned in our account of the Holy City. 
The property tax (called Himäyah) is heavy. That of the Province 
of Qinnasrin and al-‘Awäsim amounts to 360,006 Diugrs. This: of 
the Jordan Province is 170,000 Dinärs. An: Palestine it is 255.000 
Dinäre; aud from tbe Damascus Province amféunts to 400,000 
Dinärs and a few thonsands more. In Ibn Kburdädhbab’a Book 
- T have seen it set down that the State Land Tax (Kbaräj) of tbe 
Qinnasrin Province was 400,000 Dinürs ; that of the Ilimg Pro- 
“vinde ‘340,000 Dinärs; from the Jordan Province 350,000 Binärs : 
and from the Province of Palestine 500,000 Dinürs. 
. In jte length Syria goes from. Midyan of Su aib up to.the 









1 The Éañdo Donas, 

:$ Heuce the surname Al-Ballüji, 

# Ms. C rends ‘It is bitter, but they nouk it in water til if becomes 
sweet. Then aftor drying it they grind it and make bread of it.” 

Or Lukkëem, called also Sabal Rikkisr, Fornerly, this naîte of Lukkür 
extended not-only to the whole--of Anéi-Lebanon, but also to the chain of 
æmgunlains anciently cälled Atasugs. See Gvog. d’ Aboutf ILÿn.4 » 

b This paragraph is from Mo. © 





Se PR Ar, CES se 
Frentier of tue Cireeks, and' is. 
“brendth.of-the Province “portion: ue + | 
the “Hijer is narrow,. wbile towards the Sorthera Frontier he 
widens in extent, | e - : " ‘ 
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DISTANCES asso à THE HIGH ROADS, 


From Halnb tô Bälis is 2 duys.! Lion 
From Halab to Qinnasrin is 1 day. + 
And it is the same t6 Al-Athärib# | 
.. From Halab to Manbij is 2 dâys. 1. 
. From Halab to Antäkiyah is 5 daÿr. | 
‘nom Antäkiyah to al- Lädhiaiyyah is 3 days. 
Manbij to the ne ates is 1 stage. 
in üsiyah is 1 stage. 
hence to Ya‘âth5 is 1 stage, 
l'hence to Ba‘labakk is : à stage. 
Thence to az-Zabadäni is 1 siage. 
Thence to Damascus is 1 stago. 
From Hims to Shamsint is 1 stage. 


. 






1 From a roferonce to above, p. 161, il will be seen that Al-Muquddesi 
bas not assigned any definite length to the atnge or march (Markalah). It is 
gomotimes 6 or 7 farsakhs or more ; sometimes more than, 1Q Jarsakks, and dt. 
may ovèn be less than 6. He ordinarily compates the marhalah, however, ab 
between 6 and 7 farsakks, or taking the farsakh at from se to 4 ci us mile, 
about 25 English miles. 

8 Yäqüt writes (I. 114) that Al-Athärib is the name of à AULROE 
fortress between Aleppo aud Antioch, at abont 3 farsakhs from the former. 
The fortress had already fallen in ruins at the time he wrote. He further, 
states tbat at the foot of the hill on which the fortress was situated, there. is: 
a village called, after the fort, Al-Athärib. 

. 8 Cailled by Qudämuh Z'ath. This is the road from Hims to Damaeous 
through the Biqä' orCoelesyris, The distances in miles according to Qudémah 
are as follows : from Hins to Jüsiyah 13 M.--Ya‘äth 20 M.—Ra‘lahakk 8 Mr 
eud thence to Damasdus, turning on ‘He left to n mountain called Fur 
60 M. É re 

* Called by Quéimuh Shamsinu-sh- Shaar. The distances ii aies PA 
as follows: from Hims to Shamsin 18 M. ri 22 M. —an-Nabt Wà. M. — 
al-Qotayyifnh 20 M.—Damascus 24 M.  . 

. QGäri is written in Yäqüt Qirah. He snys. ii is 20 called tro being iéosted 
ds a tmall detached mountain, such a mountginheing called in Arnbio gârah, 
The village is wholly inhabited by Chbristfans. .It is large and possessen 

: is 5 
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. Thence to Qära is 1 stage. 
+ Thenoe to an-Nabk is 1 stage, 
Thenos to al-Qutayyifah is 1 stage. 
Therce to Damasous is 1 stage. 
From Hims to Salamiyyah is 1 stage. 
Thence to al-Qastall is 2 stages. . 
.Thence to ad-Darrä‘ah the same. : 
Thence to ar-Rusäfah is the same, 
Thence to ar “Ragga i is ÿ a marob, 
From Hims to Hamâät is 1 ie 
: Thence to Shaizar is l stage. 
Thence to Kafar-Täb® is l stage. 
se 
several running eprings, alongside of which they : cultivate. TL ï ar 
Robinson in his map marks Qära asthe ancient Charn, 

An-Nabk is described by Yäqüt (TV. 739) as a plrasant village à in the die- 
trict of Dhätu-db-Dhakhô’ir, between Hims and Damancna, Ti poses » 
spring remarkable for its coolness in summer and the aweptfieus are impids 
of its waters. 

Al-Qutayyifah is beyond Thaniyyatu-L. L'oëb (a hit. « ie the campnign 
of Damnsons), for those coming from the direction nf Hims, and is aumatec 
on tbe edge of the desert. Yäqüt (IV. 144). RORRne saarke it 28 ne “gite 
of Thelseæ. É 

+ Yaqüt (IV. 95) says that al. Qastal i is the name of "a" lee or'ê | aa 
between HimsandDamascus, Abu-l-Fidä’ also cites itns the eee of g region. 
It is incladed in the district called al-‘Awügim. # 

Ad-Darrä‘ab is evidently a corrapt resding for és Zarriah, high is the 
name of several places in Syria and elsewhere. Le han: débeh (p. 28: 
has the right reading. “ 

. Ar-Ragäfnh is generally known as Rusäfat- Hishäm, és rires beon foutii- 
A0 rather restored by the Umayyad Saliph Hiskäm fin “Abii.] LMalik. It 
is sitnate in the desert, opposite to Raqqah, and af. où day'a Journey west. sf 
the Enphrates, Yäqüt 11.784 Abul-l-Fids', IL, 4 

The distances in miles betwesn these places n178 àa follows : £ Éfirne tr 
Salemiyyah 24 M.—al-Qastal 30 M.—eas-Zarrs'ah 36 4, “r-Rositah MI nr 
ar-Rôdaoh 24 M. 

. &: n the district of Apameis, situsted on the Orétèt wiiich Son 2 ane 
uorth of it. M. Guyard is mistaken in identifying Bhairgg < v 
Cæsaren Philippi, see Geog-d’Aboulf, II. 39 n 5,. ‘Æhmisat: 
its beagtifül hydraulice machines. a 

# Aswslltomnine waterless desert, where :{ be uit. 
pots for exportation. The distances along the rou 
as follows: Himy to Hümäh 96 M.—Shaizar 9 Cterib M For 
Qinnasrin to Halab the distance is only twelve mitéé, 
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":Thoïé to Qinnasrin is it étage: 

… Théñoo to Halub is 1 stage. ci + 
ti is S two«days" journoy from Damaseus to eit! ier of the follow. . 
ng-dowr., namely, Ba‘labakk, Taräbulus, Bairût, Saidô, Bâniyäs, - 
Haurän, Al-Bathaniyyah aud Aëbri ät. 

From Damaseus to the furthest limit of the Ghütah (the fertile 
ee surronnding the city) or to Bar se is in either case 1 stage. 

Érom Damascus to al-}Cuswuhl is 2 bar ids, où 6 uriles. * 

T'hence t Jäshin is 1 nee 
Thence to Fiq is the sanre. 
Thence to Tiberins is L hard. 
From Bänivas to Qadus or te. Jubb Yüsnf Sr Pit} is in 
esthur, care 2 burids. 
éd Bairub to Saïidà, or Lo Torabalus is 1n either erre 1 stage. 
© From Tiberins to al-Luijün, or to either gubh Yüsuf, Baisän, 
‘Aqabat Afiqé al-fashsh, or Kafur Kalüé is iu every case 1 stage. 
Froro T'iberius to Adhrtat! or to Qadus is } stage. 
From ‘Aqabat Afiq to Nawa is 1 stage. 
And theuce to Damasons 15 L stage. 
From Jubb Yüsuf to Bäniyäs is 1 stage. 
From al-Lajjün to Qalansuwal is L stage, 
Thouce to ar-Rawlah is L stage. 


$ 





L The distances in miles are as follows: Tumasous to al-Kugwab 12 M. : 
Jäsim 24 M.-Fiq 24 M.—Tabariyyal B M. : 

Al-Kaswab acrording to Vagür (TV. 275) is Lhe first station on the rond : 
from Damascus to Egypt. Jasim is the birthpinee of the ceicbrated pot 
Abü Tammäm, author of the Humäsah.  F5q or Afiy is the nncicut Apheca, 
near the Lako of 'liberins. 

3 See Yäqüt 11.18. Phe woil into which Joscrh's brothers threw him, 
«ituated acrording to some near tha greater Jordau (tho npper Jordan, 
betwoen Bahr Huleh and the sea of Tiberias), between Büuiyäs and T'iberins, 
at 12 miles” distance from the fatter, fron: Lie direction: vf Damascas. Orkhers 
8Ry that it was beitweon Näbulus and onc of its villages called Sinjil. 

8 A Jlong pass of about two miles leadiug over the mountains from . 
Mourân to al-Ghaur, 1.4, the Valley of the Jordan. The village of Afiq or 
Apheon is at the head of the pass from the side of Haurän. Ses Yäqit T. 832 

* This is the village called by Qudämah Kafar-Lailé, which he, places 
. sta distance of 15 miles from Tibs ias. Abu-l-Fidé' (11.28 n 3) bus à village 
by the name of Kafarf. which 1 PRE in Wadi Kon'än, at 12 miles from 
. Jubb Yüsuf.. #0 
5 This and the following three distäneas are takew from Ms. C. 

8 Yadüt IV. 167. Qudëmah places ‘it at 20 miles from al-Lajjän ‘ébd 
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Or if you prefer, you can go from at-Lari:: to aîné S£bäeby 
the port rond in 1 march, and thence tn ar. fins  } vach “ 
© From Baisän to Ta‘äsirl is 2 barïds, there à: Faiguiu: i8 tbe 

same, and thence to Jerusalem is 1 starre. a ‘ 


From Jubb Yüsuf to Qaryatu-lUyünÿ is Z iugr-x. 
Thence to al-Qar‘ün is l stage. 
Theuce to ‘Ainu-l-Jarré is 1 sage. * 4 
Thence to Ba‘labakk is 1 stage. À Le 
This route goes by the name of Tariqu-l- MA he tie rad of 
Ladders.” FA” 
Fron al-Jashgh to Sür is 1 stage. de 
From Sür to Said is l stage.  * 
From Sür to Qadas, or to Majd Salam,* is © 9 bar à atul from 
Majd Salam to Bäniyäs is 2 barids. 
From Tiberias to ‘Akkâ is 2 stages. 
From either Näbulus, or Qadas, or Saidä, ar &ür, to ‘he J'abal 
Lubnän (Lebanon Mountains), is in every case about | aan. 
From ‘Akkà to Sür, or from ‘Akkä to al- Kaueob,s is in ench 


case 1 stage. 
From ar-Ramlah to either Jerusalem, or Fait Jibril, or ‘Asgalän 


24 from ar-Ramlah, on the Wädi ‘Arâ. Qelanaawah is still oxtant. £: 
Quatremère, Hist, des Suit. Mam., p. 258. According to Le Strange jt ocoupies 
the site of the Castle of Plans of the Crusading agi: 

1 Ta‘äsir has been suggested as the possible site of Jirzah, #nce the 
capital of Israel (Joëhna xii. 24). It is marked in K. Fe Map of Palestine 
(Be) as Teyaasir, and is there said to be the ancient Asher. | 

8 In Qudämah it is callod al-‘Uyün (the anciont ii, tow Teil Dibbin: 
The distances in miles along this road in Qadämi: üre us foflrwg: Fi 
Ba‘labakk to ‘Ainu-l-Jarr 20 M.; al-Qar‘ün, a stnti mat the his" ef 
valley, 15 M.; thence, passing through the village of al-T'y., bé Éafarlauà 
. M.; Tabariyyah 15 M. 

8 ‘Aiou-l-Jarr is uow contractod into ‘Anjsr EAhorlf [5 7 ou &). 1 
is situated in the Biqü‘ plain, and has in its nsighhourhond prent vain ‘ 
hewn stones, which have been suggested as the sit of ile muriant towr :* 
Cbalcis rad Belum. See Smith’s D of G. and R. Gsug. 1. D98k. 

# The Mss. have Majd Salam as above, which is avidontly à migéranrenitr 
tion for Majdal Salam. In the map of van de Velde there appenfa naar le: 
place a Mejdel Selim, situated to the east ef the rütuf of Solbn #Kharbit 
Selim). Sprenger proposes Masjid Salam. ne 

5 Ms. O. According to M. de Goeje this prébatiÿ Hits the pre 
sent Tell Keniseh, a short distance, nerth of ‘Ath, on Uhe shores of tht 
Mediterranean. 
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or gs-Sukkariyyab,! or Ghazzah, or to Kafar S&bâ, bj:tho post. 
*road, is in each case L stage. 

From ar-Ramilah to Näbulus, or to Kafar Salläm, or to Masjid 
Ibrähim$ or to Arihà’, is iu every case 1 stage. : 

From ar-Ramiah to Yäfah, orto al-Muhüz,f or to Ârsüf or to 
Azdüd, or to Rafab# is in euxch case 1 stagre. 

From Jerusalem to either Bai£ Jibril, or Masjid Ibrähim, or the 
Jordan River, ia in bvery case 1 stage. 

From Jerusalem to Näbuius is 1 march ; and from Jerusalem to 
AribA’ 15 2 burids. ° 

Prora ‘Asqalän to Yäfah, or to Rafah is in each case 1 stage.f 

From Ghazzah to Bait Jibil, or to Àzdüd, or vo Rafab, is in 
urery rase 1 stage. | 

From Masjid Ibrähin to Qäwas is 1 stage, and thence to Sughar 
is 1 stage. | 

From Kafar Bab to Qalausuwah is L stage.i 

From the Jordan River to *Ammän is 1 stage. 

From Näbulus to either Arikä', er to Kafar Salläm, or to Baiaän 
is in every cnse 1 stage. 

From Arihä’ te Buitu-r-Rüm is 2 burtds ; and thence to ‘Ammin 
is 1 staure. 

From Sugbar to Ma’äb is 1 stage. 

Aud from Sugha:ï to Waiïlah is 4 Stages.? 

l'ror ‘A nunän either to Ma’äb, or to az-Zuraiqñ,8 is in .each 
case L stage. 

From az-Zuraiga’ to Adhbri'at is ] stage, and from Adhri‘ät to 
Damuscus is 2 stages. 


L'Œhe first station jn the road (rom ar-Rarnlah to Waiïlab, on the gulf 
of Aksbah. 

8 That is, Mebrou. 

8 This is Mäbür Yabua (lamnin), referred to on page 177 of thé Text. 

4 The ancient Raphia, à maritime city in the extreme south of Pales. 
tine, à day’s march, or, according tu Yäqüt, 18 miles from Gaza. See Smith 
TI. €920. 

6 From Ms. ©. Rafal, according to Yäqüt, is two days’ march from 
Aacalon. 

6 From Ms. C. ; 

T From Me. C. : 

8& Diminutive form of az-Zarqä”, mentioned on page 26 of the Text 
(p. 41 of this Translation) as a station on the road to Damascus. Az-Zurqÿ 
is the present Qal‘at Zarqä, on the Zarqä' (or Jabbok) River. 
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+ From Qaisäriyyah to either Kafar Sall 
Areüf, or al-Kanisah, ir in every case L stage, * 
From Yäfah to ‘Asqalän is 1 stage. 


‘THE PROVINCE OK EGYPT DER. 
This is the Province in the possession of which Phares 
.aver all mankind,! and which in the hands ef Sem Ghme 
he inhabitants of the entire World. here sit pu. finit manitise. 
@f most of the Prophets, the Wilderness, and thu Mopnt of in. 

the monumental works of Joseph and the scensr of; the surucies 

Mongs ; and it w»s thither that Mary fled with Jesus, Also h. 
God repentedly mentionod this country in the Que’&n, avd hu: 
demoristrated its pre-eminence to all men. ÎE is one of tte tw: 
wings of the World,3 and possesses besides cotiniitrs esveifances 
Its metropolis. is the Vault of Tslämÿ; te rivor + the snosi 
magnificent of river; its bountiful crops loi, to keep tr 
Hijäz populated ; and the pilgrim season is brightened ke 4be 
urowds of its populace. Both East and West ro, in fact, 
indebted to this land, which God has placed petwixé the two 
seas, and the name of which He has extaled trou the 
regions of the sunrise and of the «nnset. Et is ouccgh to Ha that 
Syria with all its grentness is an outlying district of it, ant! 
that the Hijäz aud its whole population in depusdimt on it 
for sustenance! It has also been said that is àfe “high 
place” of which mention is made in .the Qur'äs + fhile it. 


p 










1 The referenre is to Qur’än xliñi, 50.—"* And Pharnah ve 54m amor 
his people; said he, “O my people! is not the kin: ne dt Æoypb mir. 
and these rivers that flow beneath me ?P nt.” 

3 The earth bas been represouted in the form of # Hir x ë 
Egypt for its wings. Thie is intended to conrey the sin trie mes ble 
two regions to be destroyed. the whole world wotid gs RCE AK AR & pere 
mensure it depends on themfor its supplier. dée Väqn  :Ÿ #46, ne 19. 

8'lhe word à or ‘vyault” is used among ha desie far amy, plar 
which serves ae a ceutre to other places and whicl vrercinns, à aurt 
supremacy. The torm féley 1DS «Yeult of Isläm,” vra rot & mnonm 
of Al-Basrah alone, but of other great towns. See Dons Pptp au? 
Dictionrmaires Arabes. 

4 Qur’än, xxiü, 52.—"* And we made the son of Mary and. ka muther 
a sign; A wo lodged them both on & high place, furnighed witl egstrity, nl 
a spring” Aocording to the commentators, the place he intended 15 
Jerasnlem, or Damascus, or Ramlah of Palestine, or Egypt, the vi ÿlilages 
of the latter country being mostly on hills. Baidhäwi in locu 
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river flows with honey in Paradise! It has again * become the 
‘residence of the Commander of the Fuithful, thus ousting Bagh- 
dud till Judgment-day5 ; its metropolis is now the prondesi Posses. | 
gion of thr Muslims. However, dearth in this land continues for é 
soven cousecutive Years, and grapes and fige are dear” Mor over, : 
the customs of the Copts prevail here ; and the inhabitants are 
often subject to sieprrar calamities. The count was colo- 
nized by Misrt the on of Häm, on of Nonh (cn whom be po) 
The annexed figure 18 the map of the connbry. 

Tbe Provinde of Euypt we have divided into seven districts 
six of which ure populated. lt contains hesides wide territorien 
with many lrge villages in, them. Th: renson wky tfère are 
not many towns in Eevpt is that {le majority of the Yoountry 
people arc fapte aud as thur horcughs do not possess 
8 Spulpit,” ébey emsot he enlled “towrs,” in the sense we 
have ädopted iu his oouk. Beginuing from the direction 
of Syria, ho “estrinux are: JL Al-Jifürt; 2 Al-Hauff; 


Ut is cnid on the nuthorits of Ka‘bu-1-Ahbhür that fanr of the rivers of : 
Paradiss bave Lesn nced on earth by God, who will taka them bnok 
to envers à the end of the work: the Nile, which ia the viver of honsy 
lu Paradis: oh» Hupluutes the river of wine; Suibän, the river cf pure 
water: ane inihän, ur according lo auother versiun the Tigris, the river é 
milk. Se: Susiis Huspu-Mnbhädharnhà1ll. 183. 

2 This is no a Hiatorienlly correct fact, as Egypt had never beon a sent of 
the Calle before its conqnest by the L'étimites. For saine time before the 
advent of ‘his donnsiy, Egypr bad been lost to ihe Caliphs of Baghdäd, and 
was ceverned by independent ralerg; perhaps the rcfurenee have is to its 
agâin coming under the away of the Caliphate, aibhough uuder & different 
family. 

$ The dynasty of the Fâtimite Calipbe in Egypt. barely lasted two hundred 
years. 

& Mier recalls Mizraim, which in the Bille designates Egypt. Accading 
to Vaqut (1V, 545), Misr was the son of Miraïm, tbe sen of Ham. 

5 Al.Jifar, otherwise called Rimat Mir tue ‘sands of Egypt), is the enetern 
boundaryz of Egypt, a region mostly arid aud barror, but neither uniuhabited 
nor uufrequented by travellers. Jn this region Lay the principal ‘ni.eral 
wealth of lgypl. It takes its Arabic name from the cisterns which still 
marks ité curainx tracks. For à full descripiion of this district, see 
Smifh'a Dictionnury «+ G. & R. tieog., under Aegyptus, Vol. L p. 87 

$ Al-Hauf is n marne for allthe country below Gairo and on the enat side of 
the Nils. The country on the opposite side is known as Ar-Rif, and includer 
the Delta. The districts of Al-Hauf and Ar-Rif cgntain 6hé largest nnmber of 
villaÿes and townsin Egypt. According to Yäqüt the Hanf is partitioned 
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8. Ar-Rifl; 4 Iskandariyyah (Alexandria); 5, Magadüuiyahf : 
6. Ag. Sa‘idé; 7. AI-Wähät (the Oases). 
._ The District of Ac-JiräR, Its capital is Al-Taramä, Its 
chief towns are: Ai-Baqqärah, Al-Warrädah, Al-‘Arieh.# 

2. The District of Az-Havwr. Its capital is Bilhais, and amony 
its town are: Mashtül, Jurjtr,é Fäqür,$ Ghaïf&7 Dabqü,f Tänah,° 
Barrim, al-Quiznm, | 

8. The District of An-Rir. Jts captia. is al-‘Abhäsiyyah. 
Among ita cities are: Shubrü, Damanhür: Sanhür, Banha.l. 
‘Asal, Shatnüf, Malij, Mahallèt-Sidr, Mahallat-Karmiu, al-Mahal- 
latu-l-Kabirab, Sæodafà, Damirah, Bürah, LD'aqahlah, Mahallat. 


? 


Anto au Fasternm Hauf, conterminons with the desert, and a Western Hanf 
which extends to the limits of Dawnietta. ! © 

1 Ar-Rif designates now the whole af Lower Egypt. According totbe text 
of MS. C,, Ar-Rif is tho name of the country Een along both banks of 
the Nile, the Hauf being further to the eust. 

3Tbh6 name Macodonia was applied by Arah geom Ste to the country 
round the capital of Beypi. The Macedanian Era in Bevnt axteudod from 
the fondation of Alexandria, in HB.C. 832, to the ‘‘'euth of Cleopatra. in 
B.C. 80. 

Æ8 The province of T'pper Egypt. 

4 Al-‘Arsh is the Jthinocoruru of Clasrien! writere. Tt is shaated on the 
confines of Egypt and Palestine, and is about haif a mile from the sea. Al. 
Baqgärab and al-Warträdah ure both small villages in the midst of the samds 
on the rond frorg Al-‘Arisl to Al-Farumä ur Pelusium. Tha diata nues in miles 
are as followa : from Al-‘Arigh to AI-Warrädah, on the sonth-weat, 18 miles : 
from Al-Warrädah to Al-Bagqärab, 20 miles; and from Al-Bayqärah to A! 
Farauà on the sea-conat, 24 milus, 

b Väqut writes the word Jerjir, Jarjir is « station on the aammer caravan 
route betwaen Al-Foremä anû tir capital of Kgypi, and is 80 miles distant 
from the former. See Qudämah (Biblio. (eog. Arab. part 6, p 220). 

8lhe Tell-Fakeos of the maps, also called Al-Ghädhirah. It is 24 miles 
distant from Jurjir, on the road to the Capital. 

7 Ghaïfah, a village and a pilgrim station ab à day’s march from he 
sh 
8 This place is more comnenty known ñe Dabiq, whence the fine stuff entlert 
dabigi, which vwax manufactured here, derivus its name. The place had al. 
rendy fallen in ruine in the time of Yaût. 

9 Toona dsland in Lake Mensaleh. It was famous for its mavufacture of 
fine stuffs. ' 

10 Calle in the list of the towns of. Egypt on page 54 of the text Shubri- 
wäzah. The word Shubrü or Shubrä forms part of the names of à large 
number of places in Egypt, es many aa fifty-three Shubrd being. cited by the 
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aid,  Mahb:llat-Hafs, Mahellat-Ziyäd, Sanhürn- +Saghrs, 
arie.l 

à The District of ALEXaNDREA, Its capital is Fe ue same 
name. Among its cities are: Ar-Pashid (Résa Maryüt,? 
Dhitu-!-Hamäm, Barullus, “ 

5. The Distriet of A AQaDÉWTTAES Its capital iu ARE 
which is also tho Metropolis. Among its towns are : Al.‘ Amy yab, 
al-Jizeh ‘Aie. Shan. # 

6. The Hart of A5-Sa "TD. “Its capifel a Uavän, _Among te 
dos are: He wa, Gus, Tkhmim, Bulyaui. ‘ Allèqt, A run Büsir,t 
»! l'asyum, , Usboiünan, POUR PRO abs, fiulhinasth, 
Quie. Se 

Oter. SA 4; atriot el NET E tin ee so-iclande Br tic 
takes On re iuakod the. tits a Ti mas Ross 
{t auiatta).‘ “+ ‘ Me 

AÏ-F arnpra: var fie die cf re Grociau Soa [the Not: aa 

Er 


: né of the iboragiacegert 
in fartile diaévietu. 4 à s ! 

à The anciset Mnreia or Mad, gitüatod naurlg duo south 6f Alexandrin 
ann prutietin, in the gonfh of the inka Marootis, nowd'rket-et.Mariout, 
duroia was forraorly one of the principal towns in the Lufts quid was cale 
brated for on Fa it produced. See Smith’s Dictionary ‘4 Gi guc ke. ones 
By. Vol. II, 272 0, ” 

8 dr to Sbou-l-Fagyih, the name of Kgypt in Old Groëk is Mnco: Ÿ 
donia. Al-Maqaddasi, howovor, restriots this to the district “round tue capi- 
tal of Egypt. After citing the cpinion of Ibu Khurdädhbah that Macedonia 
is vne of the dependensies of Constantinople, Viqüt adds he is unable :.- 
decidé which of the twu statements is the true one. It may be concluded 
therefore that the uamc Macedonia was given to this district of Egypt, in 
iguorance of the realé situation of Macedonia. It is noë improbable that à 
district of Egypt was called by this name consequent on tho Greek conquest 
of the country, but no classical writer has mentioned this to be 8o. 

4 The village of Behneseh stands on part of tho site of Oxyrynchus, which 
was the chicf town of a nome in Lower Egypt, aud was situated between the 
wcstern bank of the Nile and the Joseph-canal. Some remains of th: anciont 
city are still extant. See Smith’s Dicviouary of G. and R. Geog. under Oxy- 
rynchus. 

5 The lélusium of classical writers, and the Sin of the Hebrew Scriptares. 
The Arabic Al-Faramä is the Egyptian Peremoun or Peromi, which means 
the city of the ooze or mud. Al-Faramä was remarkable as a place of great 
strength, and as the key of the Delta; hut since the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs, it almost disappears from history. Its ruins are found at Tineh, 
near Vamiotta. (See Smith’s Dict. of G. and R. Geog., II.572b.) Yäqüt 
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: Fe the capital of Al.-Jifär district, at a distance of one fursakh fon, 
, thé sen. It is Hleurishing and populous ; is commanded by à for.+ 
tres, and has fine markets. The town is sitnated iu a salt marsh, 
which accounts for its water being brackish. The neighbôur- 
hood of Al-Faramä is the bunting ground for quails, and the 
homè of excellent fish. Diverse things of opposite charactèr and 
many other products of natare are to be found hers. Sevetal 
roads converge rounil this well-known and iaportant town ; its 
water, however, is Saltish and the flesh of its birds causes nick 
hess. ‘The whole of this district of Al-Jifâr is’ covered with 
goldez Hands, and che towns we have mentioned are scattered'a]l 
over it. l'he district is iutersected by roads and abouuds in 
palm grace ssl eils, while at the diniunve ul every aix iniles there 
ka shop. At times, however, :hu ind plays upon the sands, and 
sersèthe beaten tracks, reudering wavelling through the district 
a matter of difficulty. 

Bilbaïthésl ix capital of Al-Hauf, Ttis large and fourishing und 
nes etre Bars und enitéicakad fietds, Tho buildings are of mud. 
A ant ié posseas ary mlls, and supplies the 1lijäz with the 
mafor quantity of is provisions in the way of flour and biscuits. 
Leouetei, in À single season of the year, the number of loads 
exported, and foursd that as siuny as thrac thousand camels' loads 
were exporbed in every week/—being all grains and fluur. Al- 
Quizum is an ancient town at the extremity of the Sen of 





SK LIT. 888) mentions 2 tradition of the Égyptians to tho effect ds at one 
time AÏ-Faranä was connérted by land with the island of Cyprus. He so 
gays that the town possessod quarries of black ami white marble which are 
now submerged by the sen. ; 

1 More eorrectlÿ Bilbis, which is more in accord with'its Egyptian npoells. 
tion Phelbis. Some Arab writors place the land of: Goshen in the neighboor- 
booë of Bilbaïs. (Se: Reinand’s Abul-Fida’ 11 166, note 4). 

8 Yaqüt (IV. 587) says that Mashtül is the namo of two villages, both 
sivnabed jn the Sharqiyyah, or Eastern, district. The first, which is on the 

F. #igbt of the road leading fromthe capitai. is called Maghtülu-ft.Tawähin or 

Mpahtal of the Mills, and is a well-buikt place yiolding a large revenue. The 

bther is called Mashtülu-l.Qädhi. The distance from Al Qähirah to Maghtül 

‘is 18 miles, the rond passing tbrongh ‘Ain Shame and AI-Kümu-l-Ahmar. 

8 From the Greek kA0ua which means ‘a place washed by the waves, the 
sea-beach Yäqüt derivos it from an Arabic root, qalzamu, meaning ‘10 
-swellow, ? and says that the gulf on which it ie situated was 80 called from 
hs détgorous character to navigation. Flero, he says, were Pharaoh and bis 
people diowiied, 3 
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Ghina. IL is a dry and arid place, waterless and without herb- 
age or cultivation ; nor is there found any milk, or fuel. or trees 
nor grapes or any fruit. Wateris brought to them in ‘ships, and 
also on te backs of cnmels from a place at a distance of six 
miles called Suwais | Suez]; drinkable water but of very bad 
quality. À common sagng here is the following, ‘The provisions 
of the inhabitants 0f Quizum come from Bilbais : their drinking 
water comes from Suwais, they eat gon's ment and usethe roofs of 
their honses for fuel.” F6 is one of thé filthiest spots in the world, 
aud the waters of the baths aré bitensely bitter. A dreary and 
depiessing place, he route to which is beseb with difficulties: stil], 
its msiques are woil built,and it containe palatial buildings and 
pont le marts; it is the store-house of Egypt and the port of 
the Biz anda basis of supplies for pilgrims. [As an instance 
of the svareity of fael there Ï may mentien thatl { once bought 
n dirbams worth of gourds, ad had to spend another dirham 
on fuel fwih which to covok them]. This is not à pleasant 
district, aud : see no advantage in giving an account of the re- 
maining town in it 

AL‘Abbüsiyyai ! is the capital of Ar-Rit district. It is an 
aucieut towu, populons and plensant, 1t obtains its supply of 
drinkiuw-water from the Nile, and is & place of great fertility 
an abundauce. The buildings are more spacious than those of 
Nes hivers articles of opposite kinds are ‘to be found here, 
which ave however imporled from ontsidée. ‘The town has aiso 
a geud mosquée built &l brick, possesses ample supplies and is 
besides au important centre. At-Mahallatu-l-Kubirah [is divided 
by the river into. two sides, the lurther side being called 
Sandafä On eacn of these sides there is & mosque, that of the 


! From fontnote € on page 194 01 the text, it is evident that M. de Goaje 
takes this ‘Abhasiyyab to be the same ax Qase ‘A bbasah, or simply ‘Abbäsah, 
meutioned in Yäqüé (JL. 600) as the äirst Égyptian town in the direction 
ot Syria, at à distance of 15 Jursakhs from Al-Qhirah. The latter, however, 
cannot, be Mit Abe siyyah of our text ; for, while Yäqutand Abu-l.Fidä’ agree 
that ‘Abbäsah is quite à modern town, it having becn fouuded by ‘Abbäsah 
the danghter of Ahmad ibn ‘lülün at about 893 vf our era, Muqaddasi ascribes 
to ‘Abbäsiyyah n great antiquity. Bvesides, as tho Capital of Ar-lRif dis- 
trict, if position must be within the Deltn; while Qusr ‘Abbäsah must 
bave siocd mnch farther to the cast. 

2 The capital of Egypt. 

4t 
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Mahallah being placed in its centre ue bei of Bandit pc 
santly situated on the bauk of the river. 

The Mahallah quarter is moro populous and has a good oil markot. 
People go backwards and forwards in boats: so that in my mind 
J likened it to Wäsit. Damirah also is on the river bank; it i. 


‘both extensive and populous. Its melougare of rare excellence. 


Al-Iskandariyyah [Alexandria]? is a handsomc town on ti 
shore of the Grecian sea, possessing an impregnable fortress. 1: 
fs a noble city, abonnding in pions and devout men. The ir 
habitants obtain theirsupply of drinking-water fromthe Nile, whic:: 
reaches them in the*senson of its floud through an nyuedn: 
filling their cisterns. The town resembles Syria in its climate an! 
customs ; it receives a Copions supply of rain; and collecte “t.. 
gether the products of diverse elimes. The surreundinrr distri: 


‘is very fertile, and produces excellent fruits and fine grapes. Th 


town itself is agreeahle and clean: and the bnildings are «: 
marine «tone. ‘l'here are marble quarries uno, Ît  possesse. 
two mosques. The cisterus have dors viuisk dre elosed : 
night lost thieves should make th 4) 0 fhrough heu. 
Al the towne in this disbricl are jets auf plengant, A 
round about them grow the carob ju ohves and aÏmonds; ani 
their fields are dependent only son rain. Nenr Alexandria tie 
Nile discharges itself into the Sea of Rüm. The city wa. 
founded by Z& Qarnain? and a strange story is told ire eur. 
nection with its foundation.$ 

AÏ-Fustät # is a metropolis in every sensc cf the word; for in 











1 Alexandria was foundei by Alexander the Great in BC. 332. It pasar' 
into the bands of the Arabs in A.D. 640. 

3 L4 E 28 Zü'! Qarnain, Alexander the Great. 

Reading &iss &es ds insteud of dus äos Lis, iha reading of 1h: 

text. Of. Yaqut, I. 256 et seu. î 

+ Fustät or Old Caire was builé in the ucighbourhoud of. Memphis ; but 
unlike the old capital of Egypt, it was built on the eastorn bank of the river. 
As we gather from Yäqüt {ILL. 896), it wna tho policy of ‘ Umar to bave the 
capital of the newly-conqnered countries #0 situuted as to,be freely ac coogsibir 
by land from the centre of Government, uo lurge river being allowed to inter 
vene between the Caliph aud his lientenants. As for the name Funtät, wii 
means “ Pavilion,” a pretty story is told of how when ‘Amr ibnu-l-As lri 
made himself master of the fortress which had stood on the site of the 1 
city, aud was on the point of marching on Alexandrie, when he ordered his 
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addition to having within it all the departments of the State, it is 
tbe seat of rasidencs of the Commander of the Faithfut himself. It 
is situated midway between the Orcident and ‘he main country of 
the Arabs, is of wide evtent and is very populous. The district 
around it is beautifully verdant. Its tame has spread and its 
glory has inercased, for rerilr it is the capital of Kgypt, it has 
effaced Baghdäd and is the glory of Tsäm and the centre of the 
world's commerce. The City of Peace ! cannot compare with it in 
grentuess.  itis the treusnire-house of the V'est and te emporium 
ofthe Sast, and its sonsone ar Frnitfnl.  Among the capitnls none 
in more popalons (han this city, which ttems with great and 
learn nien. Lis conmercal products and specialities are wonder- 
ful, ani its markets, and moans of livelihood, excellent. [ts baths 
are the acme 0f perfection, and its market-places arc woodly and 
please. In no eity of Isläm is the mosque so thronged with 
Inrge congreguations, nor are the people so richly adorned ; 
nor eau any river bauk boast of more bouts than this The 
ets is more popuious than Naïisabür, finer than ÀAl-Bagrah 
ad larger th Damascus. Its viands are delicnte and its 
savour inents delicious; sweetmeats are cheap, and batüinas ana 
Fresh dates pleutiful, vegetabies aud firewood are abundaut. The 
water is wholesome and the air health giving. Îtis na veritable 
mins of Jeurnei men, The winter here is very pleusant. The 
inhubitants are peaceablo and prosperons, aad very kind and 
charitable. They read the Qur'än with a pleasant intouation ; and 
they are well knawn for their devotion to good deeds ; while the 
sincerity of their worship is known throughout the world. ‘They 198 
snjoy freedom from 1ajurions rains, and are secure against tur- 
bulent evildloers. They exerciso great judgment in the selection 
of their preachers and their leaters in prayer, nor do they place 
at their head any but the wood and virtuous, at however great a 
cost to themselves. Thcir judge is always à man of dignity, and 


tent to be struck, and it was discovered that » dave had built her nest at the 
head of the pote. ‘She has takeu sauctuary with us!” said ‘Amr, “letthe 
tent stand where i6 is till the euygs have hatched and the yonng are on the 
wing* This was done, and when subsequently the city was built on this spot 
it was named ‘the Pavilion” in memory of this incident. 

L The Fätinids removed the seat of Government from Al-Mahdiyynh to 
Cüiro in AH. 362 (A.D. 972). Their dynasty cauc to an end in A.H. 567 
(A.D. 1171). 
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their muhtasib has the authority of a prince. .They are never 
exempt frpm the supervision of the Sultän and his minister. 
Had it not also many dofects this city would be without equal 
in the whole world. The town stretches tx about two-thirds 
of à farsakh, in tiers one above the other. 1t was formerly 
composed of two quarters [one on either side of the river], 
namely, Fustät and Al-Jizah, but later on on: of the Caliphs of 
of the House of ‘Abbäs opened à canal from the river encircling 
oûe portion of the town, and this portion henceforth became 
known as Al-lazirah [the Island] because it lay between 
the main river and the canal. The canal itself was called 
“the Canal of the Prince of the Kaïhful”1:; it snpplies the 
towh with drinking-water. ‘l'he houses in Misr are each of 
four stories, or five, like watchtowers. Light is admitted From 
openings in the centre. 1 have heard it stated that as many 
a& two huudred persons live in à single house; and they say 
that when Al-Hasan ibn Ahmad Al-Qarmati eutered Misr,ë tlie 
people went out to meet him: and he, seeing them like à 
cloud of locusts, was alarmed and asked what this meant, The 
reply was, ‘Those are only the sight-<ecrs of Mise, and those 
who ‘de not come out are still more numerous.!’ JÏ was one 
day walking along the bank of th? river, and “wondering at the 
great number of ships at anchor or under way when a man 
accosted me, saying, SOf what country art thon #7 1 repliea, ‘I 
am £com the Holy City” Me then said, ‘It is a large city, bnt ] 
tell ttree, my Éviend Quiay God preserve thy hosonv), that of ves- 


1 The foaual here: referred bo ix the canal of Trajau, whiri was complete 
in AD. 106. At the period of the Malumuadan conquest, this canal had 
fallen into decuy ; but it was repnirod and rcopened bé ‘Amraibnn-l.fÂs, at the 
command ef the then Caliph Umaribun-LKhntäb. Jience, the canal came to be 
knownas Khalij Amiri.t-Mu’minin, or “Canale the Commander of the Faithful. 
During the reigf# of Al-Mansür, the secoud Caliph of the Hong: of ‘Abbäs, the 
canal was ordered to be filed up in order to prevent sapplies being carried to 
the rebel of Aledina, the ‘Alawid Mahammad ibn ‘Akdi-l'ähibni-lHasan. How 
faolty Muqaddast's knowledge of history was, will appear from his aæribing 
the opening of this canal to the very dynasty who were responsibie for its ruin. 

3 This was in A.H. 863 (A.D. 973). The Ikhghidids had to pay a yearly 
tribute to the Qarämitah ; but when Egypt came under the sway of the Fâti. 
mids, Al-Mn’izz stopped this tribute. Al-Qarmati marched on Cairo to reduce 
his enemy; but being out-witted, he had to fall back, and died on his wây 
to his capital, Al-Absä'. Sec Abu-l-Mahäsin, IT. 445: Jbnu-l-Aëhir, VIIS, 9. 
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sels aloug this shore and of vesscle that bave left it for different 
towns and villages, ko mauy are there that were they to go to 
your native town they would be able to carry away its inhabi. 
tan’, and all that appertains to it, with the stones thereof and 
the wood thereof, se that ou shou'd say, ‘There was once à 
city here"? T'once heard it said tbat nearlr ten thousand wor. 
shippers stand in frontof thé Imâuw during tue Friday prayers.! 
This statement À could not believe until [ went one Friday 
mors he early .attendants to the Svra-g-Tair? when T found 
the case nearly as was Sato. Aud once, on arriving somewhat 
late to the Friday pravers LE fouud the fines of worshippers ex- 
eodine to more (hau » thousaud yards front the mosque, and ] 
an the market-places, and the places of worsbip, and tle shops 
thal surround the mosque led on every side with worshippers. 
This mosque .s know as As-Sulini TE was tonnded by ‘Amr 
ibnu-t st whose prlpit#is till preserved. The inosque is well 
built with raosaie patterns here and fhere on its walls. It is 
supported on pillars of marbie and is larger than the mosque 
of Damascns The crowding in this 1° greater than in anÿ of 
the other six mosques Ê fo the town. Ft is surroundedby markets on 
every side, exvept that, on the side l'acing the Qiblah, there stands 
between the markets and the mosque the Däru-sh-Shatt, 18 well 
as the storeraoms and the plare of ablution attached to the 
moque. This quarter is the most floarishiog in Mir, while to 


Plus is tu accorduunsve vith the rite of Malik, 
2 Ye Bird-farciers’ markot, one of suseral approaches to the mosuno. 
$ he Luwer. 


# Fora history of he mosque of ‘Amr, the uldest mosqno in ‘igypt, sec 
Lane’s Moderse Bjiyplions, pp. 579. 591. 

5 From As-Suyütis /lusnat-Muhädharah, wé learn that ‘Amr had set 
up a pulpit. in his mosqne, but that on ‘Umar romoustrating with him, he 
brokeïit down. “Jsit not enougt lor thoo,” ‘Umar wrote, ‘that thou shouldst 


“be standing, while the body of the Muslimgare sitting atthy 4et?77 The same 


authority atatos that a new pulpil was placed in the mosque br Qurrah ibn 
Sburaik, Goveruor of Egypt, in A. 93. This docs not mean, however that 
during all this time the mosque remaiued without, à palpit; for we read in 
anotber placo ir the same work, that when Qurrah pulled dewn the mosque 


by order of Al-Walid in order to enlarge it, he removed the old pulpit to 


Quisévigyatu-l.‘Asal, where the Friday prayers were held during the rebuild- 
ing of the mosque. 

. # Those are, according to the text of "MS. ©. (19%e): the mosque of Ibn 
Taluu; a mosgye in Al-J'azirah ; auolher in Al-Jizah ; x mosque built vntaide 
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‘the left stands the Zuqäqu-l-Qanädil ! | the Street of the Lamps],, 
a street of which yqu can form no conception. The * Faugänt 3” 
mosque, on the other hand, was founded by the House of 
Tailüné; it is larger and of greater splendour than the 
# Suflani” mosque, built on massive Pillars of stuccoed brick, 
and has lofty  roofs. In the centre, therc is a vaulted 
chamber on the model of that of Zamzam. and à supply of 
water for visitorst ‘l'his mosque overlooks hot only the 
mouth of the canal, but also à part of it; il has several 
added pritions, while at the bäck of it therc are handsome 
resdeutal quarters. ‘he minuret is of Ktone; it is small, 
and the steps leading to the top are, on the outside, On 
the direct line betwren the Lower and Upper mosques stands 
the Mosque of ‘Abäu-llah. built tr contormity with tho dimen- 
sions of the Ka‘bah. A full deseription of the markets' and 
publie buiidings of thisgreat city would extend to a great length ; 
but we may say that it is the largest uf the capital eities of the 
Muslims, and their wreatest pride and the most populated of their 
towns. Notwithstandiug its grent population T have bought in 
it the very best and whitest hread (in fact they do not bake any 
other) ‘at the ratc of thirty pounds à dirham, cggs at-eight for 
che town in a place called Al-Qurafah, by the mother of one of the Fâiimid 
Caliphs (Umoau-LMagbrihe)\; another at the plate called AT-Makbtarah ; and 
laatly a mosque in Al-Qâhirah, evidentiy AlJäimitu-t-Azhar. À 

L'Zuqäqu-l-Qanâdil was the name of « l'amous street in O1 Cairo, alongside 
of which the Arab mobility hd their residences; hence it was also valled 
“Huaaqu-l-Ashraf”” The rame ‘ Strecl of the Lamps” bad its origin in the 
fact that the rewdents in this noble HEre et had 1amps hung over the entrance 
of their houses in all seasong of the-yeur. The streot was lined hr rows of 
beaatiful shops, wbere huoks, stationery, ebonÿ nud glass-waro, and other 
articles of rare manufacture were exposcd fur sale. Sec Yäqut, IT. 487. 

? Or Upper. 

8 The mosque of Ihn Tiluu, valgarly called f&mi' Taïilan, “the Mosque of 
Tailun,” was built in A.H.268 (A.D, 876). For a description of this mosque, 
“the earliest anthentie Arab building in Egypt,” ree Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 


"pp. 684, 686. Tha dynasty of tha Tülünids lasted 37 years only, and pnm- 


bered five ruler& Ahmad, the founder of the mosque, was the first, of the line. 
He reigned from A.H. 254 to 270 ( A.D. 868—883), or nearly sixteen years. 

#& As-Suyüti, in his work on Egypt (Husnu.l.Muhädharah, TT. 139), says that 
this chamber contained beverages and medicines of all kinds, and that servants 
were appointed therein, as well as a doctor who attended every Friday to miuise 
ter to thè worshippers in Cases of emergency. 
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a dänag, and quinces seventy for à dirham; plantains and dates 
are also cheap. Tho fruits of Syrin and Aî-Maghrib reach it 
all sensons, and travellers are aver coming to it froin NAT aud 
the Hastern countrir., aud the ships of the Peninsula land of the 
cuntries of Rüm ove vor plonghing their way to Ît. lis commerce 
is marvelleus. aid its trades ave profitable and ite wealth abnndant. 
Nowhere will son And sweeter water, nor more amiabie inhabi- 
tauts, nor fines lineu, üuor à mors beneficeut river. Its honses, 200 
however, avo examped and full of fleas: the rooms are fœtid 
and gloomv. Hrnits are seaice; the water is muddy, the 
wells are fonl, and the honses tilthy anû swarming with bugs. 
Ctrome skin diseuse is ampaut: moat is very dear, while dogs 
ere à perfect pest. The people use horrible oaths and practise 
#bominable customs; they ave “ways in drend of famine aud 
the failure 4€ the Nile, send or the verge of compulsory exile. 
They ave at all times expecting some calamity. Their old 
men de not gbstain from the drinking of wine, nor do their 
women refrain from adulters. Thus, every wonun has two 
husbaude, and old men are often fonnd drank. ven in 
their velhigion, they ave disided into two factions; to say 
uothiog ‘of Swarthy complexion und the debased language. 
Al-Jazrah [ihe Island?] is scauty of population. The mosque 
and the Nilometer # üre nt ene end 6 ît, uear the bridge, on 
the «de nearest the metropolis. [ere are many gardens and 
yroves of palin trees. wlile the pleasure-garden of the Commander 
of the Faithful les in close pruxinity to the eau, at a place called 
Al-Mukbrärah.* 


1 Faziratu-l.‘Arub : Arabin, 

3 Kuown aba later period, and np 15 the prosent day, as the jaland of 
Ar-Raadhab, from the name of à pleasure-garden, which was laid ont on the 
north side of the island by Al-Afdhal Sbahau#hah, sou of Amiru-l-Juyush 
Badr al-Jamäli. Al-Afdhal, the powerful minister 6f the Fatinil Caliphs, Al- 
Musta‘li and Al-Amir, was nssagainated in À H 515 (A D.1121j. For hisiife 
see Jbn Khaï'ikän, life No. 285. : 

3 #his Nilometer for merauring the rise of the Nile was completed in the 
beginning of À H.247 (A.D 861), and with very slighc altorations snrvives in 
the building now existing. It is on the southern side of the island, in the east 
corner facing to outrance of the canal. The author describes the miqués 
in his nexé chapter. 

* 4 This place takes its name from Al- Mukhtér, a pleasure-garden plauted by 
Al-Tkbshid in the year 325 (A.D. 936), on the site of the dock whioh had existed 
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_ Al-Jizah is à town on the far side of the main stream. A: 
bridge connected it formerly with Al-Jazirah, nntil this was 
removed by order of the Fatimide ruler of Egypt. ‘The towu 
possosses a mosquée, and is, in fact, more flourishing and 
larger than Al-Jazirah. T6 ïs the starting point of the high 
road {o Al-Maghrih. The canal meets the main river below 
Al-Jasirah, at Al-Mukhtärah  Al-Qäbhirahl ïs a town built 
by Jauhar, tho Fätimide general,* aftor his conquest of Egypt 
and his subjection of its people. It is larger and well-built. 
and has a handsome mosqne. The royal palace stands in its 
‘ceutre. The town is fortilicl and has iron plaied gates. T6 is on 


! 


the highway to Syria, and no one ean-eutor Al Mustat withont 
passing through it, ns both the one and the ctlier ave hodgel 
in between the mountain # and the river. Te Vurathi, 4 placi 
where the publie prayers of tre two festivals are leld, ie 
situated 10 the rear of Al{aälurak, winie the wravevards 
lia hetween fhe city and he urmuiain, Al-Aziriyralt 
dilapidated and in rains. Ib wa the eapirol of he country 
in olden days, aud the residence Gf the Pharach, aud there his 
palace ïi8 still to be scen., as well as the niosqur of Jacob and 


there since the yoar &t of the Ilijrub. but which he removed to OW Cairo 
inthe mainland. Tiise gardens coutinued to be the recrcation grounes af the 
rulers of Egypt thronghour the reign of the Jkhshidids, and np to the bimo of 
our uuthor, whou the quarter in which they were sitoates id grown into quite 
a smali town with its own parlicnlar musque, ife sovoruor ant ils mugristrate, 

1 The name Al-Qühirah (angle: Couotis derived from Che iulue quhara 
“to conquer." This name, whieh max be ropderet tihe Viciorious,? wa# 
given to tho new camtalas a prosgge of vietory avatnst lie attickse of eneunres 
aud not us our author apparently inciines 6e think, ar bonont of the conquest 
of the country by Tanhar. See Gén. d'Aboulf., 11. 148. 

5 For the life ol this famous general, whose death ocenrred in AH. 88 
(A. D. 992), see Ibn Khall , de Slano, I. 34, 

3 Al-Moqnttam. 

+ Yäqui (111 670) mentions nas many as five vilases tin Egypt namel 
AlA%isiygalh, all of which he s1ys were called after Al-'Aziz 5bnu-l-Mu‘izzo 
the Fâtimide ruler of Egypt (AH. 365—386, A.D. 975--996). One of these 
villayes Yâqut places in the district of Al-Jizah, and this is doubeless the 
fAziiyyah of the text. Al-Mngnddusis description of this place leaves 10 
room for donbt that it corresponde with the ancient Memphis, which was 
sicuated about 10 miles south of the prosent Gizch. The site of Memphis ts 


now marked by the village of Mitrunien. 
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Soseph. ‘Ain-Sbams! is a town on the highrond of Syria with 
widely cultivated fields, and here is constracted one of the 
dams which confine the waters of the Nile during its Hood. 
The mosque stands in the market-plnc of the town. Al. 
Mabhailah? is a town on the Alexandria arm of the river, It 
possesses an elegant mosque, but has noë n:any markets. In 
other respects, itis a flourishing rlace, has a delightful strand 
and a benutiful river view. Faciog it is Sandafñ, which is a 
flonvi-hjug place porressing à mosque. Aï-Maballah and Sandatä 
[ have compared to Wâasii, save that there ir no bridge between 
them, but heeple cross in honts. Hulwän is à town in the 
dirretion of Upper Egypt+(4s-Sa‘id), full of caves and quarries 
and wonderful things. Ît possesses two public baths, built one 201 
above the other. The remaining towns in this district are all 
sitnated on either he main stream oi the river or one of the 
other of ita two arme. 

Uswän is the capital ot Upper Egypt (As-Sad), ou the 
Nile. Itis à large and fourishing town, and has a lofty minaret 
1t «hounds in palm trees and viues and other gifts of Nature, and 
produces many articles of commerce. [is one of the most im- 
portant cifies in Egypt Ikbraim, a fown abounding in palmes, is 
situated on one of the branches of the Nile. 1t has many. vines 
and eultivated fields. It ir tho native town of Dlü-n-Nün, the 
Asontie, This diktriet ocenpies the most eJevated port in Egypt, 


} The Greek Heliupolis, o the City of the Bunu: he On or Bethahomesh 
of the Iebrew Scripinres. IL was, as the namg implies, the seat, of tho wor- 
Ship of tho Sun, ñud stood on the enstern side of the Pelusinc, a branch 
cf che Nile, a little below the apex of the Delta, abont iwenty miles N.E. of 
Memphis. The village of Maturiyyañ, about 6 miles N.E. of Cuiro, oover 
a portion cf the ancient site of Heliopolis. ‘Abdnl-l-Lajif, an Arabian phy- 
sician of Baghdäd, visited the ruins of thia city abont the close of the 12th 
century A.D., and he describes among other remarkable remains the two 
famous-cbolisks called Pharcmli’s needles. Sce Smith’s Dict, ef G and R. 
Gcog. for « fall description of Heliopolis. 

2 Atown cailed Al-Mahallah, with & village of the nnme of Sandafa opposite 
to it, has already been described on page 196 of the text, in almost identical 
terme. This second Maballah is, however, said to be situateu on the Alexan- 
‘ drian arm of the Nile ; but while there is nndoubtedly a place neur these parte 
called Maballat, Sanüf, the only other known Sandafä, is situated in the 
dftrict ef Behnas&, on the main stream of the river, before its division into 
pus Rosetta and Damietta branches. 
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ait the Nile issues forth from within its bogders. Al Fay yüm 


‘is an important place, with fields producing excellent rice and 


flax of inferior quality. It has à number of rich villages callod 


'Al-Pauhariyyät, Al-‘Alläqi is a town on the ontskirts of the 


district on the road to ‘Aïdhäb. As for the Wähât (Oases), they 
formed in ancient times a rich district, with many trees and fields. 
Eveu in the present day, there are found in them all kinds of fruits 
aud sheep and euttle which have become wild. The cases are con- 
tiguous to the country of As-Südän, and toucl also the boundary 
of the Province of Al-Maghrib, in which some have included them. 
: Tinyis, sitnated between the Sea of Ar-Rûm and the Nile, is a 
small island in a lake, the whole of which has been built as one 
city. And what a city! It is Baghdäd on à smaller scale, añd, a 
mouutain of gold, aud the emporium of east and west; with pretty 
markets and cheap fish. Frequented by people from all quarters, 
it possesses all sorts of good things, with à delightful sea-shore, 
au exquisite mosque and lofty palaces. It is a town of many 
ad vantages and ample resources, bat is sifuated on à narrow 
island encireled by the sen It is, besides, à depressing ad 
filthy place, where water is locked up in cisternus. Most of its 
inhabitants avc Copts. Filth is thrown into the publie strects, 
The town manufactures coloured stuffs and garmonts. In the 
ncighbourlood there is à place whercthe dead of the intidels are 
laid np one on another; but the sraveyards of the Muslims are in 
the centre of the towiz. Dimyût {Damietta) : one saifs in this 
same lake for à day and night, sometimes mecting with fresh 
water and uarrow chanel till ofte renches anothe town, which 
is more pleasant and spaëious, vf wider area and more open an 
more frequented {than T'innis]. lt has also more fruits [than the 
latter town], aud is better built and has has à more ample supply 
of water; while its artisans are more skilled, its stuffs tiner, and 
its manufactures more finishod, its baths are hettor, its walls are 
stronger aud it has fewer disagreeable smells than Tinnis. Tt 
possesses a stone fortress, and Las mauy gutes and a large uunber 
of well-garrisoned military outposts. An annual festival îs hold 
here, and the [champions of the faith] flock to it’from eyery 
side. The Sea of Rüm (the Mediterranean) is within earghot 
of it, and the houses of the Coptic inhabitants of the town are 
situated on its shore, while the Nile discharges itself into the 
sea at this spot. Shuti is a village between these two towns 
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Miiuaied où the lake. It is inhabited by Copté, and from it the : 
Mtuff called Shufaws dorives its name; while Tabä is & ‘village in” 
Mpper F:,jpt (As-Sn‘id), where. woollen cloths of very high quality 
Mare manufactured. From the labter viilgge was the Jurist, the 
k ‘män Abü Ja‘far Al- Audi. At Bahnasah also they manufacture 
Écurtains and coverlets, whilé the best quality of dax is grown 
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